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I AM a big, weather-beateft, middf%-aged woman with style. 
That tentence pleases me. It’s a good job of condensation, isn’t 
it? But I see at once that condensation can bfc overdone, that 
tjjie need to qualify will be the death of Aie as a writer. I amjsig- 
boned, but I have a flat stomach and a straight back and not an 
cmnce of fat. “Weatfcer-beaten” means all the hf)urs of digging, 
fertilizing, spraying in f Jjie garden fhaf have left my Hands gnd 
face brovjgi and So countlessly many small lines in my facet as ta 
make it app(^r smooth. The actuarial tablfcs grow more hopeful 
every year, but^ney are not yet hopeful enough toSi^Jl pushing 
sixty middle-aged. My mother said to rr& long ago, “The fifet that 
you are^i clothes-horse fc no indication of virtue in you, (Jornelia.” 
How right she was! I can vfear the mos4 disreputable clothes, and 
often do, and still have a*i air of elegance. It’s a gift and Ijas noth- 
ing to do with my character, my occupation, or my bringing up. I 
can pull my streakedPhair back*into*an ugly bun, or comb it care- 
fully into an old-Ashioncd*French roll; either w^Jt looks right. 
Yes, it is a gift, and it helps me over difficult moments, but it is no 
indication of virtue. The word “woman* I’ll let staad*and not 
argue it. 

I have c wo children that Lcan’t live w!th and can’t Jjve without. 
I propose to tell their Aory, and my own ^mly incidentally. Of 
course I will intrude — I always do. Various events have Qpcurred 
that^iavc made me pause for thought aft not9sa/ing it will be 
good for my soul fo put it all down J[ have rft'ver^ken much stock 
inyoul. BuJpuAles interest me. Whftt else But the f)ouDle-Crostic 
do I subserve to t^ic Saturday Review for? That’s an awkward sen- 
tence ariff mother ^ould make me write it ovey, but_my mother 
is no ffingeg around and I’ll let it stand. Thei% is a patten** to all 
Yfiis, and it amuses me to find out what the pattern is. Perhaps a 
sense oilhumour is something a woman wifh\n indomitable will 
likg mine can do without, but I do find the world and the human 
bejjigj in it fugqy. Jt is fumfy, seeing myselfsitting here p&k\pg 
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these words out on Philip’s old typewriter. Suppose I put every- 
thing in its proper order — what will have been gained? It will not 
change me, or the children, or anything that has happened. It is 
just something that my passion for puzzles makes me do. Maybe 
that’s all. writing is anyway — working out the acrostics of life. 

Is that enough background? N9, I’ve left out the house. De; 
Maupassant, was it, who put everything necessary to kfiow about 
ifc^ple, places and so on id his first paragraph? I see I’ve out only 
myself in my first paragraph, anil that’s funny too. I 'dare say 
that’s a prettv good indication of my chc racter. But I’ve pever had 
any truck with ‘die' false notion of never putting “I” in a lett'er. 
What else are letters for Except to say what “I” do and think and 
say? The house — well, it’s the house I was born in. When I mar- 
ried^I didn’t le?ve this house. Walter objected. He was a chronic, 
objector knd approved ol mi very little., Yet he was a handsome 
man, and I wanted very much to marry him. “You arqjnaking a 
great mistake, Cornelia,” my mother said. “Walter is no woman’s 
doormat.’* ,jhe wasi fight again. We simply coVMn’t stand each 
other. fiVc had the most frightful quarrels and I didn’t blame him 
for leaving me. It’s only surprising that he waiter? fourteen years 
to do it. 

First, as I said, he hated the house. it,’s a good house as houses 
go — old, well taken care of, big. I like space, I must admit. You 
have to get away from people orr.e in a while, and small apart- 
ments are probably tile cause of many of the matrimonial troubles 
of the world. \ou can be, just too close to people. Well, we had 
this big house, but even it wasn’t big enough. My mother was 
house-proud and she had all this furniture, good stu.1T, fine linens, 
silver, everything polished and perfect. There’s enough i^nd about 
the house so that you never leel intruded upon by neighbours, and 
views op every side fine enough to please anyone. We also have a 
huge ginkgo trea whil.i it unique in these parts. That is outside the 
dining-room wijriow* rising yp beside the teince. The living- 
room is panelled and tlnere aJc deep window-seati here and th^re. 
There’s a fine garden, with great borders of, perennials, an old 
well, no longer psed, a big barn that we use for a ^ara^e, a fan- 
light orer the front- door. 

That was poo dy done, for the house has an air I haven’t shown?* 
It looks lived-in, fifle<>cared-for. Yet Walter didn’t wai/. to live 
here. “I can buy you a house,” he said. But the truth was that he 
cquld never have bought me a houst like this if he,’d lived to ije a 
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hundred, which he didn’t. I got my way about the house, but 
Walter left me after fourteen years of it. 

Mother liked Walter better than she liked me. That’s the truth, 
whether I want to put it down or not. He was always gentle with 
her, and they had small jokes together. They understood each 
t)ther. Well, I understood hirf well enough, but our tempera- 
ments clashed. He worked in McNeal and McNeal, publishers, 
and tried to write on the side. It ^as ajdeceAt job, but had litvie 
future. Walter never cared abofit the future much, and perhaps if 
he’d cared more he’d still be alive. He wanted to \^*ite a book, 
and he finally did, and it may be that that was the tnly future that 
meant anything to him. He died the it was published. 

I admit I pushed him. I wanted him to be at least vice-president 
®f the firm, and then* was no reason he couldn’tihave been^ex- 
cept that he didn’t care^out it. I brieve in leaving your markon 
the world # but Walter didn’t care whether the world noticed hi/h 
or not. That Seerged, and still seems, foolisfl to me. Life’s short 
enough, and nofte of us matters much, I Aippose, # 4>flt jdtet as 
human beings we have an obligation to tnake ourselves coflnt for 
something. Or to I think. Walter thought otherwise. I saw in the 
paper this morning an account of^somA Presidential educational 
committee that said, “W# will not tolerate an intellectual elite in 
this country.” Well, Walter wanted to be one of the intellectual 
elite. They went out^vith the dbdo. # It’s the ones who do that get 
on in the world. Walter wduld have been shockc^ ^t that report 
£fnd would have thought it indicated tlic cnc^ of civilization. 

When the break came I wasn’t surprised. We rubbed against 
each other’s nfcrvcs always Vet the last cftiarrei was about nothing 
more than^iring Joe Hill f^ll time f<gr me grounds. I can work, 
and do, in the yard. I h^c a knack for mak^jig things grow and I 
know when to put in bulbs, separate clumps of iris and ph^ox. But 
the flower borders had stretched; I’d ptft so toany bulbs and 
bushes that I coflfcl no longer care fcr them%ll sfcgle-h^ided. Joe 
W 3 f cheap jnd A>uld do what he wa?told to do. # A place untended 
might as wejl go back to jungle. But Walter said we couldn’t hire 
Joe, that* we Wouldn’t afford to. I didn’t ask hin* to jjay for Joe, 
thougff sur^fy he should have been able to hyphen. But Idiave a 
knack with money, too. I’d got Mother to aUowti mortgage put 
on the place and I’d gambled on the stock rflarket with the money 
and increased it incredibly. In five years I’d paid back the mort- 
ga^ iponey aiad^hafl a tidy fittle sum in thenank. I shoulcflhaye 
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been a man. I don’t follow the leads of brokers, who always want 
you to sell when the market’s low and buy when it’s high. I folloXv 
my own lead, which has not failed me yet. I should have just hired 
Joe and let it go at that. Walter might never have known it, gone 
all day as he was. But I pretended that Walter had a say in things. 
That was my mistake- 1 — or perhaps it was not a mistake. 

“We’re not going to hire Joe. I can’t afford it. And I am not go- 
ift^ to do the work' 1 either,” (Walter said. “I’m- not cqt out for 
running an estate.” 

You knoy r , I think it tickled my price even then, whon I was so 
astonished and'* angry, that he called it an estate. But I talked 
bafk, and I suppose I WAs caustic. I can be, and I dare say I w^s. 
It got worse and worse, and finally he walked over by the hearth 
and stood thews with his back turned to ?ne, and he said, “Al 1 
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right, Cornelia. Stqn it. Thkt’s enough.rThat’s the end.” 

K “End of what?” I said. 

“End of our martiage. Or didn’t it end before ‘it began? I’m 
going to Jeuve you, Cornelia. You can’t ask a ma l h to live with you 
when^ou despise him sp.” 

He was quite calm, and I suppose tha't infuriated me£ He had 
one of those fine scholar ’s faces tha\ appeal to women, and it 
appealed to me in some fashion. But that didn’t blind me to the 
fact that he was an unambitious fool. He wanted to be the man of 
the house without having any of 1 the qualifications that make a 
man of the Jiouse. He made no effort to keejj the place up, he 
earned a miserably ^nsuffilient salary, he expected me to be a sub- 
missive *7ife without having the power to make me submit. Well, I 
never did submit. 

“Why dpn’t you be a man, then,, and shoulder your responsi- 
bilities, if you don’t, want to be despised?” I said. 

“My responsibility was to love you and the children and to pro- 
vide for you,” lib saiC\ q I, can provide for you, and decently, but 
not with^uxuri*?likd this house, this land. It is 1&o much. I have 
no extraordinary Earning capacity, and never will haye. The love 
you despise also. I am through. Suddenly ? am all through, 
Cornelia.” 

It vas odd, ce/tainly, that in that moment I respected him 
more than I had for years. He was firm as a rock. But I’d got out 
of the habit of reconciliations — of tenderness, maybe. And we’d 
gone too far in our quarrel. I have never been a woman to back 
dpwA'gracefully, or any way. Still, it it had h^en, ip me, I tjiiqk in 
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that moment I would have asked him not to go. It wasn’t in me, 
and I said, “All right, you’re through.” 

Then he turned and looked at me. He looked older than before 
he’d turned away. “I shall take Fanny with me,” he said. 

That did shock me. Fanny was only four years old then; Philip 
^vas going:on ten. 

“Take Fanny? Over my dead body!” I said. 

He ju^ looked at me, c&lm and|teady. “Over your dead bouy, 
then, if necessary,” he said. “I flnll not l^ave Fanny with you. You 
do not loye her. And surely it will be simpler for yoi£ to be alone 
with Philip.” ' 

# That was the truth, and I have swenAo tell only the trutl^ so 
help me God. While I stood there, shocked to the bone at his 
suggestion, I saw at the same time a simpler life, alone with Philip. 

“And I suppose youJ;hink you fan # eari^ enough to support 
Fanny?” ^said. ‘^lo hire a nurse, to take care of her schooling aifd 
clothes and all? Or were you thinking of*fmding her another 
mother?” 

“I could and will support Fanny,” he said. “You too, ‘if you 
want it that wzfr. But in* a different place, a different house. I am 
tired of worshipping your ^ncestors.” 

That’s amusing, for I not an ancestor-worshipper, far from 
it. My ancestors are scarcely worth mentioning — poor people, 
farmers, carpenters, ifnd, of course, Uncle Lorenzo. I recall going 
once to visit my gAndmothfcr when I was a little girl^ She lived oh 
a farm, a poor, stony, unproductive fan*. I regiemoer standing on 
the porch when my grandmother came out and said, “There’s the 
fool hen out the woodp le again.” Slfie wa^a worn-out, dried- 
up little woman. I saw what she called ftic fool hen, ijpme sort of 
grouse, going from the Woodpile toward thg pine woods. That’s 
my only memory of my grandmother. Father’s mother, that was. 
My Mother had a rich uncle, and he lgft hfir th# house. She was 
surprised to get ft* but she made th% most of it. HSJjiere was enougl 
mqpey to f^rnisft it, or to add to th#furnisfiing* in*t. Sne built it 
up to what it is tod$.y, and that’s no small effort for a human being 
to have made. I didn’t get on with Mother, butrf respected her. 
But I flon’t # like the house because it was her?. It’s a finedhouse, 
worth caring for. I am proud of it. 

Therms no use evading the final fact. I 1ft Walter go and take 
Fanny. I suppose it’s true that in nine out of ten cases, perhaps 
ninety-nine oitf pf ^ hundred, the father h& an affinity fft* the 
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daughter, the mother for the son. I was furious when Fanny came 
along. Philip was ready for school then, and I had no intention 6f 
having any more children. There is something humiliating about 
having children after an interval of so many years. You’ve got 
your life all set — it’s an interruption. And Philip was a delicate 
child who needed me, and whomdT understood. I did not under-, 
stand Fanny, even at that age. She set herself up against me, even 
in babyhood. She adored Walter, but me she seemed to fyate. Per- 
haps she did. She looked* more like Walter, with fine features and 
nervous little hands. She would look at books a wholcmfternoon 
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through. She defied me in thousands of small matters. She took 
thQngardcn shears and cht great bunches of my choicest flowers r I 
punished her for that, and the next day she went and cut every 
single rose off t* special bush uf mine. I have a firm hand witk 
children, but I adiryt I could not cope with Fanny. I kept her sit- 
ting ‘in a chair for four straight hours. She didn’t ev^n seem to 
mind. After those foiSr hours she went to the kitchen',* got down the 
sheafs, which were always forbidden, crept out tb the garden, and 
clippeci heads off all along the border. So it is probably true, 
though k doesn’t present much “maternal feelir g, that I felt a 
certain relief at the thought <j)f not having to cope with Fanny 
any more, at being left with Philip, withwwhom I could be friends, 
who understood my language. At the time, however, I burst into 
such a storm of abuse, pretended such feelings for my daughter, 
that I almos^njoved Walter to let me keep her.* Perhaps I thought 
I had those feelings, ibut rfow I know I did not. I let him take hei, 
and Phiklp°and I settled down to our life together in this house. 

If I wanted to, irght i\ow I could say that I mi^ed Fanny in- 
credibly after she was gone. I don’t >vant to; it would* not be the 
truth. She was never, at her best, an endearing child. Even at four 
she could look straight at you with the look of one who knew far 
more than you, bf on£ wTip despised all judgment except her own. 
She wasi>!t sauo^' — th&t I would never have tolterated — but she 
went her own waV- I don’t know now whether she was pretty, or 
not. She has looks now, that’s sure. Perhaps sha inherited from me 
the gift of wearkig clothes well. 

To go back, I w<is relieved to be alone here with Philip. Perhaps 
I should never l havo married, since I have never been one who 
wanted to share roortos or thoughts, but we all have owr weak- 
nesses, and Walter was for a time my weakness. •» 

* ^ ■ t i 

*The day they left was cold and frosty. Being .proud, I ljacj.all 
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Fanny’s clothes in order, and I packed them carefully. I thought 
of court orders and went on packing. I was more angry at the 
thought of Walter’s daring to defy me in that way than I was at 
the thought of his leaving me, of my living without him. Perhaps 
I did not believe it was a final act. 

“Do you propose to fet ha: keep house while you go to your 
business?” I asked Walt|r. 

“I sltell stay with my sistc%Mfcte for the present,” he said. 

He couldn’t have said anything more likely to annoy me, I sup- 
ppse. I lftiew his sister Mate, or I knew her slightly— *no more than 
I could help. She was a school-teacher, gnd school-teachers I have 
•lever been able to abide. She was a plain spinster, had worked 
her way through school, and lived in a three-room apartment 
near the school where she taught ^lmtovin. Only £nce w»s I iit that 
apartment, and # once vfas enough. The furniture w?is all sccbgd- 
hand anfl ugjly. There were books enough-ebooks everywhere, up 
to the ceiling oyhelves, and on th« table and even tfie floqj*. And 
on one wall was a series of little sketches in pen and inl$ botanical 
drawings of flowers. M* ( s had|/donc them herself, Walter told me. 
I can just see^hcr, prim and humourless, sitting making those 
sketches. 

“I don’t suppose she’^given up her school to sit with Fanny,” I 
said. 

“No, of course # not. She Jias a kind neighbour who’ll come in,” 
Walter said. 

“Then you have everything arranged#’ I%aid. 

“Yes,” Walter said. “ T think so.” 

I put Fanny’s coat on. It was a several ittltfcoat of dark brown. 
I don’t like fussiness for ^children. Walter said, “Kiss^our mother 
good-bye, Fanny.” 


Well, anyone would have hated that^I^hink. You dem’t want 
your children tcid to show you af Fee lion. # But Tanny was never 
one to be coejjced into affectionS^e gestures^ <5oochbye,” she 
saM. She had a very clear voice, adult. She didn’t even make a 
move towaiyi kissfhg me. I grant this: Fanny’s consistent. 

Walter took her hind and led her away. weffit willingly 
enough. Thcic was still frost on the grass. Philip had gone to 
school, and there was no one else about, l^fother had been dead 
for six rAonths then. Walter got the car out, drove it up beside the 
hojise. I was*still standing tltere in the doorway — I wonde%why? 
Hc*st#pped tHfefcar? got out^and came up4:o me and said, “l # m 
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sorry, Cornelia. If you ever change your mind and want to share 
my life, you know where you can find me.” He stood there a few' 
seconds, as if he had some more to say, but he didn’t say another 
word, nor did I. He turned, got in the car, and drove away. I 
never saw him again t|U he brought Fanny to me when he was 
about to die. 

I have said scarcely a word about Philip, I see. I dare say there 
is some psychological reason foi^th^t. If 1 have ever lovcdranyone 
outside myself, I suppose Ft is Philip. He is now thirty-four years 
old and I have- h^d thirty-four years of loving him, whicMs a long 
time, but not long enough. He has never, from babyhood, been 
anything but beautiful. That’s a word that shouldn’t be used on 3 
boy, but I use it. He never moves but with grace. He has my 
build 1 , big-<boned % and straight and tall, but hR face has a sweetness « 
myifc never h&d. He bas only to smile anefthe world is his. Fanny 
pushed off any generosity, but Philip received as sweet ly as he 
gave. He wa? delicate when young. 

Som^tiittes I thinlP Walter would have left earlier had it not 
been for Mother. But thbn there would have been no Fanny. 
Once Mother said to me, “Cornelia, are you trying^o make Philip 
despise his father?” 

“I wotild like him to despise laziness,”*! said. “Walter is lazy.” 

“I have never noticed it,” Mother said. 

Well, he was lazy. Jt does a man good to do a few physical tasks 
after a day spent over a desk. The drive had to be shovelled by 
someone. Holding Mothers balls of yarn for her wasn’t exactly 
strenuous* or deserving to be called industriousness. Of course, 
Walter never loved'lhis jiouse and didn’t care how it x looked or 
whether thiligs were tidy in .the yardrr not. You’re escaping life 
when you come horns and sit down with a book or go to your 
room arid fuss with waiting just for your own amusement. , 

Philip came home fromrschool that day aboijt half-past three. 
He said, ^Wlyn^’s P^nny?” %t once, and I sAd, “Sit down, 
Philip.” And I t<<fd him Fanny had gone — his father too — tkat 
they would not be back. 

He looked at ihe with such a strange look. “Not be back?” he 
said. 

“No, never.” \ sec no point in lying to children. But I could see 
Philip was upset. 

“B^t I made her sled,” he said v “Why did she* go? Are you 
go\ng to be divorced ?”. 
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“I expect so, in time. I don’t know, Philip.” 

He was a tall boy, even then, but he came into my arms and 
cried against me, and I comforted him as best I could. 

“We’re going to manage all right,” I told him. “You and I can 
manage everything.” 

He hayd very blue eyfcs aild fair hair* He still has them. His 
mouth is fine and his smile is very sweet. 

Afte^a white he slid from my^arms and® went out to the back 
shed, where he was working oft the sleci^ which was to be a surprise 
for Fanny. He had a kindness that he extendejl e^en to Fanny, 
who had never appreciated it. I heard him hammering, and I 
^vent out to the kitchen and begait t£ make cookies, thoijgh it 
wasn’t my habit to do baking in the afternoon. After a while the 
pounding stopped and he came sflowly mto the Mtchei^ sat on the 
stool by the table, watnhing me ctft out thg cookie*. 

“It’s fcmesoiifc,” he said then. 

“Nonsense,” I said. “Fanny neyer played with vou when she 
was here. You^cnow that. Go wash your lfends and #ut Out the 
rest of the cookies.” 

He Wrighte Jed up and went to wash his hands. Then he began 
to cut cookies in funny shapes and even laughed aloud once at an 
elephant he’d made. He’s resilient, Philip. I knew we’d manage 
by ourselves, and we did. 

On the third day*after that*I went out into the back room and 
the sled was gone. I have never known or asked what he did with 
it. 
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I AM not so callous thaf I cann6t sec how shameful it was to 
let Fanny ^o away from me. She v as no more than a a baby, 
though she never looked like a baby. I was a bull-headed 
youijg woman at that timl aicd could no more admit I was wrong 
than I could deny my own existence. My only defence is that she 
seemf d to go qu^:e willingly, that she always loved her father far 
more than shp did me, thht M e both recognized this. But it was 
shameful, unnatural— that I do admit. Perhaps *it was ghameful 
too that Walter was willing to leave Philip with me. But they were 
not close Fnilip ami I were^closc. And the truth is that Philip 
missed Fanny more than fce did his father, which is odd enough, 
because they were so far apart in Uge and had li^le to do with 
each other. But he missed «her. 

“Did Ijanny take her pyjamas with th£ clowns on?” he asked 
once. 

Another time he said, “I suppose Fanny cun read all right by 
now.” He had^ taught* her to read a little. 

“I’m sure she can. She if living with a school-teacher,” I told- 
him. I ne^i avoided het* name. I told Philip they were living with 
Mate. Of course, it piust have been hard for him ta understand 
the situation^ I don’t undA stand it yet jriyself, after all tHesc years. 

I never got a divorce. Walter didn't alk for it, and I had no 
desire to,rnarry again. I’d had my go at matrimony and I knew I 
wasn’t built for i%. 

Philip wpit at ^>at tknc to NJ;ss Gray’s school imtown. It was a 
small progressive school with bnly twelve pupils. V Valter wantfd 
Philip to go to the public school, but when we Ijad th(j, opportun- 
ity for a better schooling I could see no reason not to seize it. 
“They are teaching him nothing, only to follow his own ^wcet 
will,” Walter said once. I know more about education now than I 
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did then, and I believd Walter was right for once in his life. But 
then I took education for granted. I trusted teacher*, whether I 
lik^d tKem or not, anli I suppose I th&ught th^t if ypu paid mQle 
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you got more. Philip danced well, he had a knack for making 
little animals out of clay, he could write a poem that sounded 
almost adult, and I never noticed but what he knew the ordinary 
things, like multiplication tables and so on. And he was very 

{ popular in the school. He had a sweet voice and always looked 
ike an aqgel at Christmaj parties and thelike. Miss Gray adored 
him — and who could wonder? He would pick flowers to take to 
her, anc^he wotildn’t be lmbarra|ped preseifting them. He made 
me sweet little surprises with hts clay. He gave away his toys if he 
thought tmyone wanted them. And every Chrjsti^as he made 
something special to send to Fanny. Once it was a little notebook 
tfcat had a hand-painted cover. Oncfc if was, of all things, a^rag 
doll that he cut out and stuffed himself, though Fanny had never 
flayed with dolls. Onfce it was a sifiall wooden bo» decorated with 
small figures and varniriicd very cfrefully.^1 never •discouraged 
this, though I befieve it made me impatient. But I daresay I tievfcr 
recovered frotn rgy own shame. 

There’s no seftse in saying they were a #ompletefcy*easJ and 
satisfactory time, those r ext months. Ofrcourse, they weren’t, but 
I do thiitk I managed quite naturally and sensibly. There’s no use, 
either, in denying that I fe^t a kin^ of triumph that I was manag- 
ing so well, or that I found pleasure in having Philip to ipyself. 

There were a few nonsensical things missed. Walter always 
drew out my chair a ? the table* Sometimes 1 laughed at him for 
his politeness. But # I missed it. Then one night whgn I came to the 
fable Philip looked up at me with some* odd ^lxiety, then slipped 
from his chair, came around, and pulled out my chair fofrme. Nor 
did I laugj^ him — I was touched. 

And at night Walter hate$l to go t<^be%. He would yt up in our 
bedroom in the easy-chftir with the flounc^ and read till quite 
late. # It annoyed me, for I am one who likes to sleep the infinite I 
get to bed. But h<^ always did it, and he^vfoiffd ndt stay downstairs 
for his reading, though I suggestcd%it mor^thaiT»once.^Vell, you 
knew, I mi^ed feeing him there in tffe flounced tjjiair, even though 
I had been (bothered by the sight all those years. It didn’t seem 
natural to able to» go to sleep immediately* an<^, in fact, I 
didn’t*slee j^wcll at all those first months. Buf I got usedgo it in 
time. If Philip had been a little smaller I would hfcve brought him 
in and l£t him sleep in the other bed, but I flian’t think I could do 
that. However, I did move lym into the next room, which was big 
anr^qjeant toi>® a guest roqpi. It’s been his* ever since. 
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“Like your new room?” I asked him after the move. 

“It’s big,” he said. 

“Yes, you’ll have room for all your treasures.” 

.“It doesn’t have any slant in the roof,” he said. 

“The safer will be your head!” 

He was doing his homework. He? mad- some little circles on the 
paper, then said, “Does Fanny have a room of her own, or does 
she sleep with Aunt •Mate?” 

“I wouldn’t know,” I fold him. “But she certainly has a bed, 
you may be^urp of that.” 

“It would be funny to live with a school-teacher,” he said. 

Qe kept on making circles till I wanted to tell him to stop. 

“Could I go to see her some day?” he asked then. 

Now, I # ’m noi saying I was right, but I skid, “I don’t think sot 
Philip. You«see, they went fiecause they* weren’t contented here 
any more. Perhaps some day you could see her, butenot right 
now.’ 

“Fanny $as contented,” he said slowly. 

“N<f, not really. She’s* like that cat you used to have a story 
about — she likes to walk by herself. But they’ll tike care of her, 
never fear.” 

So he didn’t say any more about her*for a while. Perhaps she 
was a kind of idea to him, a piece of a family. And naturally it was 
hard for him to understand that a^amily isn't always a permanent 
thing. He madp her Christmas presents after that, but he didn’t 
talk of her much. 

Jen, Jen Deemster — Why haven’t I put Jen in b£ior # e this? She 
was, she is* my best friefid., We’re a% different as night and day, 
except that we laugh at the same things.' She was born what she 
is; I’vccnade myself what I am. I went past her house one^day, 
and she was pitting sArpe delphiniums in tfjc front row of a 
border. I^stoppeil thenar and#! called out to her, €u Hey, you can’t 
do that! That h^to go in tftc back!” 

She has red hair, and a husky sort of voice, like ftthel Barry- 
more’s. Sh^putf.pa hand and pushed her hair back and called out 
to me in that odd voice, “I’ll putthem where I like! Wlro areyou?” 

I got out of the cf r and came to her, and I said, “I’m Cornelia 
Boone from up the hill. You won’t see anything behifid those 
delphiniums, that’s all I meant. I don’t like seeing gardens mis- 
handled.” 
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“How do you do?” she said. “Come in and have some bread 
and jam with me — the bread’s just out of the oven.” 

So I came with her and we had fresh bread and jam and coffee. 
She has one of those faces that made you think they’re beautiful, 
though she is not and never was beautifu^. But high cheekbones 
•and hollowed-out cheek p|ane?and commanding eyes can deceive 
you. 

Whenil left, she said, “I’m^gltd you’re my next-door neigh- 
bour — but you must never try to boss Ihe around, Mrs Boone.” 

She left those delphiniums right there in ^ie {ro«t row. Well, 
I’m one to run things, but I’ve never tossed Jen around, and I 
suppose that’s why we’ve stayed frieflds. 

That was our beginning. There’s never been an end. When she 
♦ rst saw the clyldrenf she looked from tjjem to rrl ft, bac^ at them. 
“Funny,” she said, “I didn’t expecf these ctyldren.” 

The firtt time she came over, after Walter went, she sat down- 
stairs on the sofa* looking more urban than country-women like 
us have a right to look. It was snowing, th^first real snow we’d 
had. She had on a wool diess gold cdlour with a wide, twisted 
belt of leather. 

“Fanny asleep?” she sa^ji. 

“I wouldn’t know,” Ptold her. “Fanny doesn’t live here any 
more.” 

She looked at me strangely. |4 Docsn’t liv^ here any more?” 

“No. Walter and Fanny have taken another road. They’ve 
moved out.” 

“I don’t believe you,” she said. 

“Well, yoif'd better. It’s true. We’v^beeif what they call in- 
compatible from the bee;iniing. WeWe made a clear# break.” 

“But — FannyV ’ she said. She was shocked through and through, 
and # I must admit in that moment I felt a jjiock too, as i# it were 
incredible that IJhad allowed this to happen. BSt, as I’ve said, I 
was bullheadccf I’ve not admitted mistal£s ea£ty, cv*n when it 
wctuld be |p my credit to do so. 

“Look, j« n ” i said, “don’t go righteous on me. You know 
quite yrell I^n not godd for Fanny, nor is Fanmffor#ne. We rub 
each othcrathc wrong way, and always have. She gets 8n with 
Walter, and he’ll be good for her. They’re lh|ing*with his sister at 
the mofnent, and she’ll look out for Fanny. It ought to have 
happened before this.” 

VSke’s only*fmir Vcars olej ” Jen said. 
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“Then the sooner she makes the break the better,” I said. “I 
haven’t cast her out into the storm or anything like that. I*m not 
a monster, Jen. But it’s my opinion that she’s better off with 
Walter, who loves her a good deal and is like her. I’m not at all 
like her, -you know that. I’ve never been able to cope with her, 
and never will be abl? to. You nsedn’^t look so shocked. It’s all. 
right. We’re all better off.” 

“But I am shocked,” she saif 1 . “You Weren’t folced to^give her 
up — ” 

“In a waj I jvas. Walter wouldn’t go without her, and that’s 
the truth. I didn’t put Walter out, either. He went of his own free 
wil^ because he wanted to, because he couldn’t stand living wi{Ji 
me or in this house another minute. Even you must have seen we 
dida’t get^.on, Jen.” 

“But you didn’t gjjve up Piiilip,” she iaid in a flat way unlike 
hSr. Pll say now that I was frightened in that mbment.«l counted 
on her friendship, arfli I had f a feeling she was Jakifig her friend- 
ship £way fiPom me.*- 

“NoT Of course not,” I said. 

“I see. How terrible,” she said. 4 

“It isn’t terrible at all. 4 doy’t like Jiaving been a fool so long, 
that’s all. But it’s not terrible. We parted very amicably and 
finally. . . . Shall we have some tea?” 

I have always liked having tea«with Jen, “who appreciates the 
beautiful cups pother collected, and tvho always has an air with 
a cup in hand. 

“Yes, I’d like some t£a,” she said. 

So I went and made te£, but I was shaken. I thinly I would have 
minded losing Jen’s frieifasl^ip more jhan losing Walter — a hard 
saying, but true. I picked her favourite efips, brought the tray in, 
put it or the low table near the hearth, poured tea. 

The snow was\hicl?oiA there past the windows, and we seemed 
shut insidg it. Tfcen Psaid, st#aight out. “You’vt' stopped liking 
me. 

“No,” she said^ but she said it sadly. 

“I expect to h#.ve a very good life here with Philip 1 ,” I told her. 

“Do*your” shc # asked. “I wonder if you will, |lornt : lia. 1 
haven’t stoppedCikigg you. I don’t give friendships up as easily as 
that. All the same, I d4 not think you will have a good lifc«without 
Walter and Fanny. They’re special people, not toJje forgotten. 
E\*er^time I look at f Fanny, I think, What a tpeci^l child! I 
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don’t need to tell you Walter is special too — he always has been. 
He’s refused to sell himself cheap. That’s something nowadays, 
Cornelia. I feel terribly sad, that’s all. And I don’t understand 
you.” 

“You haven’t lived with Walter,” I said. “There’s nothing so 
special about Walter. He’a an ordinary m4n doing an ordinary 
job. He makes no concessiclis, true, but now and again you have 
to, to fit mto this world. tje’s without ambitibn — and he doesn’t 
like me. Fanny may be special,® but ha^ you ever lived with a 
child like Sanny? No, you haven’t, Jen. She’s intelligent, but not 
communicative nor friendly. She will not allow you to love her. 
Shj’s completely self-sufficient, which k rfc>t normal for a child^of 
four. Neither does she like me. But she docs have a fondness for 
filter, and that is whore she belongs, with him. Sl^f warded to -go 
as much as Walter did.” 

“I don’t i>clieve*it,” Jen said. “No four-year-old wants to leave 
her mother.” 

When she went^way, she kissed me. She’s done thA iy>t Aore 
than two or three times in all these years. “I’m so sorry. So tefribly 
sorry,” shk said, find weilt out iftto the snow. 

For a few minutes there I came close tm thinking I would never 
see Jen again. Of course I»have, often. But there was pity.in her 
voice, and I couldn’t bear that. 

“Sorry for what? Dftn’t be silly!” I said and laughed. 

But she didn’t arflwer, just? walked off and down the road, with’ 
the snow falling on her. 

She came over again, bring : ng a little poPof azaleas. Skhs didn’t 
mention Waltdt, and everything seeme<X as ifcuscd to be. Our 
friendship ifas never stopped 

When Christmas came, I must admit that there was % little 
difficulty. But we put up a tree and triipfiidf it, Aid I spent too 
much on present^Por Philip, I got h^n a mitroscqpe th^J year, a 
gooc^ one, and sMs too. We were invfted to Jen’s for dinner, and 
that went offyll right. But of course it was not quite the same as it 
had been wh<$i Walter ^ind Fanny were there. Asd Philip got a 
Christnftis ayrd fiom Fanny. It just said, “^rry Christmas, 
fanny”, in block letters. Philip also receive^ atoook, Treasure 
Island , from Walter. I received nothing at all®from either one. But 
Philip went out in the late afternoon and tried his skis and 
seenfcd^to have Jiyi. 
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When I went to say good-night to him, I sat down by the bed 
and said, “Has it been a good Christmas?” 

“Wonderful!” he said, and smiled at me sweetly. “I’m quite 
good on the skis, don’t you think? And the microscope’s keen!” 

“I liked the creche you made, too. It was very clever of you.” 

When I bent to kist him, I hea#ti a faint rustle under his pillow. 

“What are you hiding under your pillow?” I asked him. 

“Oh, nothing,” ?ie said. 

I didn’t ask to see. Buf the next day, vhen I was putting things 
in his draper, ,1 came on the card from Fanny, crumpled, and I 
knew what he had had under his pillow. I didn’t think this a 
healthy sign, but he wafn’t unhappy. He had friends, lots of th^m. 
Boys came to the house quite often, and I had parties on birthdays 
and one at thf» Christinas season. I never# objected to any sort#:>f 
hullabaloo# such as # boys mAce. And I always feJ them well. 

* Yes, of course there were these small difficulties, bu* in general 
life was good, very^ood. Philip was not one yr> nfbpc, no matter 
whA hn *?as feeling. He liked to sing, and it\vas a pleasure to 
hear # nis clear voice as iie took his bath, or as he worked in the 
garden. “Green Grow the Rusnes” was one of#iis favburitcs — I 
can still hear his voice eftmin^ down # the stairs — “ ‘Two, two, the 
lily-white boys’ ”. There was one spe*l of the one about Uncle 
Tom Cobley and all, and at that first Christmas it was “The 
Twelve Days of Christmas’*. H& seemed tf) like the long ones. 

He liked ttyhave a fire going, and we burned a good deal of 
wood that first winter. i.Ve have a bearskin rug in front of the 
hearth p <md Philip lifted to curl on that rug and watch the fire 
while I read to him. Ffe was very good at getting “just another 
chapter”., 

Though he has i^iid those few thinq*. about Fanny, he didn’t 
act lonely. He never has. He was writing little poems then. I 
have them stilfc TfSre^vyas one that’s always stuck in my # hcad. 

Bird, bird* flying over the hill , 

Singing ‘ ‘ Kuroo — kuroo ’ ’ , 

Where are you going , bird? 

Let me come too! 


Not much <ff a # poem, but I remember it still. Probably I re- 
member it because ft didn’t seem like Philip, who cluAg to here 
and now and never wanted to leave this house. «thi<^pface. We 


talked like grown-ups together at the table. <Hc*w^s ney^jy^ 
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he had ideas. And he never seemed bored, either. Yes, meals were 
better than they had been when Walter and Fanny were with us. 
When Mother was alive we’d done better, for she had a gentle yet 
interested way with her, and I suppose she flattered Walter more^ 
asking him about publishing, all that. Mother was a little woman, 
hut strong. And she was a jvorlfler. I got mf habits of work from 
her. She had a blind spot sfbout Walter, thought him more than 
he was, a%d of cohrse he likied her ffr it. Who tvouldn’t have? She 
# was more fond of Fanny than of^hilip, too. Mother was the only 
one who dfeuld get Fanny into her arms. I can s<ge ^iem in the 
brown Victorian chair with the velvet <^)ver, Fanny curled up 
against Mother in a way quite unlike*her. But she would sit j>n 
Mother’s lap in the brown chair and not try to get away. And 
Walter would c^me ai«d sit on a stbol n^ir her, apd thgy would 
talk — I hardly know what about, foi*I didn’^ listen. * 

“ Cornelia, sometimes I think you don’t know what you have,* 
Mother said tef mt^once. 

I didn’t answermer, and she didn’t go on. I iiked M^tf^r, But I 
wouldn’t let her or anyone e:se moralize to me. It set my ba<!k up. 

When firing <#ime on, there was the garden, and I worked like 
a dog out there. I did get Joe # Hill foi^partftime. I had a little break 
on the market right then, hnd I felt we’d manage, and we have. I 
saw Jen every few days. She never talked of Walter or Fanny. I 
began to get the plac? in shape® So*much needed doing, and it 
began to be done. r t his is a beautiful place, but it’s meant work to’ 
k£ep it so. You have to keep eternally at it. Bu^I like gardens and 
know them. I like working c side. 

I asked Philf^ if he’d like to go to carfip thrtf: summer, but he 
said no, he would rather st«^ r with n*c. ^here weren’j: so many 
boys up during the surrffner, so we were together most of the 
time. He even helped me with the flowers — and had a knaqk for it 
too. He was getting tall. It was toward tljcfcricl of tfle summer that 
I went to the vilfhge one day and r#ct Andty Joiws. 

“Jflello, ttycre,^\ndy,” I said. “An'S what navfe you been doing 
all summcr?| 

“Why, I wAit to camp,” he said. “I wish you’ddet IJfiilip come 
too. Wchadjun.” 

At supper I said, “But I thought you didn’t ty’anfto go to camp, 
son. Andy seemed to think you thought I diefn’t want you to go. I 
asked you, didn’t I?” 

didn’t want to. I wanted to stay hete,” he said. 
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“Andy had another idea entirely,” I said. 

“Camp’s silly,” he said. “I don’t like to swim very well. I like 
it better here.” 

That was all he would say. I don’t know to this day whether he 
wanted* to go or not # If he stayed, it was because he thought^I 
needed him, maybe. I don’t kn£w. ®r it may have been some- 
thing else altogether. It may have bedi that insecurity Miss Gray 
harped on — thougfi I don’t sfe Ijow i# could have beeflj actually. 
Or it may have been that other business she was talking about. 
Yes, perhaps k w?s. 

It wasn’t till almostpwo years had gone by — and they were 
g«od years, no matter what Jen or anyone thought — that I w«nt 
to see Miss Gray. Philip liked being my right-hand man. We went 
places tfgeth<fr, worked together. It waff good* But then Mtks 
pray asked me to dome down to the school soipe day soon, and I 
went, that very afternoon. I sat in her little office, whirfi had three 
abstractions on the walls. #She had always Jiad* a patter that 
soun^ecfr quite intftligent, but she was quiet ^his day — -just sat 
there with an embarra^ed look^n her .expressive face. 

“Well, what is it? Don’t tell me Philip has go? into trouble!” I 
said. 

“Philip is trouble,” she said. 

This was, as I said, almojt two years after Walter went. 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to be Aearfr than tljat,” I said. “Never 
mind the cryptic, Miss Gray.” 

“You haven’t •otjf.efl, then, that — that Philip seems mal- 
adjusted?* she said. 

“No, I can’t sa} I h^ve,” I told her. “If ever a ty>y was ad- 
justed, I’chsay it was Pnilip. And d#n’t # tell me a ‘divided home’ 
makes him feel insecure, or any of that malarkey, for no one is 
more fccure than Philip. Isn’t his work all right?” 

“Philip is very intelligent,” she said. “But, whether you know it 
or not, be does*Tce\ lpsecure^Hc — well, he buys, his friends, Mrs 
Boone.” 

“And what do you mean by that?” I asked her. 

“Just what t s^fd. He gives away everything he owns # just so 
other^will like him.” 

“I call that Jenerosity, nothing more.” 

“But it is more. And it’s not good for the other childrerf, either.” 

“T^ell, I will put ji stop to that if ypu want me to*’ I said, “JJut, 
personally, I think generosity is one*>f the vi ftu&. I send hwn4iere 
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for an education, and I’ll take care of his character. You didn’t 
say so, but I gather there is nothing wrong with his work.” 

She waited quite a while before she answered. Then she said, 
“Mrs Boone, I believe I have been wrong in speaking to you about 
Philip. I believe I have been wrong about a good many things, 
about this very school itself. I \fas taught to teach a certain way, a 
way that is free and givefl pleasure to the child. I have run this 
school fo§ nine ^ears now,*and I bfgin to doifbt my methods. The 
children have enjoyed themselves, up to»a point, but I have come 
to doubt that pleasure is what school is for. I dp not kgow whether 
your son is well educated or not. Everything is easy for him, per- 
haps too easy. But he uses his intelligence only on the things* he 
likes. He gives the impression that he is socially adjusted, but I 
hate the word ‘adjustment’ today , # thougj)i I used^t to ypu. only a 
moment ago. Could it n»t be that tlft educatjprs are all wrong? If 
children were strong in themselves, couldn’t it be that society 
would adjust to them?” 

“I don’t find Ailip weak,” I said. 

“Parents rarely do find theii^ children weak,” she said almost 
tartly. “But perhaps Philip is not weak — only strange. He is com- 
plex. If you think him not Jpo gencyous^let me tell you this. Yes- 
terday he gave ten dollar? to Sally Erskine so that she could get a 
pair of rabbits she wanted. He said it was his allowance, and per- 
haps it was. But ten dBllars is stiff quite a bit gf money for a boy to 
hand out. Sally I^skine’s parents could buy her # rabbits if they 
chose. They didn’t want them, and they yer§ angry.” 

“Perhaps you ought to *alk to the Erskines about adjhftment,” 
I said. “Perhfjss Sally is all full of frustrations because she isn’t 
allowed rabbits.” 

“Perhaps so. But Sally had been bestowing her smiles on Andy 
Jones. Philip was trying to buy her preference. That is trite, Mrs 
Boone, whether ygu like it or believe it € ftlay I atk this: was it — 
could it have be8n — his allowance?# 

“JHc gets^ dAlar and a half a week,” I said!-“He could have 
saved it, cer^inly.” 

She stood fp. She looked tired. 

“Buf you ^on’t know,” she said. “And Philip does lie. H% looks 
so honest; his very smile is honest. But he lies*Mif Boone. I have 
loved Philip very much — he carries an enchSntment in him. But I 
abhor lying. He wrote an esspy for Sally last week and den^d it. 
It v^s«unmistaJ*ai>ly^ his, for Jie has certain peculiarities of style 
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He is more poetic than the rest, and Sally is completely matter-of- 
fact and unimaginative. He looked straight at me and smiled and 
lied.” 

f “But I dare say he wanted to protect her.” 

“I dare say. But I don’t happen to call that protection. That is 
not the only time. If it were, I might tlynk it only a child’s idea o? 
chivalry. I could tell you of a dozen ottyer times, but I will tell you 
only one. The childi«jn had rnz^e a relif f map, and the rivers were 
painted blue. We were t$ paint the names on the rivers after the 1 
first paint \^as firy. One morning I came in and found# the rivers 
all named, wrongly — with made-up, rather funny names. Again, 
Philip is the only boy w4th»just that kind of imagination. I foujid 
him washing red paint off his hands. No, he did it and he denied 
it, $weetlv but ^pmpletely. Thtf*e are other occasions. I was taugl^ 
that chilaren go through phAes of lying, Jbut that s # pot should have 
dbme and gone by now. I am mostly talking for'nyself^I shall not 
teach this school an<f:her year, for I have lost my faith in it. When 
you %oiqf fo put PJulip into* a preparatory scm>ol, you will find 
out hftw much he knows, if anything, I’m sorry I troubled you, 
for you do not look as if you wer? listening. Perhaps it h natural 
you should not. But thirjr. of what I have said.” 

Thatjs the gist of what we said to each other, if not the exact 
words. 

I’m not what you might (Tall generous n?/self, but I still think 
generosity a virtue. \t quite touched *me that Philip should have 
saved his money to # give Sally Erskine her heart’s desire. But the 
lying? Ni^pl have nevei* condoned that. That’s why I had a kind of 
respect for Walter ^t thciend, because he told the t*uth about our 
incompatibility. So th«€ cynfcrence # about lying got* under my 
skin. I could understand the essay business. A good many children 
have v^itten compositions for other children over the years. But 
the paint job — well, ^ht f did n’t have much proof, but she seemed 
sure. An gdd wc*nan,*Miss G&y. She did give up % her school at the 
end of the term and tbok a jftb in an office somiVhere. 

I’ve always been open with Philip. I’ve never hic^ things from 
him, or pretenefed something was other than it was? I called him 
into the living-rooi\i when he got home from school $nd told him 
to sit down. H • w m getting a big boy then, but he had not lost 
that open, sweet, childish look. 

“Philip,” I said, “I want to know about that pgint job on the 
riverS. Miss Gray seims to think you^lid it. And §hq seems to tj^'ink 
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you lied about it. If you did the painting, you did. It wasn’t 
sensible, but it wasn’t criminal. But I don’t want any lies about it 
— that would be a crime. To me it would. I’m not going to punish 
you, but I want the truth. Did you do it?” 

He looked straight at me, smiling that small half-smile of his, 
and said, “No, I didn’t. I told her so.” 

“That’s good enough fir me,” I said. “All right, go get your 
snack.” 
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I FOUND out that M ; ss Gray^adn’t taught Philip much. He 
tried examinations for three different schools and prssed none 
of them. It angered me some, for Philip was brilliant. That’s 
no): just a doting mothef’s judgment; he was brilliant. He is. He 
did very well in English and history, but he did nothing at all in 
mathematics. * 

“It’s ridiculous,” ,1 said td'him. “What have you been doing all 
this time? You can’t multiply or divide or cvch add.” 

“Well, I don’t like!' figures much,” he said, not humiliated at all. 
“You’d better like them a little!” 

“I Could go to the high school in town,” he said. 

“Nonsense! You’re going to have a dedent school if I have to go 
ragged. I’m going up to Endley tomorrow and see what’s what. 
You’re, coming with me.” 

“I’d just as soon stay here. I don’t care whether I go away to 
school or not. You’d be all Slone- here,” hf. said. 

“I know that. Don’t think I wouldn’t miss you, but you’re going 
to have an education, an* 1 not in our local schools, either. ThcreHl 
be holidays.” 

“I don’t think I’d lftc it,” he said. “Why dc I have to be 
educated?,I don’t wanftojbe anythmg special.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” 

We event up to Endley and we talked to the headmaster there. 
He wasn’t very* encouraging. 

“Why, doesnP. he Spend another year in graihmar school?” he 
suggested. “He’s*young yet. it’s not a good idea to enter a school 
when you’re not prepared. However, I will give hin^ an examina- 
tion if yoi^liker” 

After this Mr iuckley asked me to come and see him. 

“We will taf:c Philip on one condition, Mrs Boone,” he said, 
“that he be tutored ¥n arithmetic this summer. It is obvious that 
he is an imaginative, clever boy, but I doubt whether he has 
applied himself to t! anything. In Imdley ht vyil^ have to afiply 
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himself. This is a progressive school, but we prepare for 
college.” 

“I hope so,” I said to him. “And Philip is clever and imagin- 
ative. He can apply himself if he chooses.” 

“That’s just it — he will have no choice at Endley,Mrs Boone.” 

I got Maggie Elliot to tutor him. She livbs on our road and I 
knew she often substituted iti the schools and was considered good. 
She cam^ to ouf house fiv,e days ^ week all Summer. She liked 
Philip — how could she help it?3— but orye she said to me, “He 
doesn’t lis^n, Mrs Boone. I think I’ll give it up.”. 

“I think not,” I said. “I’ll see that he does listen, Mrs Elliot.” 

So I took him in hand. “Philip, thisns what I want for you,’’ I 
said. “I don’t look forward to having you away from home, but I 
wgnt you to do well i a school, to fnake me prou^ of you. I am 
proud of y<ju now, but we^Ion’t just si * still in £his life. We have to 
go on learning mcfre and more. There’s no reason on earth that 
you can’t get this # arithmetic, if yo\j want lb. You learn other 
things you want tb — why not arithmetic?” t 

“It seems silly,” he said. “And^ honestly, I don’t care aboilt go- 
ing away«to schcg)l. I’d just as soon go in town.” 

“You’d have mathematics in town toci No, Philip, I want you 
to work on this. When yom’re finished, I’ll take you on a jaunt to 
New York. Would you like that?” 

I suppose that was bribery — sfcuncfis so, putting it down. I also 
got permission fror£ Endlcy fbr him to come home week-ends. But 
that was conditional on his marks. 

Then one night we built a little fire. It haft turned unexpectedly 
chill for August We sat there by the fire, Ad alljof a sudden Philip 
said, “I guAs you don’t waig; me with yiu — like Fanpy.” 

My heart turned right <fver. That’s a saying but it felt like that. 

“Don’t want you, son?” I said. “You’re all I want in theiwhole 
world? But I want you to grow up educed** and*useful. I don’t 
want you wasted, •Philip. You’re not^oing away from njp, you’re 
just going so^ou%an come back to m£, wiser*and*better. And that 
was an unking remark about Fanny. Fanny wasn^t happy here. It 
hurt terribly t| let her go, but I was thinking abou^her happiness, 
son.” 

But was I? I cringed a little, putting that doyvn. i don’t believe 
I was thinking of Fanny’s happiness at all. 0h, I suppose I justi- 
fied myself then by believing^so, but it isn’t true. I could hardly 
beai^jt that Philip should think I wanted hifti gone. If I could 
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have been sure, I think I would have found a tutor and kept him 
at home. He loved our home, as I did, and he couldn’t bear 
to leave it, and me. I stuck to my guns, though. I took him to 
New York and we did everything you do in New York, and he 
seemed to enjoy it too. And when September came he went to 
Endley. 

But before that, Andy Jones came up to play, and Jen was here 
that afternoon. It was warm, and we,jsat out on the terrace near 
the ginkgo tree. The boys had ueen out practising archery, but 
after a bit fye heard them in the living-room. 

“Oh, I want to T go,”, Philip said. “Nothing to do here.” 

“Well, I sort of want ».o. But they’re very strict at Exeter,” 
Andy said. 

“My jnoth^ can’t st^nd it to have me go,” Philip said. “£j|^e 
mopes around all over the place. She wants me to go to school in 
town, but not me!” 

“Well, I have to 'go where Dad went,” Andy said. “Did your 
dari'go *o‘ y fcndley?” 

“No.” 

Then there was a silence, after which* Philip *pid, “That was a 
lie — my mother’s really. glad to get rid of me. She can’t stand it 
having me underfoot.” 

“Oh, your mother’s all right. She doesn’t nag at you every 
minute like my mother does.” 

“That’s what you think. She wants me to hi something special, 
a great doctor or a great artist or something. Well, I won’t be. I’m 
not goi^4 to be anything at all. She’ll see!” 

“I think I’ll b" a lawyer,” Andy said. 

“I won’t. I won’t d anything .” 

Their voices drifted away. They wc*.t back to their archery. 

Jen said, “He’s just lonesome.” 

“How could he say ajhing like that?” 

“I to^l you, -he’s J just lQpesome, scared atfout going away to 
school.” ° A a •» 

“If he doesn’t know I love him, he doesn’t know anything.” 

“Boys like t) be dramatic. They like feeling un'Sved.” 

“Blit how coulil he feel unloved? He’s all I do love. But I can’t 
let him grow .p ignorant.” 

“He won’t. He’IPbe all right. Or I hope so, CorneHa. He’s a 
troubling boy, complex and troubling. But he adores you, as you 
know. And why shouldn’t he?” 
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“He didn’t sound so, Jen. I’ve certainly tried to give him a 
good life.” 

“Maybe you’ve tried too hard. Maybe you’ve made everything 
too easy for him — though I know you respect work, all that.” 

“Of course I respect work, and I don’t think Philip is lazy. He 
dpesn’t like concentrating on things he doesn’t like, that’s all. 
That’s why I’ve had to spend all this money on a tutor this 
summer. JJut he* can worl$ forevei^on something he likes. He’s 
worked like a man in the gardeif. He kncgvs as much about it as I 
do. He’ll figid himself in time. But that conversation g^t under my 
skin; Jen, I admit.” 

“It shouldn’t. He was just being dramatic, as I said.” 

I didn’t tell her what he’d already said about Fanny. 

JHe was so sweet at cupper that ‘night.^He noticed thjLt I had 
cooked his favourite dishee. He made a? centre-piece of phlox him- 
self. He wa« very Ibving and beautiful. 

“Will you wtite to me every day?” he askt>i. 

“I’ll try — a smA letter, anyway. But you’lhbe home for week- 
ends if you tend to your knitting^” 

“Oh, I Vill. If>romisef I wouldn’t go if I couldn’t come home 
every week!” he said. “You won’t Jpucb anything in my room, 
will you?” 

“Not a thing.” 

I couldn’t tell him f’d overheard liim and Andy. He was so 
loving . After desserf he came around behind me, put his arms 
ait>und me, and kissed me. 

I took him up to Endlev next day, and when I saw hl.n walk 
away from me 1 ! felt as if 1 d died a littlA I suppose I had, in a 
way. But I have a lot of life ir^me still, ifi sjiite of the chunks taken 
out of me. He walked avv^ and into the buildjng without looking 
back. He’d said he’d rather go in by himself, and I let, him, 
knowing how boys feel with other boys.^But he didn’t look back 
once. 

I fame b^ck litre and the house was so empty, I felt as if I 
couldn’t bear^t. I went out and worked in tlu garden. I got my- 
self some luncltand then couldn’t eat it. I was still hurt at what he 
had saiefto Aqply, but I remembered all his loving ways. I tol 1 my- 
self Jen was right, that he was just trying to sourjpl li\>e a story-book 
characterjtBut the hurt went in like a barb, dll the same. I don’t 
suppose it has ever come out. x 

W^Jter sent me a cheque once a month — twb hundred dollars. 
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It must have left him short, but I took it and used it. I needed it. 
There was never a note, just the cheque. It’s cost a good deal- to 
keep this house up, far more than Walter sent, but, as I said, I 
was lucky in the stock market and I managed. I suppose people 
gossiped about us, but I have never been one to dwell on what 
people think of me o? what the public thinks of me. Jen has stuck 
by me, and that’s enough. 

I hate even now Pemembermg that first week Philip v;as gone. I 
even thought of Waite- and Fanny and wondered if I’d done 
wrong. One night I even contemplated w riting to Wal J *r and say- 
ing, “Let’s let bygone^ be bygones,” but I didn’t write. When 
morning came I felt more'sensible and I thought of the week-end 
and Philip’s coming and his telling me all his experiences at 
school. J bega ' to plan what I’d cook, wk it we could do to mrkc 
the week-end gay. 

Then he didn’t come. He called me up, collect, ard said they 
wouldn’t let him come the first week-end. But he thought he could 
corhe the hext ones 

“Is everything all right?” I asked him. 

“Oh, yes, it’s fine,” he said. “Are you all rir.ht, Mother?” 

“Of course. Well, I’l_ count on n.^xt week, son.” 

I find it hard to put down what Philip looked like, except to say 
he was beautiful, which says nothing. He was always tall for his 
age, slender, and he had the clearest blue eyes ever, and that mop 
of fair curly hair that wouldn’t stay down flat, and all his gestures 
were full of grace. He never went through that stage where he was 
all piri/ffies and awkwardness. His skin stayed clear and smooth 
and he had the selid te&h all my family has. At senool he wore the 
school jacket, blue, with re A, and slacks. He was never 

grubby, always immaculately clean. 

Heniid come home the next week-end, and he had changed a 
little already. Tie was Tweet, but he was quiet. 

“You-reallydo like it at<£ndley?” I asked him. 

“Yes, it’s all right,” he said. “Algebra’s harcf, 1 but I can do it.” 

“Of course you can! The food’s all right?” 

“Well, not like yours, but it’s all right. I see t.ie chrysanthc- 
murtfs are blossoTning.” 

“Yes. Tell hie rbout the masters. Are they good?” 

“They’ll do. Th3y aren’t like Miss Gray, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

“I should hope r not! She didn’t know what she wantecl, Miss 
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Gray. I never quite forgave her for not trusting you, Fm afraid.” 

He gave me his best smile, loving and teasing a little, and he 
said, “Mother, I did paint the rivers. It just seemed like a jolly 
thing to do.” 

I even laughed, heaven forgive me. “Well, confession* is good 
f(8r the soul, they say,” I said. “But no morAionsense of that sort, 
Philip. You’re a big boy now.” Then I came to myself a bit and I 
said, “Then you lied to m^ too, P^lip.” 

“I didmt want you disappointed in mg ,” he said. 

What sl^guld I have done? I was disappointed, that is sure, and 
yet I told myself that that had been a pl^se. fladn’r Miss Gray 
herself said that boys did go through a^>hase of lying? I gave him 
a credit mark for telling me now. 

yhen he didn’t comg home for three \geeks. H^calle^i me tsp 
every time and ft>ld me bg was sorry ^but his marks just weren’t 
good enoutji. He’ll try awfully hard the nex? week. The fourtli 
week he did cdfrie 

“See, I told yon£” he said. “I ma<Jc it!” 

He seemed so glad to b ' home, I didn’t scold him much. 

Then — it was gear Thanksgiving — I got a letter from Mate. I 
thought she must be writing me about Finny, but she wasn’t, or 
not altogether. 

“My dear Cornelia,” she wrote, “This is a difficult letter to 
wiite for I do not hold with talebearing. Perhaps it will not be 
that. Perhaps you sircady know what I have to say. If so, forgive 
m/ seeming interference. In itself, this d^s nog seem wrong . . 

I remember saying, “C~t to the poiftt!” She go?*to the 
point. 

“. . . but / wonder if it is wj^e. This isiak%s four times Philip has 
come on a Saturday to se<f Fanny. He is a nieg boy and it is plain 
that he is very fond of his sister, but if they are to have serrate 
homes? does it seem wise to let them beffome toi fond of each 
other? Somcthingrfiat Philip said gav^mc the impoessior^hat you 
do ngt know^f tlfcse visits. He has mtrely ta^en Fanny for walks, 
once took her to the museum, once to the zoo. tfe is very polite, 
very manncrl J I like him. But I have wondered wither you 
knew oi^approved. He is welcome, but there 9 a psychological 
problem involved, as you must sec. If he comes*witk your permis- 
sion, ignoie this. Sincerely, Mate Boone.” 

Easy enough after the event to say what you should ha; * dgne. 
But Udiat should I Jiatc done? I felt sick. I saAhere a long time, 
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just looking at the letter. I’d been putting in a few last bulbs and I 
had on slacks and the old red sweater. After a half-hour or so I put 
on a leather jacket and walked down the hill to Jen’s. Jen had a 
husband, whom, I see, I haven’t even mentioned. Odd — I hardly 
think of Jen as anyone’s wife, just as my friend. Yet she had a hus- 
band, John Deemstc 1 :, who was a top-notch lawyer, older than 
Jen, set in his ways. I found Jen dusting John’s study, which is a 
cosy room, lined vith law books, and with a globe on the wide 
window-sill. There was a fire 'burning there, and everything was 
quiet and shining. 

Jen saidj ‘Why 4 ,' hello, Cornelia,” and I came and sat in the red 
leather chair that was John’s. 

I should have kept it to myself. I can keep secrets. 

Jen sat on the corner of the desk, dustcloth in hand. “What’s on 
your miKd?” she asked. “You look upset.” 

* “I am,” I told her. “Philip’s been going to see Fanny week- 
ends. I am upset.” 3 

Jjn frowned a h’.ttle. “That’s not so bad, is *?” she asked. 

“Yes, it’s bad. Because he didn’t tell me. He pretended his 
marks were so low he couldn’t get home. That’s what’s bad.” 

“Oh. Yes, I’d say that was bad enough. But perhaps he feels 
compelled to go. He knowS^ou wduMn’t let him. Perhaps you 
ought to just make it easy for him to go. After all, she is his sister, 
Cornelia.” 

“Look, Jen, she’s a baby beside him. They can’t possibly have 
anything in common. They’re as unlike, as far apart, as the poles. 
It’s as ; ^u said — lie iVkes to dramatize things.” 

Jen got off the desk nd went and stood in fron* of the fire. She 
still held on to the duncloth. 

“Did you ever think — he might just We her?” she asked then. 

“N :>, I never did! She’s too young to interest him. She’s not his 
kind at all. SI. 2 wi fl nc; doubt grow up to be a prim spinster of a 
school-teacher, like Mace— and certainly, whatever Philip be- 
comes, it will be notfling lik« that. No, he’s putt* : ng on an act. But 
I must say I don’t know what to do about it.” 

“I can’t te] 1 you,” Jen said. “Unless you’d coi&ider bringing 
Fanry h<8ne wh‘*re she belongs.” 

“Well, that.is out. The thing is done, Jen — over and done. I 
don’t believe in hanging on to something that there’s no juice in 
any more. So don’t get romantic ideas.” 

‘°That’s my only solution. I can** help you,” Jen said. 
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I was sorry already that I’d told her. I am a strong woman and 
I don’t beg other people to help me out of my difficulties. Yet, I 
admit, it was comforting to be there with her. 

“Well, no need to bother you with it,” I said. “I’ll work some-* 
tlyng’out.” 

“Did you ever think, Cornelia, that it might seem truly horrible 
to Philip that you don’t even miss Fanny?’ 

“Oh, I i? iss her,” I said.#“But^tlm thing’s done” 

“Children never think things are that final,” Jen said. 

She askeofcme to stay to lunch, but I couldn’t^I wen^home, up 
the hill and into the empty house. Shejiafln’t helped me much, 
except by just being Jen. I read the letter over again, and then I 
went to the phone and called the headmaster and asked him how 
Philip was doings • t I § 

“He’s doifg very well intleed. I hav^been pleasantly surprised # 
at his application, ’*hc said. 

“Will he be able^o come home thig week-e^d?” I q^ked. 

“Yes. Certainly. ’He hasn’t missed a week ye$, has he?’* 

“Tell him I’ll call for hiip Saturday noon,” I said, and hung up. 

So then I had tip put in the time till Saturday noon. 

His face was radiant whfjp he c§me*out to the car. “Hi, 
Mother!” he said, threw his bag into the back of the car, jumped 
in beside me. “We’ve started bookbinding,” he said. “It’s fun! 
Could I have a boy h&ne fcjr 'Hianksgivingi Jerry Baker’s his 
name. He doesn’t lAve any place to go, and I thought maybe 
you’d let me ask him.” 

“Of course,” I said. 

• “Thanks! Yoifll like him.” 

He chattered on as if he didnit have a £ar<Sin the world. I didn’t 
say much, not being able tcffind words for wha* must be said. We 
reached^ home. I had a dish in the oven, so ^vc tad lunch. Tlfen I 
couldn’t wait any linger. We sat there *it the ta?>le, with the 
sunlight streaming in — a cold sort ofygnlight^ prc-IWntei* 

“I jpid a lcg;er Irom Aunt Mate,” I said. 

“You did? Ffyw come?” he said, looking at me guilelessly. 

“I think youicnow how come. Philip, have I evt£ defied you 
anything ^hat ^as sensible? Couldn’t you have asked me if^ou 
could go to sec Fanny? Was it necessary to ^o^thriugh all that 
rigmarole rfbout bad marks? I understand that your marks are 
very good — as thfcre is no reastm they should not be. I don’t l^ce 
this, FVljp. I don’t 4ikc it at all, ” 
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For just an instant his glance slid away from mine, then came 
back, with no cloud in it, no guilt. 

“Oh, I just thought Fanny might be lonesome,” he said easily, 
as if that were all there was to it. 

“That’s not quite the point, is it? Did you need to lie? Isn’t it 
true that it would have been bettir just to ask me if you might go?” 

“But you wouldn’t have let me,” he said. “I did ask you once 
and you said no.’° 

“That was when youwere younger. I don’t think it a good idea, 
however. *f you have a life, you don’t want it clutte ed up with 
an old life. It makes fo, confusion. That applies to Fanny and you. 
Fanny has made a life at Aunt Mate’s. Your life is here. They 
don’t go together, Philip.” 

“M?,ybe n^t for yor w ” Philip said, “but I don’t see why no* for 
i me. Look, Mother, she’s just a nice little kid. I don’t t hink she has 
much fun. I don’t see what’s wrong in trying to giv; her a little 
fun, do you?” 

% 'W‘vtll, P< Philip, Fanny was never the kind to know what fun is. 
She was born serious.” 

“I can make her laugh,” he said. “She war very funny at the 
zoo. She’s clever, too.” 

“I' don’t doubt you. Again, you’re evading the point. You de- 
ceived me, Philip, and it makes me sad. There was no reason to do 
so. , 

“But you wouldn’t have let me go otherwise,” he said. 

“Perhaps not.^At le^st you would have had to give me better 
reasolls c than you have so far. And I want it stopped, as of now. 
Nothing good ctin cof le of it.” 1 

No, I see now I stf Suldn’t have "aid that. I should, as Jen sug- 
gested, have made it easy for him to see Fanny. Then he wouldn’t 
have cared whether he did or not. But I was suddenly angry, and 
anxious too. ¥ couldn c t have deception of that sort, or we wouldn’t 
have e:good*ife together \t all any more. 

“When you*re older, of course, you may do as you like,” I said. 

“How much older?” he asked. 

“Twenty-one,” I said. 

<4 She won’t understand why I don’t come,” he said. 

“I’ll write' to 'Mate and tell her why. And you needn’t think 
Mate doesn’t agree with me. She does. No good cart come of it. 
You must believe me, son.” 

Odd, he didn*? make any more objections. He didn’t ev~n seem 
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angry at me, or hurt. He let it go. He had Andy up for Sunday 
dinner, and in the late afternoon I took him back to school. I 
remember thinking that I didn’t really know a thing about his life 
at school. I remember resolving to ask him more questions about 
the boys and the teachers and his classes. 

, I wrote a stiff sort of note to Mate and tol<f her Philip would not 
be coming again. Then I began to prepare for Thanksgiving. And 
then it wsjj Thanksgiving Bfid Philip was honfe with Jerry Baker. 
* Jerry Baker. I’ll have to waiAill tomorrow to tell about Jerry 
Baker. “Itjf nice of you to have me, Mrs Boone,” he sa]fi. It wasn’t 
nice at all. Jerry Baker . 
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I PICKED them u{b Wednesday night after classes. They 
were w^ching/or me and I didn’t have to go into tfte school. I 
saw them coming qt ickly down the front path under the bare 
elms, two tall boys, but so different. Black , I called him. I don’t 
ipean anything to do with sk‘n. He was tall and dark and hand- 
some enfmgh/With a sallow skin, dark, wide-set* but small eyei' — 
#very expressive eyes, though. But whefl I saw him coming I had 
the feeling there was something sinister and iark abtiat him. He 
looked ol<^*r than Philip, and was, by more f han a year. Beside 
Philio’i* guileless fltce, his looked ancient. 

Philip raised a hand and calhd out, “Hi, Mother!” and then 
Jerry was saying, “It’s nice of you to have me, Mrs Boone,” and 
the boys were together i*i the back sent and we were driving home- 
ward.*They talked back there, mostly about the masters. 

“Well, I’ve been to his Jiouse,” Jerry said. “He lives with his 
mother and she’s l queer old bird got a voice like a croaking 
raven. She locks at you as if she was looking through one of those 
old glares — lorgrfittfn dr whatever you call them — and she always 
starts out the same wfiy: ‘Well, young man, and what do you 
imagine is yourTlestinV in life?’ ” 

Philip laughed. “A$id \Vhat do you say?” he asked. 

“I^say, ‘The fatdi will decide that, ifars Morlcy.’ And then she 
forgets me. A^eryrquper old girl. She’d be surprised if I told her 
what I really imaginermy destiny was. Thqv have good cake 
there, sfhd cuftjmber sandwiches.” 

Philip laughrd again, and I didn’t like it. I didn’trlike anything 
about this friendship. Philip’s laugh was too muck like a chorus. 
I didn’t Irear'aijv laughter from Jerry. In fact, hL was an extra- 
ordinarily serious boy. 

That was a vefy queer holiday. Jerry Baker walked into our 
lives and has never gone out. He seemed quite at home in our 
hor'se, almost thq host instead of tfic guest. He \Vas never embar- 
rassed by anything, but, on the contrary, alnibst apologetL^/or us 
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at times. By and large, he has been a great trouble to us. He 
could play the piano, and did — quite well, too. But he liked the 
violent kind of music, and sometimes you got the feeling that the 
very house was being shaken off its foundations. Then he liked 
£hilip’s microscope and spent quite a few hours playing with it. I 
tried to ask him questions abomt his family^ 

“My father’s abroad right now,” he said. He never said any- 
thing about his mother at all. Wh<yi I asked him where he lived, 
he said, “New York, mostly.’ 5 * Very eyasive, he was. Yet he 
talked. 

“Are you boys in the same classes?” 1^ askecl, anc^Philip said 
quifkly, “Oh, no, Jerry’s ahead of me.” 

“I’m very bright, Mrs Boone,” Jerry said. 

iThe day after Thanksgiving, Jen caiy up. Jc^ry was at tlffe 
piano, and Jen raised her J>rows qucstioningly toward him. “This 
is Jerry Bajcer,” I*said. “Mrs Deemster, Jerry.” And he looked 
around, took jSn all in, and said, “How d’y’d#,” very briefly, and 
went on playing. 

Jen came out into the kitchen yith me and we had tea ourthere 
at the kitchen ta^le. 

“Now, that’s a very strange boy,” Jcr^said. 

“You can say that agaifi. 1 don’t like him,” I told her. 

“Isn’t he too old for Philip?” 

“Yes, he’s old. I can*t make hifn oift at all. Jie seems to be con- 
ferring a great favAir on us l>y being here.” 

“He can play, at any rate. That’s goo^ pla^jngtor a boy — for 
anyone, I’d say.” 

“I wish he vflould go in for something fnorc §cntle,” I said. 

“Well, he doesn’t look exqftly gentle.” 4 

“No, he doesn’t. He isft’t. He looks like something out of the 
Dark Ages to me. I shall nip that friendship ip the bud, yo* may 
be sure.” 

Jen didn’t answer. She sat there losing down #t herjea. 

“I^can’t stand trim,” I said. 

“I know. But it might wear out. Driving a liicndship under- 
ground isn’t always so good either, is it?” 

She w%s qujjte right. She generally is. But I if ally felt this boy 
was a bad influence. I’d stopped the going ta see* Fanny and I 
thought I could stop this. It was something aftout Jerry’s attitude 
toward Philip I» didn’t like. He patronized him, even while he 
scemfj reasonably fontl of him? “Oh, come no\^, Philip, that’s not 
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poetry!” I heard him say once. And once he said to me, “Philip’s 
a bit confused, Mrs Boone. But I’ll look after him.” 

“Confused?” I said. “I don’t think so, Jerry. Philip’s got a good 
head, and he uses it.” 

“Oh, he uses it. But for what?” Jerry said. “He’s really rnixqfd 
up, you know. He’s io pretty, tht masters just swoon over him.” 

That made me angry. “Pretty?” I said. “That’s a word you don’t 
use for boys, Jerry/’ 

“I know. It’s a handicap. I’m ugly, and that’s better. Really it 
is.” 

He wasirc ugly, just^jn character, that’s all. 

“I think Philip’ll make out,” I said. 

He just looked at me from^those odd, small, expressive eyes of 
his. “Olj?” hq^said doubtfully. ;i 

“Yes, he will. He’s don* very well so far.” 

“Oh?” he said again. 

“Yes, Mr Buckfey has assured me that has. But frankly, 
Jerfy, I tHmk he’st,too young for you to befriend.” 

“Yes, I’ve always been grown up,” he said. “But give him 
time, Mrs Boone. I’ll look after him.” 

“Please don’t,” I said. “I’d rathqr he took more time.” 

“But he needs somebody, Mrs Boohe. He’s very mixed up.” 

I tried to talk with Philip about him, but Philip wouldn’t hear a 
word against his frjend. “lie’s til right, ’’'he said. “He’s my best 
friend. I like him. Well, for goodness’ sake, \ie came home with 
me, didn’t he? Aryj he’ssin the next to top form. Everybody wants 
him, trii he wanted to come with me.” 

“That was ceutainlyfkind of him,” I said. 

“Well, it was. He c<,uld have go*\e with anybody. He’s my best 
friend.” 

Sotl had to let it^go, or completely spoil the holiday. Philip was 
so pleased at ferry’s condescension, as I suppose anybody would 
have bqjm at m older bo^f, taking him on. Biit I didn’t like it at 
all. And then another thing happened. Andy damc^up on Satur- 
day. The boys went up to Philip’s room, and I could hear them 
talking ug there, but not what they said. After only a half-hour 
And* came dovfn, looking distressed. 

“You arenp goLig already?” I asked him. “Why don’t you stay 
for dinner?” [ 

“Thanks, I’ve got to go home, Mrs Boone,” he said. “I have to 

go> 
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And he went off. 

“You weren’t rude to Andy, were you?” I asked when they 
came down to dinner. 

“Why, of course not,” Philip said. 

“Ije looked as if you hadn’t made him welcome.” 

“Well, I guess he was bored. We were reding poetry,” Philip 
said. “He thinks poetry’s silly.” 

“I more or lesfragree with him,” I said. “Afid if he was bored, 
couldn’t y%u have done soAiethkig else?” 

“No, no^just then,” Philip said. “He clidn’t have to go.” 

“He’s the football type,” Jerry said. 

“What if he is? He’s a nice boy and a friend. You don’t stop 
being friends just because you go to different schools.” 

“But you do outgrow people,” Jerry said. “This boy wasn’jt 
Philip’s kind at til.” 

“Maybe you ou%row people,” I said to hiA, “but maybe yoif 
don’t have any real friends. Andy’s been to school with Philip, 
and I don’t like tl.5s, not at all.” 

“I don’t see why you can’t outgrow friends just as well as you 
can outgrow families,” Jt*rry saiS. 

That was hitting below the belt. I just ^looked at him, though I 
wanted to strike him. “Yts^you ar£ too old for Philip,” I said, 
and went into the other room. 

When they went back to sghooV, they had an extra bag. 
“What’s that?” I %iked. 

“Oh, I thought I’d take my microscope back with me,” Philip 
said. 

The microscope never came back. He fjave i^to Jerry, though 
I didn’t know that for sure for severaj ye^rs. It just never came 
back. And maybe Jerry fcad # been promised it before he came. I 
don’t know. Maybe he’d been told of the good piano, thg good 
meals, the microscope. But what did a bwy ifiat %ge know about 
outgrowing famiS?s? Well, perhaps he Aid know, for his parents 
were separated, 4 found out later. Bt^haps^ie really di9. But he 
haeftio righfto attack me in that way. And I mud! say I worried a 
little about w^iat sort of picture Philip had given him of our life. 
He hack dramatized himself before, and perhaps he Aid done it 
again. I didn*t ask Jerry to come back any tiqje, ^ I would have 
most bo^p. But he did come again, many#times. I have never 
understood thig friendship, and I daresay I never will, though 
tha4s why I am putting thU all down, in a# effort to soif the 
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puzzle out. I even had the evil thought once that it stemmed from 
the fact that Philip was “pretty”, as Jerry had called it. But I do 
not believe now that I was right to have ever entertained such a 
thought. That was just something I dreamed up to justify my 
dislike of Jerry. 

So Christmas canr-e along ag^ ; n. Jerry wasn’t here that Chrfst- 
mas, though he has been at others. It was during those holidays 
that Philip asked if he couldn’t spend a day with a school friend in 
the city. I asked all about the bay, anc! Philip was very open about 
him; said his name was Mark Jeffers, that they were going to have 
a skating f'-irty ifi the .park, and that he could take tnc bus in in 
the morning and be back at night. I said I’d take him, but he 
teased to go on the bus and I let him. He said Mark would meet 
/lie bus. 

He came back on the bys as promised, and Tasked him if he’d 
f had fun, and he s&id, “Sure! Of course! The* skating was keen!” 
He even elaborated on the fun they’d had, anfd talked about 
Mark Jeflfcrs. I thought he'sounded like a sounder character than 
Jerrj Baker. But then Philip said, “We had hamburgers — with 
chili sauce.” Now, that had been the favourite treat of Fanny, 
and suddenly I knew he was lying. He had been with Fanny 
again, 

“Philip, you disappoint me,” I said. “You haven’t been with 
Mark at all.” 

“What do you mean? Of course' I have! haven’t I just been 
telling you?” * M 

“You’ve been with' Fanny,” I said. “You disappoint me. Didn’t 
you promise me£” i 

“But I was with M^fk. ,1 don’t k^ow what you mean,” he said. 
“Don’t I always keep my promises?” 

“I () wish I could say yes, son. But I think you’ve been with 
Fanny. That f*vas *hei favourite treat, hamburgers with chili 
sauce.” 0 

“Welt; can’t 'I likl them '.oo? You know I dt.. You know that 
little house in tfte park where they sell hot dogs and tilings — Gnat’s 
where we gotjthcm.” 

Aryl h^did ml admit it. But I knew. I went in to help him 
pack, but he fyad jjis suitcase all filled, though it lay open on the 
bed. He was in the \ athroom, and I went and looked at the suit- 
case, lifted piles to see if he had missed anything. And I came on a 
scaA that he had sircly never worn. It was' rc{l and knitted, 1 very 
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clumsily, as if by a young child, I left it there and said nothing. 
When Philip came back he closed the cover of his suitcase, though 
not secretively. He looked around carefully to see if he’d left any- 
thing, finally stuck a book in, closed and snapped the lid doWn. 

Suddenly, I thought, I haven’t trusted him enough. I said, 
“Maybe you ought to stick at Ahool till mid-years. You don’t do 
much studying ^hen you come home.” 

He ga^fle me a quick, appealing reproachful look. “Gee, you 
can’t do that to me!” he said, “t couldnfc stand it if I didn’t have 
week-end Ml” 

I didn’t remind him of how many Jie^ spent somewhere else. 
“Well, we’ll see how you make out,” I said. “But I don’t want 
any nonsense about passing your cnurses. You can do it. See that 
yc*i do!” 

He lifteckhis suitcase off the bed. “fkmld IJhavc Jerry for mid- 
term vacation?” lie asked. 

“Jerry? Jerry B%ker?” 

“Yes, Jerry Baker. You don’t like him,” he finished fhftl^, as if 
I’d sinned against him spmehow. 

“To be frank, #no,” I said. “I don’t like him.” 

“He’s very lonesome,” he^aid. walked over to the window 
and looked out across the valley to the white hills. For some*reason 
I remembered that little poem about the bird he’d written once. 
He had the look of on^ seeing a Ifird going away and away, where 
he couldn’t follow. 

“That doesn’t seem the ord to descifbg Jerry Baker.” I said. 
“He seems very self-sufficient to me.” 

“Yeah — like*Fanny. Like the cat who’walke® by himself,” he 
said. “Well, he’s not like thatfat all, an}' rrAre than Fanny is. He’s 
lonely and he likes to corfte here — and he likts me. I want him,” 
he said. 

“I didn’t say yg*i couldn’t have him,* 1 said. ‘*¥ou know this 
house is always open to your friends. £ «t I would like mo It care in 
youi*choosiqg of Triends.” 

“What’s wr^ng with Jerry?” He was stubborn, and he comes by 
that honestly, d admit. 

“Welf, for §ne thing, lie’s much too old for you — not oiily in 
years, but in experience.” 

“Oh,” Philip said. “Then I should think fie’d be good for me. 
You have to get* cxpejicnce somewhere, don’t^ou, Mother?” 

But he’s e>%sive. He k^pps things to himself. He’s inclined 
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to be rude. He plays music too advanced for my taste — not that 
that’s against him, son, but it means he lives in a more adult, 
sophisticated world. He’s not “grateful for a visit here; he takes it 
asi his right.” 

“WellJ maybe it doesn’t seem special to him — he’s been all ovej 
the world. But he wasVt rude. H£ wasn’t ever rude. And I like tp 
find out about music; you can’t just goondoing scales, for ever, can 
you? He’s the nicest? boy in th«. whole school, and he’s n\v friend.” 

“What about this Made JeffcrsV” I asked him. “He could come 
out for a few days t couldn’t he?* 

“Oh, Mark’s got a lt:>n\e of his own and a family and every- 
thing. He’s got a gang in New York. Jerry doesn’t have anyboc^v.” 

“Where’s his mother?” 

“Oh, (Jivorord, I gurss. She doesn’t liv^ witlj Jerry. She’s ^n 
alcoholic.’ 

“All right. Have him if you like,” I said. “Only you must re- 
member that this ii'your friendship, not min^ son.” 

flfe cLme f to me? threw his arms around me, and kissed me, 
first on one cheek, then on the other, ^hen we were off for the 
school once more. 

I knew Jerry was too old f for hinj, I felt him as a sinister in- 
fluence, unwholesome, and yet I let him come. Why? Because I 
felt it good that Philip stuck by him; because I felt it sad and 
appealing that he had said Jerry •wasloncsdme. Because perhaps I 
thought of a bpy with a mother who was an dicoholic and pitied 
him a little. And ct i^a^/ be true that I wanted Philip to come 
home dt any price. 

That seems to<>e the Iruth, that I wanted Philip* with me at any 
price. I knew he had Ifcd to me ab*ut Fanny. I didn’t know but 
what he had lied to«nc about a good miny things. But I felt like a 
whole?' human being; only when Philip was home. I had resolved 
not to hang on^o him in, the way of possessive jnothers. I had sent 
him awey to sfthool^ hadu«V: I? I knew he wasn’t perfect, and I 
knew too that^somehow I fiad failed a little Vvitl^him. TJhere 
should have been no reason for him to lie to me, for he was my 
light and jny life. He was doing good work in school, in spite of his 
bad A'art, and I fiiought he’d come out all right in # thc efid. How 
could he helpf’t, \iith my love and protection behind him? But I 
was troubled because of the day in town, the scarf, thefinsistence 
on paving Jerry for a friend. 

I got to thinking about Fanny those days, wondered whgft she 
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was turning into, what she looked like. But I could not imagine 
her any different from the way she had been at four, with those 
disturbing straight looks of hers, that stiff, unresponsive manner. 
I remembered how Philip had said she laughed at the zoo, hcfw 
he’d said she was clever. “Clever” never seemed the word for 
Fanny — she was too stubborn Aid set for cleverness. 

I didn’t wonder much about Walter. Odd, but I didn’t. I 
knew he would go on in his # dull jolf, his dull habits, as always. He 
had his sister Mate to look after him. I don’t know that I would 
have thought of Fanny either, except that sh^madeyJiis trouble 
between Philip and me. I didn’t exactly rMss either orthem. No, I 
wa» born to be single, to have the say about my house, my life. I 
don’t work in harness with anyone! 

One day before Mother died I was sitting in h#r roogi, beside 
her bed. Sbe was very lo^, and she st£med t<^be shrinking away 
to a shadefw. JJut she was proud and always wanted her hair 
combed and a gor*i bed-jacket on. Her hair^vas sti^black^and 
smooth, but it was thin. She wore the plum-cttloured be8-j|ickct 
with the lace on. It was becoming to her. 

“1^ Walter home yet?” she asked me. 

“No. He should be soon^ though. £)o y%u want to see him?” 

“Yes — when he comes. And the children, too.” 

“Fanny’s here somewhere.” 

“I’ll wait,” she said. 

The doctor had sftid it wouldn’t be long. I was frightened. We’d 
had a hospital bed brough' ‘n, and she \ta^ sitting up, pyt way. 
“Is the head too high for you?” I asked her. 

“No, it’s fine,” she said. Then she said, Confclia, it would be 
better for you not to be so h#rd.” 

“You have to be a littfc hard, Mother,” I^said. “It’s a tough 
world.” 

“Not that toug^«” she said. Then she^aid in a Tar-off way, “I 
should never have taken the house.” 

“hjever taken it?” I said. “Why, why ever ngt? It’s a good 
house, and I intend to live in it the rest of my life.” 

“It’s too big# Too much has gone into keeping^it,' ’ shf said. “It 
seemed important — I can’t think why.” 

“Well, it is important,” I told her. 

“No, it isn’t important at all. Walter and ttie children, they’re 
important. Whefi I cjje — I agi dying, Cornelia, there’s nowise 
denying it — when Pdie, sell thfi house.” 
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“I couldn’t promise that. Mother. I love this house. It’s all my 
life here,” I said. 

“That’s what I mean, child. It shouldn’t be,” she said. 

'She called me “child”, though I was in my thirties. 

Walter came then, and I called him up, and the children, < •but 
I didn’t stay. I couldmt. I went to^my room and even wept a little. 
Mother had always disapproved of me in many jvays. She kept a 
little tartness in her voice just fo ft r me. Otherwise she v r as gentle 
enough. Funny — remarks of hers come to me every now and then 
— always t^rt. “Ypu remind me of Uncle Lorenzo sometimes,” 
she said once. He was the* one who had left her the house. “He 
thought owning something made it special.” True, I’ve always 
fglt like that. My house was^a special place, my furniture was 
special, iry silvr, my— *vvell, how can I say my children? I’ll skip 
that. But I see nothing wre/ng in that approach. If you didn’t feel 
that way, you’d take care of nothing, care about nothing. You 
makp thenyrood because they are special to ypu, and your own. 
But \ remember htr saying it. And once I said something about 
Walter’s reading at night, how Lhadn’t.got to sleep till all hours. 
Mother was fixing flowers for the table. She sail, “If he read to 
you, I should think it nLght # be quitr pleasant, when the house is 
quiet dnd all.” The truth is that he would have read to me, but I 
don’t like being read to. I lpathe it, actually. I believe in letting 
everybody be himself — I stood Walter’s reading, and there’s no 
reason he couldn’t have stood my not listening to reading. Oh, I’m 
not illiterate. I reai eficfdgh. I astonished Philip once by reading 
Finnegafi’s Wake. But l*m not one to fill every wall with books, like 
Mate. Looks stuffy to mb, as if you never got out into the world at 
all, just lived on what fither people 4kid. Makes me impatient not 
to see people live . ° 

I said something kke^that to Walter once, and he said. “But you 
live on what’s in your Iv’ad and heart.” Only^art true. You’ve 
got a bd>y that'Jias tp be ^ive or die. You can^ forget that easily 
enough, and ju$t sit with a book, or writing papcrs t that nobody 
really cares about, and shrivel away to nothing. IJvc got a good 
strong bocly, ahd^it has served me well, far better than what I’ve 
learned out of books. 

Take that Jf>yce r how — what was he, when it comes right down 
to it? A clever man who knew a lot of languages and thought it 
wasr.mart to show^ofThis knowlcdgp. He doesn’t £vcn make sense, 
not unless you know all the languages he did. There was jirt one 
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spot that I thought made sense — when she dies at the end and 
eyerything goes through her mind. That seemed quite grand and 
beautiful to me, and made me think of Mother dying. For Mother 
went through a lot, by and large, too, what with Father drinking 
the^vay he did, and getting such cruel spells and making Mother 
out a fool for liking the house a«d getting, 4s he said, “too big for 
her breeches”. Of course, he came out of that awful little farm I 
visited once, wHere the fool hcn^vas out b/ the woodpile. He 
didn’t have much to builcf on, 4nd he didn’t like building at all. 
So Mothej had it hard, but she hung on. . . . Well, when Anna 
Livia died, whoever she was, I thought ^f Mother, |lnd how she 
must have lain there thinking of all the years and what had gone 
into them, and I thought that part fvas good. But I don’t like that 
kipd of show-off writirvg. There’s no reason not to .say straight oift 
what you mean. 

How did I get c4f on that track? I swore to myself I’d go straiglft 
forward and rfot wander the way some writers do. 
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T HE next thing I*rememl$er is the mid-term vacation. I 
thought I \yould have a party for the boys, withcall Philip’s 
old fnends from fowji. I had it, too, but it wasn’t a success. 
Jerry Baker was bored with it, and I think the rest were shy with 
him, for he seemed so much alder. They didn’t even eat as much 
as usual^and they went home quite earlyc 

“Well, that wasn’t muck of a party,?’ I said to the, boys. 

“It was all right,” Philip said. 

“No, it ^as a flc/p. No one had a good timf r ” 

Jerr/nvas sittingon the stool near the fire, smiling to himself in 
an irritating way. Then he said, f “ But yqu see, Mrs Boone, you do 
outgrow people.” 

“But they’re nice kids— a\) the on^s Philip went to school with. 
I daresay you’ll outgrow Philip any day now, too.” 

“Gould be,” he said. That was cruel. I saw a look go over 
Philip’s face — lost and frigfitenW. But Philip laughed and said, 
“Or it might t?e the other way around.” { 

He \^nt and pict strife records on the player I’d given him for 
Christifias. It wasn’t music I liked, but the boys seemed to. And 
then Jerry said, ♦Oh, I torgot!” And he went upstdirs and brought 
down some records hefcl brought with him. Philip must have been 
sure about getting the player. 

“This is Stravinsky,” he said. “Not bad, either.” 

But when it 1 was finished, he said, “Not gOQd, either,” and put 
on one ^»f Sibtlius. fje n^t have played that Sibelius record a 
dozen times wljjle he was there, and I got so I hatec^i t. He would 
sit there engrossed and expect Philip to hear every note. 

I tried t^getthem to go skiing, but Jerry never warded to. “Oh, we 
getedoughsports*at school, Mrs Boone,” he said. “Poyotflike that 
phrase? I could hdar that a thousand times! It’s perfect, isn’t it?” 

But I have never *nad much ear for music. Then ond' afternoon 
Jer*y said, to my surprise, “Let’s ,take the player down to Mrs 
Deemster’s, shall we?” 
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So they went off, carrying the player and an armful of records, 
and didn’t get back till dinner-time. Jerry hadn’t even seemed to 
notice Jen much when he’d met her, or I’d thought not. 

“Well, did Jen appreciate her treat?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, she liked it,” Philip said. 

“Did she indeed? Well, she*is always pelite, at least.” 

“She has a very critical ear,” Jerry said. “I knew she would 
have.” 

“I don’t know how fou <iould know anything about Mrs 
Deemste^” I said. “Not possibly, from*one brief glance.” 

“I’m clever that way,” Jerry said, ‘^ust loolf— I know all 

about people. Really, that’s true.” 

“You just imagine you do. Most people aren’t that transparent.” 

“Most people are tjiat transparent. But you know, Mrs Boo?*e, 
I keep locking for sonyone who isn’t j who Iftis a ifecret that 
doesn’t show. I lieep looking.” 

The truth !s that I fancy myself as a quic^ and accurate judge 
of people. I suppose it irritated me in my vanity that- this boy 
should profess to be able to judge in the sair^ way. 

“You’ll live tp learn 'now mistaken you’ve been,” I said. 

“I hope so,” he said. “It’s no fun to^know people so soon.” 

What kind of talk wafrtffat for if boy in his teens? Oh 4 he was 
old, old. Yet sometimes I saw Philip give him a look that made 
him seem old too, as if, after aU he understood Jerry better than I 
did or could. 

Jerry walked to the pi;' no then and began to play. Philip was 
sitting on the sofa, his knees hugged up agHinft him. He^ppeared 
to be listening, but presently he got up a?nd wandered off upstairs. 
When he came down he wjs lugging a ^ig lump of plasticine or 
some sort of synthetic ciay I’d got for him^ears back. He put it 
down on the coffee-table and began to fuss with it, lookingyup now 
and then at Jerry. Philip’s hands always atnaz% me. You might 
think he’d be tlffc one to play the piarlb, but he!s liked mostly to 
listen to it. Hif hands look intelligent, as®if hk DrainSresided in 
them. I sat # and watched Jerry’s long head appear out of the clay, 
bent a little, Jts it was before the keyboard — the same shock of hair, 
the odtl mouth, the look of age, the thing that *iade JAry Afferent 
and strange. Jerry never looked his way, jusi went on playing for 
almost an hour. 

I had things, to do, but I remember sitting there as if I couldn’t 
m<fge, watching jhc?two bofs. I suppose I v&s interested if! any- 
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thing Philip did, and I was proud of his clever hands. Then, too, 
there was something about the relationship between the boys 
that interested me. I didn’t understand it, but I was interested. 

At last Jerry stopped, letting his arms drop in a queer way, 
tired and, finished. He sat that way for a minute; then he go^ up 
and came over to Philip. He stopd there, looking down at the 
head; then he knelt beside the coffee-table, looking at Philip’s 
work all around. 

“You never told me you could# do that,” he said at last. 

“There are lots of things I don’t tell you,” Philip said. 

Jerry had^n excited k>ok. I hadn’t seen him as human and in- 
terested before. “It’s notbafl — it’s not bad at all,” he said. “Come 
on out for a walk!” 

“It’s dark.” 

“Oh, tfcc snoiV makes 1 it l^ght! Come pn!” 

So they went off fci the snow in the dark. I don’t kripw what I 
thought then. Now ^ think that Philip was the one he was looking 
for, tire oner’ho didn’t tell him everything at fiifst acquaintance. I 
think Ire was excitccfbecause he realized this — he was grateful that 
Philip hadn’t told him of this talenl of his. It made Philip really im- 
portant to him — though he had come twice now? and perhaps he 
had felt it before. I don’t xnovt. But dies being secretive mean you 
are deep? They went back to school, taking the player with them, 
but not the clay. Philip was string enough to make the talent 
unimportant to himself — to make hinfself seem strong, at any rate. 

I went down* to see Jen, and John was home with a cold. Jen 
was fuss^f.g over hirfi a£d (didn’t pay much attention to me at first. 

But at last she c|ime dc*wn and sat with me. “I woiry when John 
has a cold. It always hits hisjungs,” she said. “He has a pretty big 
case coming up next week, and I have tr get him on his feet.” 

“Mqn always think they’re dying if they get the sniffles, ” I said. 
“Women keep going£ bi.t men give up.” 

“Don’t be such a femirfist, Cornelia,” she said. “John isn’t like 
that at aft.” 

“Well, Walteif was.” 

“Oh? I never thought so. I remember that time Philip had the 
flu. Waltertjot it tco, but he kept going, he was so worried) about 
Philip” 

“Oh, he didft’t really have the flu.” 

I knew she didn’t like it when I spoke that way of Walter, and 
usuaMy I kept my qoinions to myself. 
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“John’s had pneumonia three times,” she said. “I worry. Have 
the boys gone back to school?” 

“Yes, they’ve gone.” 

“I’ve changed my mind about Jerry,” she said. “I like him, I 
like Jiim very much. He has a real passion for music.” 

“He has that, but I don’t thank that ha* much to do with his 
character.” 

“Oh, it must have!” 

“No, it doesn’t. Not a thing* He professed to know you very 
well — he iudged you at first sight ancf knew you appreciated 
music, so ne said.” 

“Did he? Well, he was right; I do love music. I was very pleased 
that he should think I would.” 

^‘Well, I haven’t changed my mind abgut him, Jen. But Philip 
thinks he’s wonderful — because he’s^ older and notices him, I 
expect.” , 

“Philip’s old too. That’s why they stick tqgether, maybe. But 
I don’t think youAeed to worry about Jerry— he’s afl rights” 

“Oh? Well, I’ll probably pay as much attention to that remark 
as .yoji paid to mine about worrying over John.” 

John coughed, and Jen was on her feegand moving toward the 
stairs in a breath. After shc^l been gone quite a while I >yent to 
the stairs and called to her that I had to go. She said, “All right — 
see you!” but as if sh® couldn’t care 'less wither she did or not. 
Funny marriage, J*>hn and Jen — he was so stiff, so much the big- 
lawyer type, more like a ji.^ge, which hg did^et to be two years 
later. I don’t see how you could love or nferry a man liV John. 
Jen is so fine, and she has a gay streak in her t^Lt I’m sure John 
has never appreciated. I wjgh just o»ce £hc right people could 
marry each other, they itever seem to. 

A very unsatisfactory call, that was. I didn’t like it that Jen 
should change her opinion of Jerry. It m8de me frcl edgy, and I 
did sound edgy, talking to her. And I didn’t likc^eithc^ that re- 
mark about Walter. 1 had been if* ally sArcd* about Philip. I 
hadfi’t had Ay clothes off for two nights. I went iifto the bathroom 
and Walter wjs sitting on the edge of the tub, taking his tempera- 
ture. Ittmade me angry, I admit, that he coifld be fhinl|jmg of 
himself at such a time. 

“Ninety-nine?” I said. 

“A hundred gnd three,” he said. “But you needn’t worry. I’ll 
be all right.” 
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I didn’t worry; I thought he was just trying to get some of my 
attention away from Philip. I didn’t believe in the hundred and 
three. When the doctor came, he looked at Walter and said, 
“Good heavens, Mr Boone! You go to bed!” 

“I can’t,” Walter said. “There’s too much to do.” 

“Well, there will be if you don’t get to bed.” 

“I’m all right,” Walter said. 

Trying to give the appearance of nobility! 1 thought. Well, 
maybe he was sick, but j still thfhk you have to ignore your own 
feelings where a child is sick. And I didn’t like it tljjit Jen felt 
sorry for Walter. Walter did get along all right; he didn’t evert go 
to bed, and if he’d been as sick as Philip he’d have had to. He just 
wasn’t. He went around looking very limp after that for quite a 
while, though. One day I asked him to burn some leaves, and^he 
said, “I can’t. I’m too tirc^. I don’t knrw why, 6 ut I t scem to feel 
terribly tired all the time these days. Get Joe Hill to do it.” As if 
everyone didn’t fed- tired sometimes! Well, to tell the truth, may- 
be rdoa’t^now wtfiat tiredness is. 

“1*11 do it myself, if you’re tog weak,” I said. 

He did go out and burn the leaves. I went to f the window once 
and I saw him lean ovc$ to j>ick up die rake. He was a long time 
doing «at; then when he got the rake uj5 he stood there leaning on 
it, as if he didn’t have the strength to stand up by himself. But, as 
I said, all I felt was f xasper&tiorfc It’s always seemed to me, when 
people were sick, that they were retreating frau life, trying to get 
attention or something \jke that — not children, but grown people. 
Oh, yoiu can break a none, but these vague diseases of the nerves, 
headaches, such* things — even arthritis, they say 1 —they seem to 
come from a desire to tye noticed, or 41 laziness about living. A man 
can be a man if h<* wants to. With Whiter, he had to get away 
from lictive living ypto his little world where he wanted to write 
books, so he iifiagined # he was sick. 

One fcight Walter said^/Comc out on the tfcrracc, Cornelia — 
or Maud, or whoever you aVe.” 

I didn’t know what he was talking about. Something literary, I ex- 
pect. I came out and satin the wicker chair beside hiiji, I don’t know 
why.£ never likeh much just sitting, but Walter w^s a bcirn sitter. 

I saw that |he g*'ass down toward the flowers was high and I 
said, “The grass netds cutting.” 

“^Vell, not now,” Walter said. “Couldn’t we just sit and look at 
our world a little f while and not do anything to it?” 
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“Somebody has to do something or it wouldn’t be a world you’d 
want to look at,” I told him. 

“How purple the hills look!” he said. “I wonder who planted 
the ginkgo tree. Surely not Uncle Lorenzo!” 

“>Vhy not Uncle Lorenzo?” 

“I don’t know. It doesn’t setm in character. It’s a tree Fanny 
would plant.” Fanny was only three or so. 

“Well^he diSn’t. Uncle Lorei^o must have.” 

“I love the leaves of the* ginkgo tree— =and the trunk too. It’s so 
strong an^i so strange. I shall put it in a book some day.” 

“You’ll never write a book,” I said- “tfou^ rathjr just sit and 
look at the world.” 

“Oh, but the looking comes first *of course,” he said. “ I’ll write 
it# I promise ycgi.” 

“Well, you don’t nced#to promise yie,” I said. “I’d rather you 
got up at sunrise^omorrow and cut the grass.” 

“Oh, Cornelia!” he said. It was sad, the way he said it. I notice 
men often get sentimental and melancholy i^the eSHy^vftiing. 

“And what do you m *an by that — ‘Oh, Cornelia!’?” I ?aid. 

“I»was just thinking of how it might have been if you’d loved 
me,” he said. 

“Well, I never thought love consisted of sitting and mooning 
over the sunset,” I said. 

“Did I say it did? •But there«ougnt to bg time for that, even, 
hadn’t there? Thefe ought to be time for everything. I wonder why 
you married me, Cornel) •. I do wonder, ^/hy did you?” He 
reached over and put a hand over mine on the an» of the 
chair. 

I don’t know why, but I#drcw my hand away. “If you don’t 
know why, I can’t tell you,” I said. “1 suppose I wanted to, 
that’s all.” 

“But why? Whfc did you want to? I wsBn’t any^different then.” 

“Maybe I thought you’d change,” I said. I suppose I- was tart. 
I often was A 

‘*Oh, you thought I was malleable clay, yon thought I was 
something y<ju could work on. Well, I haven’t been so malleable, 
have I* I’m jorry to have disappointed you, Ulit you"can*4 really 
change me much. It’s a pity, isn’t it?” 

Welltyou could do with a little changing!” I said. “And what’s 
this all about, «nywjiy? Arc you trying to stir up a quarrel?” 

‘•Heaven forbid! I’m justVving for something — I want somc- 
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thing honest said between us for once in a way. I’m not just some- 
thing to push a lawnmowcr.” 

“Who said you were? Oh, stop it, Walter. I don’t like this kind 
or. talk. It’s childish.’’ 

“Oh?** he said, and then he didn’t say another word. Af^er jt 
while I got up and wtmt inside. 

Now, why did I remember that right now? It was a foolish con- 
versation. It was Walter who c^dn’t know what marriage was and 
should be. It means two people wfcrkin^ together toward the same 
end — which we never did. Or did he think I should Jiave been 
willing to S{j|[nd all my tf in|e looking at sunsets and coddling him 
over his writing? How could I, that not being my nature? Did he 
ever make a move toward working toward my desires? No, he 
ftever did. It might haye been half and half, I suppose, but i*ot 
two people always going cjifferent ways. It never w^s half and 
Half. It was Waited looking at purple hills antt me keeping the 
place going. We w<|'e incompatible if two people ever were. 

Ohc^I htard hipi talking to Philip, who was lying on the rug, 
lookirtg at the fire. 

“That’s right, son, learn to be lazy,” he said, I^e sat dowr\ncar 
Philip on the stool and ^id, “Do you know The King of the Golden 
River ? That begins with a fire.” 

“No. Tell it to me,” Philip said. He had a book on his shelves 
with that name. 

Walter told it to him in his slow, fazy voices I liked that voice 
when I first heaVd i^ s but got so that it was too much Walter , if you 
know v£iat I mean, if was pleasant and cultured — and lazy. 

Once Walter sp.id to Mother, “What was Mr Ventray like?” 

Mother was surprise^ and embarrassed. “Well, I knew him too 
well to say, Walter,” she said. “I doubt if any woman can describe 
her husband.” 


Walter smiled at her tn that intimate way that he never used on 
me. “I w^s justfvondcring^bout him — you nevdr talk of him, and 
there’s no portrait ovtr the rfiantcl,” he said. “Ilhink he was big 
and competent find a little tyrannical. Am I right ?* 1 


I laughed out loud — I couldn’t stop laughing. Tljen I saw that 
Moth^ locked ujfcet and I stopped, but I said, “You’re \^rong on 
every count. F^the* was weak as water, and no one in the world 
was less competent. Cle was thin, not very tall, and ht: wanted 


alwavs to have his own way and no one to trouble him about 
trouoles.” 
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“Odd/* Walter said. 

“Cornelia’s wrong, Walter,” Mother said. She could look very 
stern sometimes, and she looked stern then. “I’m afraid Cornelia 
never troubled to know her father. He was not weak.” 

“•That’s just Mother’s pride speaking,” I said. “And* Walter’s 
part of the family now. He miglft as well kn<Jw the truth, Mother.” 

“All right, Cprnelia, I know now,” Walter said. “I was just 
thinking ^bout inheritance, such Ijhings.” 

Mother got up and left # the Able. I s§id, “You didn’t need to 
bring upfhe ghost of Father, Walter. Though Father wouldn’t 
have a very lively ghost, I can tell yoi* Bat there’s need to up- 
set Mother. She had enough of him, living.” 

“All right. Let’s leave it,” he said! He went in and asked Mother 
to® walk aroun^ the garden with him< He wjs exasperating, 
Walter. Hi thought I didn’t see own father clearly, but I 
lived with Father! 

Well, I never sgjpped anyone from liking AValter who wanted 
to. Jen always liked him, it’s hard to see just w]jy. Of #>ur«e, flTyou 
just heard his pleasant v^ ice once in a while, perhaps it was Easier. 
I remember Jci^ walking up and down the living-room, looking 
like a tiger, her red hair every which w^y, waiting for Walter to 
come home. John had been taken sick in town and she wanted to 
get to him quickly. Walter came in, and Jen stopped pacing, went 
to him, and put her lAnds on lift arms and §aid, “You’re so tired 
— but will you takfme to town? John’s sick. I have to go, Walter/’ 

“Of course, Jen. Right * ,vay. Come ^Jong^’ 

John was in the hospital, being taken care of. It vmsn’t so 
urgent as all ftiat. But when someone respond^to your urgency 
like that I suppose you like him. She’d*ncv^r believe Walter didn’t 
respond to my urgencie#in the same way. And it was a kind of 
flattery, noticing that he was tired when shc^was so upset fcerself. 

This isn’t reminiscing just for the sake^o? reminding. I’m trying 
to see what we were like then, all of yg. Odd — Weel e^ictly the 
sanjp persog no!v as I was then. 5y and Targe^ I don’t believe 
people change much — inside, that is. You get gi*y hair and false 
teeth — ncithy of which I have, thank God, except for a bit of 
streakirtess in,the hair, and the general impressTon is sflll darkness 
— but age doesn’t seem to change your chardfcter^t just makes it 
more so.*! said a while back that Philip h#d changed, and cer- 
tainly Fanny daesn’t f look at all as I remember that little gir^ but 
the^Jre the same people aftet all. Didn’t Jen%ay way back then 
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that Philip was complex? He was and is, and just because I can 
see into his character a little more now doesn’t mean that it’s 
changed, does it? We make plans to change, but we never get 
around to it. 

Jen and I didn’t agree on Jerry Baker, way back then. I don’«t 
believe we’ve agreed 6n many thifigs. Then why are we friends? J 
don’t know. I have a neighbour up the road, Lucia Adams, who’s 
a lot more like me. She’s housy-proud, ambitious, succfssful. But 
we’re not friends, and n§ver havfbeen. I’m not Jen’s kind at all. 
Actually, she’s more like Walter, except that she’s morc*dramatic. 
Then why? ^ haven’t fi&ur^d that one out yet. 

It’s snowing, a soft, heavy snow. It’s quiet here in Philip’s 
room. Yesterday I typed alorig like a streak, but today I type in 
jferks. Whv didn’t I carr,y the typewriter into my foom? I haven’t 
liked this room much, though it is beautiful, I suppose, Philip has 
furnished it in his own way, which is not my &ay. For a man I 
like heavier funitufc — a leather chair, may^e, a heavy desk, 
hundng^priffts on yie wall. But on the wall is the Chinese print of 
the hbrse in the moonlight with its gold mat and gold frame 
touched with black, and there is a sketch of Jerry # Baker, chaicoal, 
in a narrow black framep—Jerry sitting at the piano. The curtains 
are striped, gold and black and rose* though dimmed down. 
Around the corner are the bookshelves, white with a faded rose 
like the rose in the curtains. Thc#e arc all the big art books there, 
some piles of music, poetry. . . . 

This table isjust^ caifl table strong enough to hold a portable 
typewriter. Philip used to have a maple bed, with stubby, strong 
posts, suitable fo*a growing boy. Now there is juSt the daybed, 
with the plain homespun blue cover* Yet the blue goes with the 
gold of the Chinese f icture. Philip has A colour sense. 

Yoi^can see the rqw of pines along the field, loaded down with 
snow, and the Hills are^uite dimmed out witfc the snow. Philip 
used to pjit sunflower secd^on little shelves in tlie pine trees — for 
the grosbeaks. ‘T was a grosbeak in some other lilt,” foe said opce. 

“They have cfuel beaks,” Jerry said. 

“Well,” Philip said, “suppose they do?” 

Jerry sat*right Hfere near the window, but in the qhair tfith the 
carved back aryl thl tapestry with the blue vine against tan. He 
looked down at the flock of grosbeaks. “Yes, I see the likeness,” 
he said. 

Actually, Jerry istaiore like the grdsbeaks. Hois startling, 3^ the 
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grosbeaks are against snow. And he has his cruel side, that’s sure. 
Philip has a radiance, but not so sharp and brilliant as the birds’. 
If he is cruel, and he is sometimes, it doesn’t show — not on the 
outside. There seem to be no birds at all about today, but there 
are 90 seeds in the pines now. . . . 

..There’s another picture tha# I haven’t %nentioned. It hangs 
over the bookshelves. I have never liked it. It is modern and says 
nothing, ^ell, there seems to be $ome sort of city, though you 
can’t say that this and tl&t arP buildings,, and it seems far off 
behind a 9 list. 

“I’ll get you a picture,” I told Philip. 4 ‘That is ndjthing.” 

“Thanks, I’ll get my own pictures, Mother. But you’re quite 
right — it is nothingness. That’s rfot quite the same thing as 
nothing, though^ is it?” ^ 

“You’re gnore like your father thg^i I ever tnought,” I told 
him. “That’s just what he liked to do, sit and contemplate 
nothingness.” 

He had a record on, and it annoyed me when I \^Ls tiyiffg to 
talk. I went over and turned off the machine. He didn’t fly But at 
me, bwt went an^ stood by the window there, looking down at the 
pines. He was very tall and diin. He ne>^pr said a word, and the 
room was still, with the music gone. \Vell, I must admit that was 
nothing new. Philip has always been able to turn off a conversa- 
tion, make you feel it Should nc*cr have be<jp started. You want 
to start again, butfou can’t. Or I couldn’t. I went away and left 
him alone. # * 

Yet no one can talk more gaily than Philip when he vaults to. 
No one. 
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P HILIP cut himself off frdm the town children after that. 
They just weren’t his friends any more, and he didn’t pre- 
tend t^ey were. Maybe that is admirable, I don’t know, but 
it always upset me. Even little Sally, whom he’d bought the 
rabbits for — after a while he* didn’t like her. She’d come to his 
parties always, and she was a pretty child, fair anjl delicate, elflifcc. 
Once her mother phoned#and asked Philip down fey* a Sunday 
afternoon, but Philip wouldn’t go. 

“Oh, Mother, tekl her I’m sick, tell her I’m-dcacl,” Philip said. 
“I dbnfe h^Ve much time at home — I don’t want to waste it down 
there?” 

I made some excuse for him — I don’t know y/hat now. PThat 
wasn’t very polite,” I tc^d Philip. I think I was half glad that he’d 
rathei*be at home with me. 

“Only the silly people arc always polite,” Philip said. 

“Well, you aren’vgoing,” I told him. ‘•Let it go at that, son. 
You don’t have to try to justify rudeness, for ycfci can’t, not to me.” 

“Oh, ^ you kno\^ youjfl rather have me stay home,” he said, 
smilingrat me in his teasing way. “You know you would, Mother. 
Let’s plan whatarve’ll do next summer, shall we? fcould we go to 
the seashore?’ 

“And let this plat!; go to pot?” 

“Couldn’t Joe Hjjl take care of it? For once? I’ve never been to 
the seashore — Except ^ljcn we took the ferry, in New York last 
summer # And fchat isn’t tfap shore, is it?” 

“You said you didn’t like* swimming.” 

“No, I don’t ,*not much. But you don’t have to swim, do you? I 
just want to be where there’s sand and sea bird^ all that. Do 
you like Bach, Mother?” 

“I wouldn’^knoV,” I said. 

“You would if yoff’d heard Mr Abingdon play. He goes to the 
chapel afternoons and plays Bach. Somctitpcs I^o in and listen 
to him. I wish I c6uld ask him here sometime.” 
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I shouldn’t have it, but I said, “Oh, you mean Jerry is out of 
favour? That you’ve outgrown him already?” 

“Of course not. Jerry could come too,” Philip said. 

“I doubt very much whether the masters spend their holidays 
visiting the students,” I said. 

t? I think he would come. I think he liken me. And we’ve got a 
good piano. Jerry says it’s a very good one — he thinks it’s funny, 
when we don’t play much, that we have a good piano.” 

“I dare say Jerry thinks\vc’r6*a funny pair anyway, every way,” 
I said. “^Je likes to laugh at people, especially when he’s taking 
their hospitality, I fancy.” 

“That’s not true,” Philip said. “He doesn’t lauglf at us 9 he just 
sees that a lot of things are funny, *!nd they are. It is queer, about 
tljf piano. You know I can’t play very ^ell, and you don’t even 
like listening to music. V^hy did you^et it?” 

“I didn’t. Youf grandmother did. She got it at an auction fn 
Granby. She fiaid only a hundred dollars foi^jit. People don’t like 
grand pianos any more, but your grandmother knew ft w^ a"good 
instrument and she knev it was a bargain. §ke had an d^e for 
bargains.” 

He gave a bright, amused smile. “Oh. Jt was just a bargain,” he 
said. “That’s funny, isn’t # it? Isn’t tftat funny, Mother?” 

“Not particularly. Certain things belong in a house, and a 
piano is one of them. You’ve ha«L pleasure qpt of it, haven’t you? 
Or Jen y has, at any rate. It’s served its purpose, hasn’t it?” 

“Is everything here just . bargain?” Ip; asked, looking around 
as if he’d never even seen the things in our iftuse. I suppose you do 
take your owrf house for granted. 

“Probably,” I said. “Somg things were here when your grand- 
mother inherited the hoitse. The corner ciq^oard in the dining- 
room was here. That’s a very fine piece. Andjnost of the bureaus 
and beds — that tin table. Uncle Lorenzc^bought%those. Most of 
the rest your grariffmothcr bought, piece at a tim^ Therj are lots 
of auctions arouHd here, good thing? sotd oft'. Ydhr grandmother 
had* an eye* for what was good. These rugs tame from the 
McAllisters’ iftace. They used to have a place on the hill — New 
York people. \Vell, these are rugs that will l£st a lilfetirr^ and 
more.” 

They a*e good rugs. 1 went to that auction^vith Mother when I 
was quite small. She spt in the back, looking stiff and small iiiher 
black^uit, and I sa£ beside heft*, listening to M» Grubbs singsong- 
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ing his way through the auction. When the rugs came up for 
bidding, Mother got stiffer and paler, and her hands were tight on 
her handbag. She was still pale, but limp, when we went home 
with the rugs. “Cornelia,” she said, “don’t ever want anything so 
much as 'I wanted those rugs.” But when the rugs were on the 
floor she cried with pleasure, though she wasn’t one to cry, not 
ever. The floor is big down there; the two rugs don’t even cover 
the room. They are mostly a gold colour, but they have a little 
blue in them, a light turquoise; o.ie hat some white with the gold. 
They are like sunshine, actually, and have remained so all these 
years. Yes, ^lother knep<v, I don’t know how, what was good. 

“What a ibvely house!” Jen said the first time she was here. 
“What a lovely, lovely house!” But for just a minute there, when 
Philip made that remark, I had a queer feeling, as if I didn’t have 
any right to my own possessions, as if t J’d stolen them or some- 
thing, which I certainly did not. You have to collect your house 
furnishings from somewhere, don’t you? 

Mr Abingdon came for Easter. Oh yes, I invited him. I don’t 
know what I expected, but certainly not Mr Abingdon as he was. 
He wasn’t one of these wildly melancholy young musicians fit all, 
but a surly, gruff man past forty. Jerry came too. Jerry was more 
polite- to Mr Abingdon than I’d ever seen him. He carried Mr 
Abingdon’s bag upstairs. 

“They tell me you’re a musicr an,” I said. 

“I play some,” he said. “Actually, I am a toucher of physics.” I 
must say that’s mqre what he looked like. 

“Ob I was under the impression that Philip studied under you, 
but he doesn’t bave physics this year, does he?” 

“No, Philip is not in my classes ” Mr Abingdon said. “Next 
year, I expect. Bakgc is a student of m’nc.” 

“But he is a musician, Mrs Boone,” Jerry said. 

After dinnee' Mr Abingdon played for us. I must say it was 
more restful tcv listen to him than to Jerry. I suppose it was Bach 
he played — a little monotonous, I thought, but .estful. He looked 
ugly sitting the/e at the piano, a middle-aged, thickset, ugly man. 
But Philip, watching him, listening, looked beautiful. Jerry sat 
on the stdol, frowning in an anxious way, listening with his whole 
body, you might s:\y. When Mr Abingdon finished, he came away 
from the piano, sa! on the sofa beside Philip. 

Jerry jumped up and said, “Come on, Philip, let’s take a walk!” 
He seemed too excited, his dark fa^e all lit up and almost V 'itch- 
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ing. He didn’t thank Mr Abingdon at all, though Philip gave him 
a smile of thanks before he went. 

“Why did you invite me here, Mrs Boone?” Mr Abingdon said 
suddenly. 

“IJJiilip wanted you. Didn’t you want to come?” I asked. 

He gave me an odd look, & look as from an enemy. “Not 
particularly,” he said. “I do not think it a good policy to visit at 
the students’ homes. Do you?” 

“Why not?” I asked hirri. “If*you’re friends?” 

“I am npt a friend,” he said. “I choose my friends from among 
my contemporaries. I am nothing but Baker’s teach */. I scarcely 
know your son at all.” 

“He goes to the chapel to hear y6u play,” I told him. 

*Does he indeed? I didn’t know that. Does he play?” 

“Not wey. But he appi^ciates musij.” 

“Baker has taldit,” he said. “I believe yotir son asked me for 
Baker’s sake — a brjbe to Baker, you might caii it. I didn’t realize 
that till we were nearly here.” 

“That’s an ugly word, t Mr Abingdon,” I saidVTs it so wro'ng to 
want^o please ygur friends?” 

He looked at me from under bushy bre^ws, not liking me. Well, 

I didn’t like him much either. 

“I believe Baker’s coming was conditional on my coming, 
Mrs Boone,” he said. 

“I doubt that v*.ry much, Jerry has been here often. He’s my 
son’s best friend.” 

“Is he? But is it not nat. \l to choose yoilr friends amoag those 
of your own age, Mrs Boone? Your son seems precocious, but not 
as precocious as Baker, who is, I might sa^, as old as time. Your 
son has winning ways; hvl wheedled me ini\$ coming against my 
better judgment. He said his mother had s^jd he could *isk his 
favourite master, qnd, though he wasn’t th my classes, I was, he 
said, still his favourite master, and woufd I^comeJ” 

“Perhaps you 4 are. I told you he Astened^to your playing.” 

“S'es. So you did. And perhaps he was telliftg the truth. It 
seemed so as tie coaxed me, Mrs Boone. But I doubt it. I think 
Baker insistecfon his asking me — for what purpose I <?on’tJknow, 
unless he was interested in Bach. I am intert%ted^n Bach, and I 
enjoyed paying your piano, but I must say4 do not fancy being 
used by boys, Mrs Bgone.” 

“%i>u’re free to^o,” I said. 
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“Then, if you don’t mind, and can take me to the nearest bus 
or train, I believe I will go in the morning. I am not trying to be 
rude, Mrs Boone, but I think it would be better if I left.” 

“As you please. Mr Abingdon. I do not force my hospitality on 
anyone.” 

“Do not sound as if I’d insulted you,” he said. “I appreciate 
your hospitality, but do you not think yourself that it is odd my 
being here at all?” 

Now I did think it c»dd. And I wanted him out of my house. 
And I didn’t like what he had said about the reasons fqr his being 
here. But J Q thought cf hpw disappointed Philip would be, no 
matter how he had wangled the visit. It even came to me that 
perhaps Jerry would go too and that Philip would be hurt. I 
laughed and said, “Why don’t you just forget your suspicions ,?.nd 
take it lor granted that you’re welcome here, and 4 let it go at 
that? You are welcome, you know. And you ought to be pleased 
that two boys like^o much to hear you play.” 

“That’s not quije the point, is it?” he said. It wasn’t, of course. 

When Jerry a^d Philip came in, Jerjy began at once to talk 
about Bach, using technical terms that I didn’t understand. He 
sounded very eager ajjd intelligent, and I saw Mr Abingdon 
softering up, deciding to stay. He did stay. There was a good 
deal of music. 

I didn’t like that. J was right oot to like it. I remembered what 
Miss Gray had said about Philip’s buying Atis friends. Yet he 
couldn’t have wanted tljose friends as much as she said, for he had 
certainly cast them otf easily enough. If he were fickle, why had he 
wanted to go a$d sec his sister the way he had? Gr had that just 
been a piece of dramatics? He seemed to have forgotten her, any- 
way — or so I thougjK. 

“Where ha^ * you been?” Jen said. 

“Oh, r pne of|.the masters at Philip’s school came for the week- 
end. I’ve been nusy. I ought to have asked you up, for Bach is 
coming out of my ears. You’d have appreciated it more than I 
did.” 

“Wdl, why diun’t you ask me? I’d have loved it.” v 

“I don’t rightly know. I didn’t like the man much. But the 
boys like him, I ca.Jt imagine why. He’s on the rude side, and 
certainly no beauty. But he plays Bach, !Jach,oBach. I’m glad 
they've gone.” 
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“You are a barbarian,” Jen said. 

•“I suppose so. But I don’t see why you can’t be civilized with- 
out liking Bach. I might as well call you a barbarian for not know- 
ing one flower from another.” 

“Qh,I know a few,” she said. “Not by their Latin names, but I 
know a few, Cornelia. I’m learnfrig. And I’to got a green thumb. 
I can grow them % Jerry Baker was there too?” 

“Natuntfly.” 

She pushed her hair backfin a ffray she has. “It’s too bad Walter 
couldn’t h^ve known Jerry,” she said. 

“Yes, I’m sure he’s just Walter’s cup *>f tea,” I A md. “He’ll 
never be mine, that’s sure.” 

“You’re wrong about Jerry,” she said. “Quite wrong. He’s all 
right.” 

“No. He’§ sly and rudc%and altogether too precocious, as even 
Mr Abingdon admitted. He uses Philip.” 

“Well, what are ( friends for?” Jen said. “It %nay be Philip likes 
being used.” 

“He ought not to like jt. Don’t be silly, Jen. 

Shethas a little mockin rt grin she uses sometimes, and she used 
it then. “ Who's silly?” she said, and charged the subject. 

Well, I’ve thought about that, about what friends are for, -and I 
still don’t know for sure. But how could it be right to force Philip 
to ask Mr Abingdon tb his horn*, just to pltwtse yourself in some 
way? No, that was •wrong, no matter what Jen said. I didn’t like 
anything about that friendship. I never ljave. 

I don’t like going away fi^n this place in the summer ti% le, but 
I went to the C&pe that summer with Philip. He didn’t ask to have 
Jerry go along. He wanted to^o just with me, and I admit I liked 
it that he did. Who wouldn’t have? We wer\to Wellfleet, which 
is just a little unimportant town with nothing jfiere at all. I’\h not 
so fond of sand and sea birds as Philip is,*Dut I siiick it out and 
Philip was happy and loving. He^went clamming wi^h some 
people across froift us, and sometimes lie went out in a boat with a 
fisherman he^scraped up an acquaintance with. Bht he liked just 
to lie on the sa jd and look at the sky. He could lie without moving 
for an hcfUr at g. time. He collected some shells add made drawings 
of birds, those stifF-legged birds along the sh6re— sandpipers, I 
guess — anfl gulls. He didn’t seem to want anyone at all except me. 
It was, in some ways^one of the best summers I have everjjad. 
We Agyed in a plain liule boarding-house, h^d good food, but 
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little else except being together, and that has always been enough 
for me. 

I didn’t know why he was content that summer, anxious about 
nothing, begging for nothing. “What a handsome boy!” I heard a 
woman say one day when Philip walked along the shore. And the 
fisherman loved him and was so gentle and kind with him. Every- 
one loved him. One day we went across the bay in a boat, and he 
climbed up to the top of a (June and stood there with the stiff 
grasses blowing up agaifist him. u His feir hair was blowing in the 
wind too. He had on a blue shirt and white slacks. I looked up at 
him and ha^l a strange feeling that he would take off, like a gull, 
swoop over *he sea and away. It frightened me, that feeling. 

“Come up!” he called. I didn’t want to climb that steep dune, 
but I did, and stood there by him, looking out over the bay. I 
know the frightened feelinv went away v.s I stood there in the wind 
beside him. If I flew, I would fly with him. 

“I wish we lived here,” he said. 

“/QU wouldn’t like it in the winter,” I said. 

“Why not? I tould. I’d like it awfully.” 

“And leave home?” I said. 

He turned and smiled at me, shoving his hands in his pockets. 
“Oh,jno, never leave home f’ he safd. g “But summers — we could 
come here summers, couldn’t we?” 

“That I can’t premise. We’lFsee,” I s^d. 

“Can’t you have two homes?” he said. “This feels like home 
too. It does, really.” 

It dvdn’t feel like home to me. I wasn’t used to having nothing 
to do. I think J was even a little homesick at trmes. Yet I was 
happy too. It is good to have someone you love want to be with 
you, and he did w? \i me that summer at Wellfleet. He didn’t so 
much as mention .Terry Baker all summer. 

Oh, it wasi/t as perfect as I thought at th^ time, I know that 
now. Stjll, he. did want me with him; he really tried to make it a 
good and a happy sumifter. 1 

In our second week there he asked me if he could nire a bicycle, 
and I let him. He’d go off for rides along the Cape, but he always 
got t;ack When Fie said he would. 

“Why don’t yoC* hire a bicycle too, Mother?” he said. 

I laughed at the .bought, though when I’d been young I’d had 
a bicycle. “Thanks, no,” I said. “I’m past the stage.” 

He even teased me to try, but I cudn’t. He didn’t go ofter Most 
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of the time we were together. It wasn’t till years afterwards that I 
knew that Fanny had been ill and that Walter had brought her to 
the Cape that summer. There wasn’t a word to show Philip wasn’t 
quite alone that time, except for me, that he had a care in the 
wprld — not a word. But I didn’t know about Fanny’s being there 
and I only felt the barb long afterwards. Yesi I’ve had some hurts 
in my day, and that’s one of them. 

Still, I rememfier the summer a^ happy, and it was. Only the 
other day 1 came across the drawings of the birds and the whole 
summer c^me back, clear as crystal. We 'never went back. 
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M R BUCKLEY’S ofeo *; way nothing like Miss Gray’s. 
It was dim, untidy, with books piled evcrywh^je. A silver 
inkwell on the desk, and on the wall past Mr Buckley I 
could see an old engraving of a winter landscape, very gloomy, 
with moonlight only adding to the gloom. Mr Buckley was a thin 
man with a big, bulging forehead, a small moustache and nervous 
hands. He hacf'a way of looking dow^, then looking up at you 
suddenly as if surprising you at something. 

“This is difficulty Mrs Boone,” he said, “but I am not doing it 
on iVnnulseT I would like to have you remove Philip from this 
schodi.” 

“Remove Philip from this school?” I said. “Why?” 

“I do not believe this is the place for him. Nor that he is good 
for the school.” 

“You’ll have to do better than that, Mr Buckley,” I said. “He’s 
done good work here, I see noth rig wrong- with his report cards.” 

“Yes, he’s a clever boy, and he can do the ;vork without much 
effort.” 

“I’m 1 afraid I don\ understand you,” I said. 

He looked down, then up and straight at me. “He is incorrig- 
ibly dishonest,” he said °ternly. ‘purely you know that, Mrs 
Boone. He is a bad^j liluence. I am proud of this school and I do 
not want it corrupted. Philip has what is known as charm, so that 
whatever he d; es ta^ces on charm too. But dishonesty is not charm- 
ing to nje, Mrs Boone.”' 

“Did you evbr think vhat perhaps the school had corrupted 
Philip?” I askc£l him. 

“No, I never did, Mrs Boone. And while we aic always con- 
scious of tile necessity for building character, we ai c not a reform 
school. Would you like some specific instances?” 

“I most cefcainly would,” I said. 

“There are too many, actually, to tell ^11. In sports, for in- 
stance, your son has no interest. W c are not ^.school that gdes in 
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heavily for sports. We do not raise money because we have a fine 
football team, anything like that. But some sports are included in 
the curriculum. Philip has evaded almost every appearance in 
gymnasium or on the track. He has a sore throat, or he has pre- 
sented a note from his doctor saying running is out for him be- 
caus^of a heart murmur. His doctor was onejohn Wade. We find 
no such doctor in your district, Mrs Boone. He does not like swim- 
ming, so he induces a rash from some allergy — pork, I think — and 
so finds he Cannot go into thfs pook Skating he likes, and that is the 
only thing he likes. He never has a sort throat in the skating 
season. We # have a very good printing-jprgss, and the letterhead 
on the note from John Wade was printed on that J£>ress — very 
cleverly, too. 

“You have sent him a good many boxe^ Mrs Boone. We have 
good food here, but we have never objected to boaes of take and 
cookies sentljy thesparents. Philip sells tiis supplies, Mrs Boone — 
oh, not for mofley, but for help in mathematics. So many prob- 
lems for a slice of cike, and so on. He is quite capable #f doing his 
own problems. Then he does essays for the otl^g: boys, for what 
recompense I do not kno\v. He is clever at that, too. At first his 
work was unmistakable, but he has now become able to write 
essays that seem to come fit)rf? the bofs supposed to have written 
them. Literarily, that takes some doing. For instance, if a boy has 
some special interest, s*ch as dramatics, he ^ill twist the subject 
around till he canjjring in something from the boy’s own in- 
terest. Very authentic, these works seem, some eren with mis- 
spelling such as certain bo' ; s would havef while PhilipP spells 
perfectly. But happen to know the authenticity is false. 

“You must see that this is something f hat creeps into the whole 
life of the school and is evil. I can have no i^are of it, though one 
cannot help liking Philip. That is the troubre: he is liked, and 
admired by so many, and he should not b% I^vou^l like to help 
him, but I have ne^er been able to reach him. He seems so open, 
but he is unreachable. I am sorry, Mrs 3©ort\” 

I \^s angn)| through and through. Oh, I didn’t ^oubt what he 
said. It was too4amiliar to doubt. I was angry at the school, at Mr 
Buckley, .at Plftlip, who had had everything given him, |very 
chance, and who was trying to throw all away. I liate stupidity, and 
I hated it in Philip, though at the same time I Jpved lfm so dearly. 

“You must resize ^hat it will be difficult to get Philip into 
another school at this time of jear, Mr Buckley” I said, 
o 
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“Oh, I didn’t mean he must leave at this moment,” Mr Buck- 
ley said. “Of course he must finish out the year. But I felt you 
must be informed as to our intent.” 

, “You make it quite clear,” I said. “Philip is delicate, and has 
been from babyhood. He has never liked violent exercise ancj I 
dare say he was frightened at be ; ng compelled to take track, foot- 
ball, such things. I do not excuse such evasions, but you must 
realize that boys cannot bear^being different from their kind and 
might feel driven to have excuses other boys would accept. As to 
the essays, I do not take that as seriously as you seem to. I think 
perhaps Plylip hUs lit^ra^y ability — he likes to exercise it, that is 
all. I am nt t excusing him, but I understand him.” 

“That is more than I do, I admit,” Mr Buckley said. 

“Did you ever look-into the character of Jerry Baker?” I said. 
“Philip Ws a good deal of Jerry Baker, and Jerry ljas visited in 
our house several times. If anyone has an influence on Philip, it is 
Jerry. I do not believe it a good influence.” 

Thpjre vfus a paperweight of amber glass cfOse to Mr Buckley’s 
hand, and he pf y xed it up and put it down with a thud. 

“Jerry Baker, Mrs Boone,” he said, “is one of the finest and 
brightest boys in this school. Far from being a bad influence on 
Pliihp, he is the only one who has a good influence on him. He has 
protected him on several occasions, but Jerry knows quite well the 
difference between wrong and right. There is nothing amoral 
about Jerry, Mrs Boone. You need have do fear that he will 
corrupt your son. I only pray it will not be the other way 
about ” 

“Perhaps I know the boy better than you,” 1'iaid. 

He looked as if he might say something sharp, but he said quite 
softly, “I’m sorry, *5rs Boone. I’m tridy sorry.” 

I wtood up, proilcl as proud, and I nodded to him and walked 
out, straight r s a ramrod. I only hoped I would not see Philip or 
Jerry. I went put of the building and almost lan into Mr Abing- 
don. lie looked liki a ifowzy bear, and he scowled at me, then 
smiled briefly ‘and said, “How do you do, Mrs Bo< ne. And what 
are you doing at Endley?” 

“I wa^called^n by Mr Buckley,” I said. 

“I see,” he saii, and he turned and began to walk with me 
toward my dr. “I~ anything wrong?” 

“Depends on what you mean by wrong,” I sa»d. “I dare say it’s 
a bfessing, even i r disguised at the' moment. They are going to let 
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Philip out of Endley at the end of term — sooner, if I can find a 
place for him.” 

“What a pity!” he said. “I’ve come to be very fond of Philip. I 
am sorry. But I understand his marks are very good.” 

“Yes, they are quite satisfactory. You weren’t so fond of Philip 
when you visited us, Mr Abingdon.” 

‘*No, that’s true. I hardly knew him. I know him better now. 
He comes very often to the chapel tojiear me play, and we discuss 
music. He is very knowledgeable %bout music — other things too. 
We have good discussions. I will speak to Mr Buckley if you like. I 
don’t know what the trouble is, but I \W1> be glad to speak for 
Philip.” 

“I have no intention of leaving Philip in a school where he is 
unwanted,” I said. “But thank you all the«ame.” 

We had come to the car jjow. I shook hands witlfhim. I hadn’t 
liked him much, but I must say he seemed like^. friend that day. 

“It is hard to*be ^oung,” he said. “Tcrrib 1 ^ hard.” 

I said. “You have something there, I expect,” got irfto thm car, 
and drove off. I was shaken and couldn’t say arlfcther word, ^nd 
was sor»y I had said anything to Mr Abingdon. Yet he was kind. 
But I didn’t feel he was right about youth— about Philip’s youth, 
at any rate. There was no featon on e%rth for Philip to fuKMIfe 
hard at this age. He had brains, looks, manners. People liked him 
— which was not always the case wkh me in m% girlhood, for I was 
too outspoken. He had no reason to resort to tricks, to falsehoods. 

That was a bad week. I didn’t tell Jen tjjis time oY our trouble. 
That was the week John Deemster was made ^judge. Jen w df very 
pleased and proifd. It was then she told me about h$r past. Odd — 
I’d met her sister, who was v^y much the society woman, with 
red hair, lighter than Jen’s^ and not half her ?uccness. . . . Well, 
the day she told me about John she said, ‘Tve Always been affaid 
it would hold him bjxk — I would, I mean. 

“Good heavens, why?” I said. “Don’t know hov. r Johr* could 
have found a bettA* wife. He doesn’t Reserve you.’* 

She^miled A me, but in a sad way, unlike her. *My friend!” 
she said, mockiifg a little. 

“Well, I mcaft it.” 

“That’s what I mean. But judges don’t marry^irls off the stage, 
not often. If s held against them.” 

“Off the stage?”. I said. 

“Yes. J don’t talk qf it. I was *s stagestruck as anyone ever was. 
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I was iri The' Cherry' Orchard in a little theatre, and then I was 
caught. But I was in a chorus on Broadway. I had good legs 
then.” She was sitting by the hearth, and she suddenly stretched 
■her legs out straight in front of her and looked at them with a 
small grin. “Not bad now,” she said. 

I was surprised, 5* admit. I wuld see her in The Cherry Orchard , 
but not in the chorus. I laughed and said, “Well, you’ve done a 
mighty good job of acting the judge’s wife, I’ll give you that!” 

“But that’s not acting,” she^aid. -“That’s real.” 

I’ve never understood it, but it’s true — her marriage was real to 
her. Pompous, stern *nah, John Deemster. He’s always called me 
Mrs Boone, though Jen’s called me Cornelia from the beginning. 
Passionless as a stick, you’d say, to look at him. If you’d lived the 
life of the theatre it doesn’t make sense that you could be satisfied 
with a fife with John Deemster. But ,now it made sense, the way 
she walked and talked, the dramatic way 1 " she’d come into a 

room. t 

*1/ call ft mean you’ve never told me,” I said. 

“Yes, it was/‘* she said. “But if I ever hurt John, I’d die.” 

So it wasn’t the time to tell her about Philip — and, anyway, I 
didn’t want to. 

! oometimes I went to schbol on Friday to fetch Philip, but some- 
times he came on the bus, which stopped in the village. That week 
he came on the bus; and I dro: e down to* the village to get him. I 
was early and sat there in the car for fiftceiv minutes. I was con- 
fused.and didn’t know, what I was going to say to him. Then, when 
he go; off the bus, Jerry was with him. Jerry was close to six 
feet tall now, Philip not quite so tall. 

Philip always asked ifiie could .have a guest, and I was angry. 
“I got Jerry to ccp^Je!” he said quickly. “Isn’t that good?” 

It wasn’t good, at all, but there he was. 

I don’t ref*nembef ( all the boys did that week-end. I know I 
didn’t talk w : .th Philip about school. But I remember the talk I 
had with Jerry. I was ffi my room, upstairs hcYe, and there came 
a knock at thfe door. 

“Yes?” I said, and the door opened and Jerry came in. 

I was going efter bills at the desk. Jerry came over and sat down 
in the window-seat. He looked like a man now, not like a boy at 
all. He looted ou: of the window toward the woods across the 

ropd. Things were just starting to stir into spring — faint reds and 
greens everywhere. I like that viiw. 
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Then he turned around and said, “I don’t want to interfere, 
Mrs Boone, but I wanted to tell you you needn’t worry about 
Philip — he’s going to stay at Endley.” 

“That’s where you’re mistaken,” I said. “He is not going to 
stay at Endley. But I must say I don’t know how yoq knew 
anything about it.” 

“Well, I do know,” he said. “But it will be much better if Philip 
sticks it out there. Mr Buckley will give him another chance.” 

“I am not asking any favours erf Mr Buckley,” I told him. 

“No, of course not. But I’m sure you don^t want to hurt Philip,” 
he said. 

“Naturally not. But it will hurt Philip to be at ^Endley on 
sufferance, won’t it?” 

“Igot if he doesn’t know it. Listen, Mrs Boone, I see a lot of 
Philip. I tolc^youVd take fare of him.” 

“And a good job®you’ve done of it!” \ said. 

“Not a very goodjob. But I do try. It’s harder for Philip than 
for some. I have music for a goal; Philip doesn’t have aw/ goal.We 
could do anything if he panted to. He can writ^ he can ac% he 
can scuip. But he doesn’t do anything with a purpose. . . . But he 
ought to stay putj^rs Boone. You don’t get a goal, wandering 
around from one school t& 9nother.®Yoti have to see things 
through. You see, it’s different with me, because I got away from 
my folks. I really got awuy — inside you kno\^ Philip hangs on to 
you and his sister a^d his father. It would be better if he didn’t 
come home week-ends, Mrs Poone.” 

“You think it’s good to throw away your Royalties?” I sfUd to 
him. “Yes, I mi^ht have known you would.” 

“But so have you,” he said. 

“Don’t be impertinent!’* I said. 

“I’m not. I just like looking right at the Iruth. My mother 
drinks, Mrs Boone* She’s a confirmed afcoholicgand is in a 
sanatorium right now. I sec her occasionally, and J pity her too. 
But I can’t spend %ny life with her — ftor %itR my*father, either. 
I’m g5mg to bl a composer, Mrs Boone. I’ve knowiethat for some 
time. You can’t^changc your parents.” 

“Well, PhilipWias never attempted to change i#e,” I sfcid. “But 
of course I’m not an alcoholic.” 

He gavc^ne a quick, cruel look. “No,” hegsaid.f'But you’re 
something of a vampire, Mrs Boone.” 

I wanted to strikejiim. “Yol certainly are a good one to tTXrn 



Philip over to!” I said. “You’d better leave, Jerry. I don’t like 
this talk.” 

“Sorry,” he said, but not as if he were sorry. “That was an ugly 
word. I just meant that you live on Philip and it’s bad for him.” 

“Nonsense!” I said. “If that were true, I wouldn’t have sent Ijim 
off to school, would I? If ever anyone was free, it’s Philip{” 

“You don’t know how strong you are,” Jerry said. “I guess it 
was a mistake to talk with you. But I like Philip. I like him very 
much. I think — in the end— hfe’ll CQine out all right, if you just 
let him go. You see, inside, he’s desperate . He does, things that 
aren’t right because k,eV desperate inside.” 

“Desperate about what?” I asked. 

“Oh, just everything. He isn’t as strong as you, you know. He 
wants you to think hejs special, and he isn't special yet. I tolcLyou 
before, he’s mtwed up. But Endley’s a good school, apd if he could 
hang on till he finished l!nere, I think he’d bt all right.’* 

“ You think he’d be all right! Do you know how like poppycock 
eve^thing. you say sounds? Desperate? If anything, Philip takes 
life £oo lightheaf cedly. If you’re so fond of the truth, isn’t it the 
truth that you aren’t good for Philip? That he looks up to*/ou be- 
cause you’re older, and that he gets some of his ideas from you?” 

“I’ve just tried to look sifter hirti,” 1 he said. 

“But I thought he ought to be left on his own. Wasn’t that what 
you said? Isn’t it ju^ as bad for.*you to hang on to him as for me?” 

“I don’t hang on in the same way,” he t ,said. “I’m just his 
friend, that’s ull.” 

“I ^uppose you thinK I’m not his friend?” 

He got off the window-scat and stood there against the light,' 
looking very dark and taAl. I hated him. 

“It’s useless, isn’tjtt?” he said. “Buttno, I don’t think you’re his 
friend. Only — please think of it, and don’t let him leave Endley. 
It would finijfi him.’i 

He walked^out of the room without another word. I was so 
angry I tingled all 6vey? I kiiow I was more determined than ever 
that Philip should not stay at Endley, letting thif dreadful boy 
who had cast off his own parents befriend him, le/ok after him. 
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Jk LL the next two weeks I spent runping around from this 
12L school to that, asking about changes of transferring Philip. 
± 1.1 am afraid I spoke against Endle^ more than I should 
have. I had Philip’s marks to present, and they madman impres- 
sion, but there seemed to be some sort of brotherhood that stood 
firmPabout takings boy from a different scfiool. They al[ seemed 
to feel it was»wron^to transfer a boy unjpss there was a very good 
reason. “Endley has not been a good influence on Philip,” I said 
more than once. %it they all looked sceptical, knowing that 
Endley had a fine reputation. 

One man, a Mr Masterson, said, “Mrs BooMe, are you sure 
Endley" doesn’t wpit your son to leave?” 

“Certainly not!” I said. “PJiilip doesn’t 4 even know I am here, 
nor does anyone at Endley. I just don" like his surroundings his 
friends, and I intend to sec that he finds another school.” 

I had no real assurance from aifyone. The^ would have to have t 
a personal interview, perhaps an examination. No one just said, 
“We’ll be glad to have y ir son.” 

I wanted to take Philip out of Endley at once, but I (^uldn’t 
take him without a new school to go to, and so tw# weeks went by 
and the situation hadn’t changed. Philip hadn’t been home during 
that time. Then he was home, alone. 

Spring was really coming on now. Leaves wc#e more than a pale 
green or red haze^iThe grass was getting freen, tHe red nubs of 
the peonies were showing, and the^daffodjjs we! to coming out. 
Spring is the time I like best, with everything to do, new plants to 
set out, the fAst flowers showing, and the woods doming alive. 

Someone gave Philip a ride home, so he got there sooner than 
I expected. He came down the drive and found me out at tic tiny 
greenhouse I had fixed against the barn wall. I wa^ taking out a 
flat of asters. 

Philip bent aitd piikcd a daffodil and waved it to me. •‘It’s 
spring*!” he called t>ut. 
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He had on his school jacket, and I said, “I thought you 
weren’t supposed to wear that jacket off grounds.” 

He laughed, broke off part of the daffodil stem, and stuck the 
flower in my hair. “I got a chance to ride and couldn’t take time 
to charige,” he said. “It doesn’t matter.” 

“All rules matter*,” I said. “You go take it off. I can do with 
some help out here.” 

He took the jacket off, hut made no move to , change his 
clothes. “What is to be^done?” he asked. “Where are you putting 
the asters?” 

So he helped me tiff it was time to go in and get supper. 

At the taole, I said, “How would you like to change schools, 
Philip? You aren’t so fond of Endley, are you?” 

“Wh^, of course I’fn fond of Endley,” he sa ; d. Then: “What 
school?” 

“I’m not sure yet. A good one. I’ve been a little.disappointed in 
Endley for several reasons.” 

I guess it’s as good as any,” Philip said. An odd little 
frown went across his forehead, disappeared. He gave me that 
frank, loving smile, and said, “You don’t like Jjrrry. But ht won’t 
be there next year, you know. He’ll Ipe going to college.” 
thought he was on!/ a year ahead of you.” 

“No, he’ll be through in June. So you don’t have to worry 
about Jerry any more. I don’t believe I’d like to change. Endley ’s 
all right.” ^ 

“Nevertheless, I t}ui?k you will change — if I can find the right 
school) that is. You shouldn’t have any trouble getting in any- 
where, with thf marks you’ve had.” 

I got out the catalogued I’d collected and put them down on 
the table beside Ph/*ip. “Look them over and sec if one appeals to 
you,” I said. ? 

He looked *at then*! all, but when he war through he said, 
“Endlet’s all fight. Really it is, Mother.” 

It made me angry to Have him so blind to his own interest^ not 
to know how rfear disaster he was. I had intended never to say a 
word about Mr Buckley, just get him settled sometvhere else, but 
I saw he was going to be stubborn, and so I burst 'out with it. 

“They don^’t want you at Endley, Philip. They want you trans- 
ferred. You’ve donl some very stupid things at school, and Mr 
Buckley doesn’t want you there any more. I don’t know why 
you’ve been so sttfpid as to lie aboiit your doctor, write essr.ys for 
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other boys, and all that, but it seems you have. Mr Buckley doesn’t 
like it. So don’t keep saying Endley’s all right. It isn’t all right for 
you.” 

I wished at once I hadn’t told him, for he seemed to go limp and 
paje all of a sudden, and he looked at me with such pleading that I 
could ^have cried. Then he stood up, replaced his chair very 
carefully. 

“I know,” he said. “But it’s all fixed up. I’d rather stay.” 

“Nonsense! They’ll all hate yo# and discriminate against you. 
I don’t see why you should even want to stay, and I certainly 
don’t want 'you to.” 

“But I want to,” he said. “I don’t know what make* me do silly 
things — I can’t seem to help it. But they won’t discriminate 
aga^pst me. It’s all fixed up.” 

“How could itt)e? And ^ow do I know you woitft do fhe same 
sort of things all o^r again?” 

“Would it be*any better if I did them in some other school?” he 
asked me. 

Well, I admit now thatjie showed more coura^ than I did But 
I couldn’t bear it that he accepted their judgment of him, that he 
was willing to be humiliated for two more years in that school. I 
kept saying I wouldn’t hate tt. I knJW Hb’d done wrong by* ± 
thought he’d be better off to get a new start somewhere else. But I 
suppose he knew better tkan I did tbatyoudor^t get fresh starts that 
easily. Yes, I think jiow he was right, but I didn’t think so then. 

Then he laughed out le^d and said, “You ought to have seen 
my note from the doctor! it was really go9d ^ ou know! AriH I do 
•hate track. If it hadn’t been me that did it, they wouldrt^t have 
gone snooping around like Scotland Yard, hunting for clues!” 

“And if you go back k suppose you’ll cl} track work like a 
lamb?” 41 

“Oh, I suppose so,” he said. 

I saw what Mr ifuckley meant — he was unreachqble. He wasn’t 
ashamed of what he’d done, and if hehcoiAd iftve got away with it 
he v\£>uld ha|e. He had been unlucky, that wv all. And he 
accepted their judgment and would obey if he had to. That wasn’t 
normal. He wstited to stay where all the mastex wouhl eye him 
with suspicion and examine all his work to see whether he’d done 
it himself, i must admit I couldn’t possibly l^ve wanted that. 

“Mr Abingdoi} is going to let me play the organ,” he said 
suddenly, 
c* 
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“Is he?” I said sharply. “Philip, you haven’t heard a word I’ve 
said.” 

“Oh, yes, I have. You think I ought to leave Endley just be- 
cause they caught me cheating. Buckley was really quite decent 
about it. He told me he’d asked you to take me away, but he said 
he’d changed his rqjnd. Well, tfiat was decent, don’t you/diink? 
It doesn’t do you any good to get kicked out of schools. I’d rather 
not go to school at all, but, if I have to, Endley's as good as any.” 

“I suppose Jerry talked y6u t : nto this attitude. It sounds about 
like him.” 

He gave me an odd ldok, more secret than usual wich him, and 
just walked away. No, I couldn’t understand him. I have an 
unholy pride, I suppose. Pride would have made me walk out of 
Endley and never loqk back. He made me think of Walter for a 
minute there, f 

I did try a feve more Schools, but without having assurances 
given me. I might have wangled it somewhere, 1 ' but I didn’t. I 
let ♦him ga back to Endley. Jerry wouldn’t 1 be there, and that 
wou’d be good^fl thought. Mr Abingdon liked him and would 
look after him, I thought. I don’t suppose anyone in the wprld has 
really been successful in looking after Philip. 1 “Unreachable” is 
vi>^word. I think I wets quite firm '.hat time, and yet I did find it 
funny that he had printed the note from the doctor on the school’s 
press. Seems so, ev$;i now. 

Jerry didn’t come again that year, and \ was relieved when 
June came and he’d graduated. I thought that that was the end of 
Jerry °Baker, and I fvds glad. That he had called me a vampire 
stuck \h my head. I let Philip go, didn’t I? I dicVi’t keep him by. 
my side. I’d have sent hirp to camp summers if he’d wanted to go. 
I didn’t insist that fct go to the Cape — >he suggested it and wanted 
it. You’d have th<|Cight from Jerry that I was one of those posses- 
sive mothers Jfjhat i hrtc as much as anyone. I believe in freedom, 
and I tried tosce that Philip was free as a bird: But I couldn’t help 
wondering whether* P# lip kimself had given a» r alsc picture of me 
just to make an impression on Jerry — whether he Jkadn’t tried to 
match the picture of the alcoholic mother. Yes, that did enter my 
min^ but. there*, vas little I could do about it. Jcrit was gone, and 
I breathed a sigh* af relief. 

As events (have ♦urned out, it was a false relief, bat I didn’t 
know it then. 

A 1 couple of things happened tYflt summer. We stayed home. 
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After all Philip had said about wanting to go back to the Gape, he 
never mentioned it. He took to helping Joe Hill, and Joe liked 
him in his sour fashion. “Gettin* useful, the kid,” he said. But 


something interrupted his usefulness. 

We aren’t chummy with our neighbours, except for Jen. I’ve 
alwa^ been one to keep to myself, and I ne\jpr get bored with my 
own company. I mentioned Lucia Adams a while back. She was a 
social creature, always having popple out from town, giving 
cocktail parties, and so on. fit oim time she used to ask me, but I 
went once ^ind that was enough. There^was too much drinking, 
nothing sensible said. So I never went®again. She had two 
daughters, one almost grown up, one in her early teews. The older 
one, Susan, was just like her mother, but the young one was 
strange, not belonging in that family at alt She was homely; her 
hair looked ^tringy. She ^ore jeans and dirty ol4 sweaters and 
sneakers — a very irfiprcpossessing child*with atsullen look. I took 
a dislike to her*thc first time I saw her, and a| a matter of fact I 
believe her mother disliked her too and tried to keep her jif the 
background. Susan was i» a junior college somet^iere — Bradford, 
I thinl# — and the young one, Amelia, went to the Fairchild Day 
School for Girls. *It was hard to imagine her in a fashionable 
school, I must say, but perfiajJs she wift^t ‘quite so slovenly v.hen 
she was away from home. 

Philip rode his bicycle quite a^ood dcalViat summer. This is 
hilly country, not good for bicycles, but he went off just the same, 
pushing his bike when he ’ ad to, I suppose. Well,^ne da^I saw 
two bicycles on the grass outside. Then I sa\f Philip sittinc^under 
the big maple, tand this Amelia Adams was sittjjig cross-legged 
beside him, her head bent qjid her hnir flopping forward un- 
tidily. Philip looked very grown up besidt^dier, very much a 
young man of the world. She was the last girll>n earth to attract 
Philip. 

After a while Plulip came lazily into the house %nd o qf to the 
kitchen, where hefnade two big sandvf ichAand gotTout a couple of 
bottlci of ginjpr ale, and then he wandered bacll to the maple 
tree. I could sc# him passing the sandwiches to Amelia, and they 
sat there eating and drinking, and I suppose tjffking, lbr a*long 
time. Then she jumped up, got her bicycle, ancf rode away up the 
road. Philif) lay there on the grass some timed^efor# he came in. 

“And where did you pick up that ragged little orphan^” I 
asked him. 
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“Oh, she’s not an orphan,” Philip said. “That’s Amelia 
Adams.” 

“Well, I know who she is. But she looks like an orphan. I’ve 
never seen a child quite so grubby looking.” 

“That’s just because she’s not a beauty like Susan. She’s t all 
right. She’s quite inf cresting, really. 

“It wouldn’t make her any less interesting % to wash her neck, 
would it?” # 

Philip laughed and said, “Ok', sheV; clean enough — it’s just her 
sweater that’s dirty.” 

“I must say I cail't see how you’d stomach that. At least 
you’ve alwdys kept yourself clean.” 

“It tells about that in Freud,” Philip said. “What it means to be 
forever washing yoursdf, I mean.” 

“It means you’re a civilized humair being, I hopp.” 

“No, it means 1 something else, not so p'leasant. But I like 
Amelia. She’s interesting. Funny — right next door, and I’ve 
neveickno^n her.” 

I Stopped rigj& there, not wanting to set his stubbornness up, 
as I knew you could do if you went too far. I thought I’d bound 
him all the tighter to Jerry by critizing Jerry, and I didn’t want to 
mitke that mistake agai£_ 

I suppose he pitied me child, as he’d pitied Fanny before. He 
certainly couldn’t hhve been ‘attracted *by her face. The next 
morning he announced, going out the door, “I’m going for a ride 
with Amelia.” 

“Yqu haven’t finished the weeding,” I said. 

“Well, maybe Amelia’ll help me.” 

And not long after I saw them ?ut kneeling by the flowerbed, 
weeding. She had pm a plaid cotton shirt and had her hair pulled 
back with a ribbqVi, but she didn’t look any neater or prettier. I 
decided I’d better do^omething about it, so presently I called out 
the window to them, “How about a snack?”' 

They came up to th€ house, and I got out salldwichcs and milk 
on the kitcherf table and I said, “How are you, Amelia? Ale you 
going to let this lazy boy make a slave out of you # . The weeding’s 
his jffb.” 

“I don’t mind, she said. She had a clearer, more intelligent 
voice than H'd expected. 

“Well, you ought to. Don’t let him impose on you.” 

“Nobody’s imposed on me, Mrt‘ Boone. I like weeding.,” 
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“Do you, indeed? You’re the first young person I ever heard 
say so.” 

“Come on, swig your milk down,” Philip said. “And let’s get 
back to the galleys. Don’t mind Mother — she’s got a sharp 
tongue, but a heart of gold.” 

Amelia put her glass down and smiled aft me, not so shyly as 
you’d have expected from her, said, “Thanks, Mrs Boone,” and 
they were off to the garden again. Well, I saw she wasn’t quite so 
helpless and shy as I’d beliqved. But she certainly was untidy and 
ugly. They worked for an hour and tfcen went off somewhere 
together. 

In fact, that got to be the pattern of that summer, fthat was left 
of it. Philip was with that girl most of the time. Sometimes they 
took books out upder the maple and read Ho each other. A couple 
of times the$r played recoils, but most! v they wei% outside. 

“I do pity that ?hild,” I said once. *It mutt be tough on her, 
having Susan for a # sister. Susan is a real beauty, though selfish, 
I’ve always thought. But she’s clever and she’s lovelf to l^ok at, 
whereas this poor child couldn’t be homelier. I|js so kind <ff you 
to seefthe has a little fun, son.” 

“Don’t run her down, Mother. I like her,” Philip said. “She 
isn’t so homely when you know her.”' 

“I’m not running her down. But the falfet remains that she’s the 
kind who never has much fun infcfe. She’ll ?*ave to take to books^ 
or art or something like that or she won’t have any life at all. 
Lucia Adams could at le: sec that she looked respectably. I do 
pity her — but pity’s not what you want to Peel for anybody.” 

“I don’t pitf her,” Philip said. 

What was a pity was that Philip saw that girl instead of Sally 
Erskine or one of his more* attractive friends in town that summer, 
when he was just the age to notice girls. Phjip has a streak of 
kindness in him tj^at makes him like the- most unprepossessing 
people. I’d certainly had samples of that. And fci was%kind to 
Amelia Adams, ^ho truly w as a pitiful ciUld, witll nothing to her 
credft at all sfc far as I could see. If he wanted to i%ad poetry to a 
girl, it ought Hot to have been to that girl. Of course, she wor- 
shipped him fcB* his kindness — how could she have helped it^being 
what she was? 

The ottfer thing that happened was that -I got a letter from 
Walter, a pretty «ool tetter, saying he was finding it impossi{^e to 
meet his monthly payments aftd asking if he couldn’t cut them in 
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half for the present. Now, I suppose I could have managed. I have 
done very well for myself, and yet everything cost so much, with 
Philip’s schooling and all, and the house to keep up. ... I said I 
didn’t see how I could manage with less, that this arrangement of 
keeping* up two establishments was his idea. He didn’t answer, 
just sent the two huilHred the ndkt month as usual. I wondered. if 
he were interested in some other woman and wanted a divorce, 
but he never said so. He didn/t so much as ask how I y^as, or how 
Philip was — or mentioy Fanny f 

Jen said one day late iVj the summer, “John saw Walter in town 
today. He had lunch with him.” 

“Oh?” I said. “Well, that was nice for them both.” 

“He’s thin, John says, awfully thin.” 

“He always was thin. He’s been whining about his mois;.hly 
payments. Bu^ he’s got p job, and ke can pay as long as he 
has. I suppose he 1 thinks it’s easy for me to keep things going 
her$.” 

“$ta’t be like that, Cornelia,” Jen said. “Maybe you couldn’t 
live with Walte/^-I don’t know — but don’t be vindictive. If you 
don’t want him here — and you say you don’^ — why make him 
-Pilfer so? He has Fanny tj look afjer.too.” 

“Actually he has it pv.cty easy, living with his sister,” I said. 
“She dotes on having liim and Fanny there, I don’t doubt, never 
having been able target a man^and a family for herself. I’m not 
vindictive, but it’s justice that he pay his shai^ here, and I see no 
reason* to let him off fipm paying. He’s the one who wanted to 
leave, Vou know. I didn’t ask him to.” 

“But John said he looked ill .” 

“He didn’t say he was. 'He alway., had a fading-away look, you 
know he did. He ltficd looking delicate.” 

Jen got up, saicFshc had to go. 

“You thinkFI’m to<?hard on Walter,” I saH. 

“Yesf CornGJia, I # doJ ( * shr said. “But it’s none of my business, 
is it?” 

“No, it isn’t.*But I don’t like you thinking hard thoughts of me.” 

Funny — I didp’t. It was just that Walter pay 6is share, and I 
wanttd Jen to see £hat it was. I could see well enough she didn’t, 
and it hurt nje some. t 

She stood there aK the door. She had on a yellow skirt and white 
bloifle and looked very young. She said, “Fm afraid my thoughts 
are my own, Corifelia, just as your£ arc yoursf But I like Walter; I 
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always have. I won’t talk about him any more to you, though, I 
promise you.” 

And she went off, not saying good-bye. It upset me. But she 
kept her promise, or she did for a long time. She didn’t stop being 
my friend. And maybe it’s part of friendship that you are allowed 
to. JceeJp some of your thoughts to yourself. Yes, I expect it is. I 
know there are things about me Jen doesn’t like, but she’s hung 
on. 

The day before Philip weyt badk to school he asked for a picnic. 

“I’d rather eat at a table,” I told hiny 

He grinned at me and said he hadn’t invited me, he just wanted 
food. He was going to hike along the creek with Amelia. 

I didn’t refuse the food, but I did say, “Well, I suppose it’s too 
muoif to expect tfeat you spend an hour or«o with me before you 
go. And what on earth dq you talk about? She diiesn’t Took as if 
she had an idea in her head.” 

“Oh, she’s got loi^ of ideas. She knows a lot ajxrnt science. She’s 
trying to explain Einstein to me.” 

He didn’t answer my*first remark, but when I gave him the 
baskertie kissed me and said, “I would ask you too, but you’d be 
bored!” — and went off. 
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T HERE’S a wind todays and, the snow is lifting in gusts, 
swirling about, hating against the window. Though spring’s 
my time, I like winter too. I just like weather, I guess. On a 
day like this my house is snug, safe. The wind can do its worst, but 
it can’t reach inside, because this house has solid foundations and 
can last forever. Whatever I may have lost, I stj|l have my house. 
Mother was wfong to want me to sell jj:. Where woujd I go, what 
would I be, without it? T*nis is where I take rAy stand against the 
world; this is m^ stand against the world. A "room in some 
boaficjing-b^use, an old folks’ home, even if genteel enough, is not 
for ifce. I wouldjfdic in such places. I have room to turn around, 
and good views to look at, and solid, fine chairs to sit in, and the 
best of china to eat from. 

Things went well for tip f next twA years — or must have, because 
I remember them so li^xC. I remember Jen coming in with a little 
straw-yellow sailor Aat on. Sta pulled the hat off and sent it 
spinning down the room and said, “I loathejiats!” I remember 
Mr Abingdon* stopping for tea one day, just in passing. He said, 
“Philip has a fine, 1 critical mind, Mrs Boone,” and he said, 
“Philip is fortupate in having you for a mother, Mts Boone. It was 
very far-seeing of you, if you don’f mind my saying so, to insist 
that Philip finish at Endlcy.” He thanked me in a polite, some- 
what old-fashionec^way for giving him tea, and took his departure. 
I didn’t tell 1pm it* had not been I who insisted. 

I goy a ne^ suit for Philip’s graduation from Endlcy. It was 
black linen, arfd 1 1/acVii goid black hat to go f/ith it and an ex- 
pensive blouse#, Philip stood out in that class. Therqftvas no <Jne so 
handsome, so appealing— no one. I had the feeling that I had in- 
sisted he &ay th£ic, that I was responsible for thc'vay he walked 
forward across th& platform to get his diploma. I was proud as 
Lucifer. He Had honours in English and in Latin, of all things. 

There was a reception after the exercises, and I met all the 
masters and their^wives. Mr Bucklq : shook ha/ids with me, looked 
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at me gravely, and said, “Shall we congratulate each other, Mrs 
Boone?” He went on almost at once, before I had time to answer him. 

The boys were all very polite, passing plates of sandwiches, tea, 
and so on. They did look well brought up, I must admit, though 
mostly I saw only Philip — so tall, smiling at this one and that, 
reme&ibering Mrs Buckley, whop had a forsaken look. 

Then he put a £ray down, came straight to me, and said, “Come 
on. I have a surprise for you!” 

And we walked down tjjie ro#m between the groups and the 
chatter, and there was Jerry Baker standing by a window. It 
seemed for an instant that it was that last t&ne I had seen him, also 
standing against a window. 

“Look who came!” Philip said. 

Jtftry put out # a hand, said, “How do*you do, Mrs Boone? I 
thought I’c^come to see i£ Philip actually got his4diploma.” 

“Why wouldn’f he?” I asked. 

“I told youl would,” Philip said. “Let’s gjt out of here, shall 
we? Haven’t we been polite long enough?” 

We went out and walked around the school pounds, the^three 
of us. Jerry was a man now — but then, he’d seemed that before he 
left Endley. He hasn’t as antagonistic as he’d been the last time 
I’d seen him. He talked quietly abif^t this and that. Then he 
,said, “Have you decided on college?” 

And Philip said, “Princeton.”' 

“Oh? Good!” Jfrry said. 

Philip had application ^ in at several colleges, but he’£ never 
said he preferred Princeton. “Princeton? 3 * I said. “That’s too 
bookish. I thdlight you wanted Yale.” 

Jerry laughed. He did so seldom, and it surprised me. “Well, 
Mrs Boone,” he said, “what is a college but bpoks and professors?” 

“It’s a little more than that, isn’t it? You kave to get along in 
the world. Books don’t teach you that.” 

“They don’t? They help you get along with yi^irself., The rest 
follows, doesn’t ft?” 

haven’ %any patience with introverts,” I told him. Nor have 
I. “I lived with one for fourteen years, and I know what I’m talk- 
ing about. Itds just another word for bone selffthnessf* 

“You’re going to be awfully disappointed irf me, then, Mother,” 
Philip said. “I’m never going to be a doer, fx>u kfcow.” 

I remember when* I’d heard him talking to Andy that time, 
saying he was nev^r going tf be anything. 
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“Nonsense! You certainly are going to be a doer. Otherwise 
you’ll waste your life, and there aren’t going to be any wasters in 
our family.” 

. “You think thinking is a waste?” Jerry said. 

“Too much of it, unseasoned by work, is,” I said. 

Philip said, “Comt home with us for overnight.” 

“I can’t. I’m getting a bus in half an hour for, New York. I still 
have three days of school. I iust wanted to see it wifh my own 
eyes, that’s all. You made it, ki£!” ^ 

Philip gave him a strange look — not smiling, just a straight look 
that said a lot, but wltat the lot was I didn’t know. 

“Yes, I made it,” he said. “Thanks for coming, Jerry.” 

Jerry went striding off away from us toward the bus stop. He 
turned and lifted a hcnd once, and then was f gone. It hildn’t 
pleased me to sf *e him. In fact, it had rrvade the day somehow less, 
not so shining andtlmporlant as it had been. 

“Let’s go home,” Philip said. 

Ohfhe Wviy he said, “I thought Mrs Deemster was coming.” 

“Well, she wqp. She sent her congratulations. But the Judge 
forgot his medicine, and she went away into town with^t. He 
could have sent out for more medicine if he really needed it, 
couldn’t he? I don’t like^at kind of coddling. But she was dis- 
appointed. She’s very fond of you.” 

“Oh, it’s all right.^i just wondered.” 

“I don’t much like the idea of Princeton,” JC said. “There are 
good colleges nearer th^n Princeton. Even Harvard’s nearer. But 
Yale — you could get'nome in an hour and a half from Yale.” 

“No one’s talym me yet,” Philip said. “Don’t filis. But Prince- 
ton’s what I want, if I cart get in.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh — you’ll like(this — they don’t coddle you. They make you 
work things o\*t for ydtirself. Nothing’s easy thfre.” 

“I thought >ou didn’t want to be a worker.” 

“Oh, in school I iorfi mifcd. I don’t want school easy.” 

“You contradict yourself with every sentence,” Ilsaid. 

“I know. I guess I do. I just mean I don’t want f lo be a doctor 
or a twy£r or sf chemist, anything like that. I ^ant to know 
everything — then Pll see if I want to do anything with it.” 

“I’ve yet to*meet anyone who knew everything,” I said to him. 
“Lesyn one thing well and apply it, that’s tny motto.” 

“It’s not mine, ’i he said. “No, 1’iti going to«know everything.” 
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Now, that’s a big order, to know everything. I laughed at him. 
It's stupid to turn yourself into an encyclopedia. Besides, he 
wasn’t the type. “As you say, you haven’t got in anywhere yet,” 
I said. 

We saw Jen’s car in her driveway. Philip said, “Let me out, I 
wanAto say hello to Mrs Deemfter.” 

Philip was always considerate that way. He never forgot Jen. 
Afterward # Jen said to me, “Philip was so sweet yesterday. 
Really sweet. He didn’t b^old i#agains^me at all that I didn’t 
come to s§e him graduate. He knew Jc4in was more important. 
Not many boys would, Cornelia. He doe^have great sweetness.” 

Graduations are milestones to boys. I don’t think Jen should 
have disappointed Philip. But Philip was sweet — too forgiving, 
mdjbe. 

I see I’vcileft Amelia A#lams out of those two ylars. I shouldn’t 
have. Philip s$w Tier often, but hardly ever fit her house or his. 
They went off on Jjicir bicycles or on hikes, ojp in the winter they 
went up to Miller’s Pond and skated. It was a great ffnnoyance to 
me, but I couldn’t stop*it. After a while I didn|t try to, kifcwing 
that Fhilip woul^ cast her off as soon as he got off college. One 
day I saw her dressed for^chool, and she did look more respect- 
able, even if far from pretty. She had tyjshed her hair and had on 
a decent suit, plaid and a little plaid cap!^Shc even looked faintly 
interesting. But when holidays Came she was as grubby as ever. 
Once I even saw ker walking barefoot in the road. 

“I saw Sally in town. She asked aftcr^you,” I^aid one day. 

“Did she? I couldn’t care less,” he said. 

“She’s a lonely girl,” I said. “Beautiful, you gould call her.” 

“You could? She’s stupid,# Philip &id. “Vain and stupid.” 

“Well, I must say she was a relief to look at after Amelia,” I 
said. I had tried not to say such things, but I Wouldn’t resist it that 
time. 

“Mother, you wouldn’t like it if I took cracks at Mrs ()eemster 
every other minTitc, would you? Leave Amelia alone, why don’t 
you? She’s n$ friend.” 

“Yes, I kn^v. Your friend. You have picked some queer ones, 
son — some vAy queer ones.” 

“They .aren’t queer to me. I like people to be interesting .” 

“Well, who doesn’t?” 

“You don’t, do ybu? You want my friends beautiful., ,1 like 
Amelia. Her mother does t#ie same thing — always puts her up 
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against Susan for comparison. She’s worth ten Susans, you know. 
She thinks. Oh, I forgot — you don’t like thinkers, do you?” 

He didn’t often speak to me that way, so he must have been 
really upset. 

“Well, I like time out from thinking to put on clean clothes,” I 
said. “I haven’t stopped your having any friends you likef have 
I? Not even Amelia. But you can’t make me like .her; I just don’t.” 

“And when you just don’t, you never do, do you? You can’t see 
it’s quite wonderful that she’s astshe is. out of that dreadful house. 
It’s a horrible house, Movher, all full 01 social things, naone caring 
anything about anything except how to put on more dog than 
other people. You ought to like her, you know. She’s like me in 
lots of ways.” 

“Heaven forbid!” I *aid. “That’s just it — she ijn’t rcmotelyjike 
you. You alvvafs choose your friends out of pity, and pity is a sin.” 

“I don’t pity Anelia. Why should I?” he £aid. “Oh, skip it, 
Mother. Just skip ^t.” 

Tfieji on£*day that summer — well, first Philip was accepted at 
Prin&ton. He w^s pleased, though it wastoo far away to get home 
easily, and he did love his home. I suppose I should have realized 
why he was so pleased, but I didn’t, not at first. # And maybe what 
he’d said about the univ^^ty was p*artly true. I don’t quite know 
even yet. 

This day came. I 4 lent into r*y room and Philip was sitting at 
my desk, looking through my papers, the bai*k book, and so on. 

“W|jat’s thi£”’ I said^. “Those are my papers.” 

“Well, aren’t we {farmers?” he said, just smiling at me. 

“Of course. §ut I still handle the money, son.*What arc you 
looking for?” 

“Just looking,” he said. “Docs Father send you two hundred 
dollars every mont|[?” 

“Yes, he dc^s. Is thtrrc any reason why he ^louldn’t?” 

“Coujfdn’t manage without it? You seem to have a lot in the 
bank.” 

“There’s no feason why we should manage without it. H? still 
has a responsibility, even if he shirks most of it. I’vc*askcd nothing 
else ofchinf.” 

“I wish you didfi’t ask that,” Philip said. “Would we starve 
without it?” 

“Qf course not. I’m a businesswoman, Philip# I could manage 
all right, but I don’t intend to. Weijhavc a g<pd many expenses, 
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and you’ll be going to college in the fall and will need a good deal, 
as you’ll find out.” 

“It’s half of what he earns, isn’t it? Look, Mother, I’d rather not 
be obliged to him. Not at all. I’d rather not go to college than be 
obligated. I should think you’d rather not be, either, if ypu don’t 
like him.” 

*Tm not obligated. It’s my right. Do you think he ought to 
just go scot free?” 

“But you said you didn’t get ^otig. You don’t want him here, 
do you?” 

“■Certainly not. But a man must supportehis family. Not that he 
supports us, but it’s right that he should try.” 

“I don’t like it,” Philip said. “I think we ought to be free from 
hinyif we can afford it. And it looks as if we could. I just don’t 
like the feeljjig of taking lys money.” 

“Well, when yflu can support us, t/e’ll consider it,” I said. 
“You don’t need to feel sorry for your father. He’s doing exactly 
what he wants to do.” 

“I don’t feel sorry for him, not at all. I just think w^d be 
happfor if we swung it all ourselves — if we couA, that is.” 

I suppose he ^as flattering me in my capacity as a money- 
maker. He made it seem tfia^wc wcr«jtwo against the world and 
that we didn’t need to ask favours of an^wie, least of all Walter. I 
did something I was at once sc^ry for. iNvrote Walter that he 
needn’t send any yiore money, that I could take care of us from 
now on. I even felt prouti writing it, and I think now that was 
Philip’s doing. I don’t quite know how He tlid it, but he ftiade it 
seem that he fovcd me more, that I loved him more, by giving up 
that two hundred a month. 

Walter simply wrote, “Dear Cornelia, Thank you. Walter.” 
That was absolutely all. 

“All right, Philip. We’re on our own* from now on. I trust 
you’re pleased,” i told him. 

He came ovei^ bent down, and lfsscd^jiff. “That’s bdtter,” he 
said. 

I missed tlwsc monthly cheques. That’s all they were — cheques. 
But I had a q§ ccr feeling alter they stopped cowing. lid certainly 
been grown up a long time, but I had thatsfeeling as ofat last 
being grdlvn up. I felt older, even a little frightened of not being 
able to pull it of£ though I’d done all right so far. I don’t seem to 
want to remember cvcrythiiy*. But I remember walking thffough 
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the house, just walking all around downstairs, then coming up 
here, going into every room, just looking — feeling it was now all 
mine, with no strings attached. I was proud and yet I had a half- 
frightened feeling too. But I made out. Of course I did. And I had 
this extra sense of closeness to Philip, of our being bound together 
in our complete independence. 'jThat wasn’t, I see now, sqrgood. 

I didn’t take Philip to Princeton as I had to Endley. I just t6ok 
him to the train at Cornwall Bridge. It was worse, that parting, 
because he wouldn’t be ccfcnjng home week-ends' any more. 
Thanksgiving was the Qrst I could hbpe for. I saw him through 
the window, tall and fjp.ir, walking down the corridor I saw him 
fling his suitcases up on the rack, and then he looked through 
the window at me, smiling like a boy, but looking so grown up. 

Jen was at the house when I got back, and I was glad to scr -her. 
“Well, Ik’s off” I said. 

“Yes, he’s off. Really #jff,” she said. “Thare’ll be just a few 
holidays, then he’ll be gone for the rest of his life. It’s tough — but 
I’d go through it fo have a son of my own.” 

“I must say you’re cheerful,” I said^ “You’re not a crystal- 
gazer, though. Imavc a feeling Philip will never marry, that we’ll 
have a good many years together in this hous$ yet.” 

“Of course he’ll marry. V! 

“Most do, but Philir^oesn’t run true to form. He’s the kind 
girls want, but he’s ^.ry choosy” 

“That’s so, but he’ll choose somebody, and^you might as well 
get used to the idea. I should hope you wouldn't want it any other 
way.” 

“I w#nt him happy, but whether it’s with som^girl, I doubt.” 

“Don’t doubf You migjit make it come out that way. These 
men who stick to their mothers aren’t much good — really they 
aren’t, Cornelia.” 

“Oh, I’m not stdppyig him from anything he wants to do. But 
whal he will (to remains to be seen. He says ‘toothing’ — but he’s 
too smaft for tftat.” 

“Nothing? What docs he mean by that?” 

“I wouldn’t know. You ask him sometime. That#s my worry — 
that he might not*be useful. I’ve had my share of lofking after the 
unamBitious. But I §hall sec that he does something; you have my 
word on that.” 
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I ’M not ttiaking it clear how dost Philip and I were, in spite of 
those small deceptions o^his. ^e did e/ery thing together when 
he was*ht home. We worked side by ^de in the garden. We 
sometimes took long walks. I have good long legs, and we used to 
swing along like two men. We didn’t talk much then, just walked. 
He liked the furniture kept nice and didn’t mind polishing the 
piano or the dftiing-room table, and sometimes he arranged 
flowers in ocld bukintercsfing ways. 

When I wrote that about polishing, I remembered how when 
Philip was little ht^would say, “May I shine the teapot for^rou, 
Mother?” — and how carefully and anxiously he would rub.away 
at the^eapot. And I remembered too how he wi$uld say, “May I 
brush your hair, Mother?” And I would let him brush my hair 
and I’d see his face in the mirror besid^ me, so lovely and fair and 
loving. He always wanted to do things^/ me. 

He and Joe Hill got on well, though Jol\is a crude man, often 
profane, and I don’t believe he’s ever liked me much. He generally- 
does what he’s tolcl to do but he shows very plainly that he’d 
rather do it without supervision, and noV«a?d then he breaks out 
and just doesn^t do something at all. But by and large h£’s been 
helpful, and I couldn’t have got on, without Him. He always 
brought manure, good horse*manure, for the garden and he saw 
there weren’t any bare places on the lawn, ^nd every spring he 
made the flower-beds as neat as a pin. 

When he talked with me it was generally in grunts, but I’ve 
often heard him joing on in a stcady^tream uo Philfp. “Y&ah, now 
you lake my ma, she hangs on like a bull pup, ny ma does. She 
don’t think n^ody’s good enough for us boys — and now we ain’t 
boys any mor^ and who’s going to look at us nc*v? Ai^’t nobody. 
But my ma ain’t going to last forever, and tVen where’ll &e be, 
Bill and nle? Where’ll we be, I ask you? Got a crirlt in my knee, 
and I ain’t going to bp able to weed forever. ...” That’s the way 
he went on, complaining about his mother, about this and that. 
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And Philip used to listen as if he found Joe interesting, which he 
was not. 

Once Joe thought he’d quit, but I talked him out of it. That’s 
when I heard him say to Philip, “Well, I get my pay every week. I 
guess I’d be a fool at that. Might be worse. Better’n that Mis’ 
Busby I worked foe with her parakeet and all — parakee/j’d get 
out when she cleaned the cage, musta done it ten times while I 
was there. Had to stop everything and chase that damned bird. 
When Busby had his stroke— Hv^ll, now, that was one* of the times 
the bird got away, and x she had me erasing the bird before I got 
the doctor in. Women 1 1 guess I been lucky, you miglft say. Any- 
ways, this is better’n Busby and that damned bird. Dogs is all 
right, but birds '. ” 

Philip liked to talk over the books wc read, though I’ve never 
much liked chewing the bones of things. Read it and let if go, I 
always say. But I’d talk *,Vith him, all the same. He liked to talk 
about Darwin, how things got started, all that, “but I read about 
Lamarck, and he said the same thing,” he said. “I wonder why 
they.hstened to Darwin and not to him? I« that what they mean by 
being ahead of y'6ur time?” And after that he had a spell of fussing 
with flowers, seeing if he could breed a new species. 

He brought home a br )k abou. Linnaeus, and it seems this 
Linnaeus did the same l £nd of experiments. “He must have got a 
shock!” Philip said. v ‘After ah he’d said about things never 
changing, being all put on the earth by God in just the same way 
they were today. That must have been a shock!” 

But I say, “Here wl are — let’s go on from here.” It seems a 
little sil l y to dig up those old theories. We can’t doianything about 
it now, heaven Knows. . . . Funny. I just had to stop and laugh at 
myself. Because isn’t that just wh’at I’m doing this minute — 
digging up the past to see what sense it makes? But I don’t care 
whether we came Rom fish or birds or apes; I just have a curiosity 
about character. Philip tried to explain Einstein’s theories to me 
— diluted by Jimc lia*, I expe t — but they seemed nonsense to me, 
I must say. M" own time and space arc real enough to me, and 
for all practical purposes will do me to the end. Lm here in this 
chair at tb : s tabl-, typing away — no use telling moJ’m not. Well, 
you ifiight say my**mind wanders into the past, but I don’t be- 
lieve that’s what Philip meant about time. Odd, though, when 
you come to think of it, that I get to feeling I’m back there. I do 
forgtc I’m here in this chair — but that doesn’t mean I’m not here. 
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Still, I liked to hear Philip talk no matter what it was about. I’d 
even draw him out, just so he’d keep on talking. 

Philip didn’t even get home that first Thanksgiving, though 
I’d ordered a turkey and had the house as shining as a new silver 
doMar. He said he had some lab work to make up and he didn’t 
think fce’d better come. “The wolfc’s certainly tough enough,” he 
wrote. “But I can-do it, I think. You have to* get through the first 
semester, though, and I don’t want to fall down on anything. I 
know you want me to do you prdlia, Mother. I have a couple of 
good instructors, one who’J a stinker, v&ry distant, but clever. 
Actually, I like the stinker best. It’s silly of tBachers in college to be 
just mother-substitutes, don’t you think? I’ve got a mother. I 
don’t need to have someone else coddle me. You do coddle me, 
you fcfcow. But 1 1/ke it. Still, this cold creature is good at his job. 
He ingores w, except in class, and then he’s very^cornful of us. 
But he knows hi} stuff, I’ll give him that.*He expects us to make up 
our own minds aboj.it the material. ... I miss you. I’ll be glad 
when Christmas comes. . . 

I didn’t like that rem^k about mother-substitutes. I suppose a 
lot of ifte teachers in the lower schools are just that, though. I 
cancelled the order for the turkey and waited for Christmas. 
Philip wrote me every few days. He \\^ ^te good letters, telling a 
lot about his work, showing he missed nru\.,I’ve always liked his 
letters, but of course it is true that they never showed what went 
on inside him, not c.t all. He has the mind of a writer, and he’s 
able to make a letter say anything he likes. He trieef to mak^them 
pleasing to me, and they were. Then he aslftd if he could bring 
Jerry home forClhristmas. I said yes, not because*! wantAl him, 
and goodness knows how he cc#ild have had the face to come after 
what he’d said to me, but I did want Philip to have a happy 
Christmas, and I suppose I thought, too, th qf. Philip wouldn’t 
bother with Ameli^ Adams if he had somtonc as^grown up^as 
Jerry on hand. But I did think it qi^er that^Jerryjpvouldtbother 
with Philip any iftore. Philip must lave sfremed quite young to 
him. 

“Hello, Mrs •Boone. Nice of you to have me,” Jerry said — the 
very same thinifhc said to me the first time. But of courft I hadn’t 
asked him for his own sake, just for Philip’s. 

He held out his hand, and I took it, though i musfcsay I didn’t 
want to, and themhe sftud, “Friend or enemy?” 

I laughed and sai(j, “Just behave yourself, that’s all I ask.” But 
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it wasn’t all I asked. I was his enemy. I wanted him somewhere 
else, not in my house. 

He looked around and said, “It doesn’t change. It’s a beautiful 
house, Mrs Boone. I like to be in it.” 

Now,* that was certainly more friendly than anything he had 
ever said to me, an*! I remember feeling soft toward hi r'. for a 
minute. He’d never seemed to notice the house, just took it for 
granted. 

He walked over to the piano? ran a finger along the keys, said, 
“In tune,” which was more like him! 

He played differentf music that visit, queer music that I didn’t 
like but remember still, I don’t know who wrote it — maybe Jerry 
himself. The boys got the tree, but not from our woods. I never 
like cutting down my own trees. They trimmedJt Christm^^Lve, 
and Jerry said, “These ornaments Jf ook very oM — and very 
German. Arc they 1 ” 

“Yes, they’re old and German,” I told hjpi. “My mother — ” 

'fhen Philip laughed and said, “Grandma got them at a bargain 
at sdme auction or other.” 

“She did not. They were her mother’s,” I said. 

“Then we must treat them with great respect,” Philip said. “I 
like this bird of paradisq^ They were very gay that night. 

But on Christmas J?Jy, Amelia came over. Philip phoned her 
and asked her to coine. 

“I doubt if Jerry will be entertained by Amelia,” .1 said. 

When she came I was out in the kitchen. I came in later, and 
Jerry was sitting on the stool, looking at her on the sofa with 
interest “No,” she was saying, “I’m going to M*.T. next year.” 

“Good heavens!” Jerry said. 

She had taken off her coat, but had her cap still on, that same 
plaid cap she’d u^pd to wear to school. She had on a plaid skirt 
full of pleats 0 and a v. hite blouse and looked .clean for a change. 
She’d grown fcome and looked a little different, not quite so hope- 
lessly plain, though sh./s nc\ *r been pretty. She has a narrow face, 
flat at the side.,, and a wide mouth. But her skin is? good, aifd her 
eyes too, I must admit. She has a clear voice th~t surprises you 
because iii general she looks so shy. 

“Will you playlfor me?” she asked suddenly. “Philip says you 
play like an 'angel You couldn’t play as well as Philip says you 
do” 

“Oh, couldn’t T?” Jerry said, and went to the piano and played. 
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When he finished, Amelia sat there with her hands pinching at 
her plaid skirt as if she had to hang on to something. He smiled at 
her with that not quite pleasant smile of his, always mocking a 
little, and she said, “You’re better than he said.” She got up 
quickly and put on her coat. “I have to go, so as not to spoil it,” 
she saifl. 

“Wait. We’ll wjilk you home,” Philip said. 

“I don’t want you to,” she said firmly, ^nd went to the door. 
The boys followed her, went outjoA to the side porch with her, 
leaving the^door open. 

“But I don’t want you to come,” I heart! her say. “See you!” 

“Wait. You’re not polite,” Jerry said. “You see, I know you 
better than you think I do. Philip told me all about you in 
Philadelphia.” 

She didnjj answer, anrj presently Philip laughed and said, 
“Well, go home, tlfenl” And the boys Ame b|.ck into the house. 
Philip didn’t even look at me. 

“A very special girl,” Jerry said. “You mustn’t let L'fcr get afoay 
from you. She’s the kind^that will get clear away if you don’#look 
out.” 

“And what’s special about Amelia?” I asked. “I’m afraid I 
can’t see it.” I was trembling^ though*Vm not shaken easily. 

“Well, she goes to the heart of things. That’s rare, Mrs Boone.” 

“You mean, she liked your playing.” 

“No, I mean she, heard it,” he said. 

Well, no one could have helped hearing it. WhAt did he,mean 
by that? I wanted to say something abolit^Philadelphia, but I 
didn’t. I sec tte same pattern repeats itself overhand ov^r. The 
only difference this time was tjiat I saic> nothing. I just felt a little 
older and was more conscious of this hurt. 

One night they yent into town to a ballst performance. TJiey 
took Amelia. “I think I’m going to invite that girl t^ comejwith us 
to the ballet you *vcre telling about, 0 Jerr^said. “Would that be 
fun? You, too^of course, Mrs Boone.” 

“Thanks, bift I don’t much like ballet,” I said. 

“Oh, come ^n, Mother. It’ll be fun!” Philip J&id. “Youjcnow 
we wouldn’t go offend leave you alone!” 

“You would if it suited you to,” I said. “Go jof course. It’s your 
holiday. But leav£ me out of it. You may be sure I won’t be 
lonesome.” 
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They went, and without me, though afterwards I wondered why 
I’d been stubborn about it. 

They came in late, looking handsome and excited. 

“Well, Miss Self-sufficiency!** Philip said. “Have you enjoyed 
your own company? You’d really have liked it, Mother.” He came 
and kissed me and rimpled up^ny hair and asked if there^vasn’t 
something to eat. 

While we sat eating, Jerry said, “It was the first ballet Amelia 
had ever seen. That was wha*t oiade it fun, Mrs Boone. It makes 
you feel it’s a brand-neW world — instead of the old and tired one 
that it is.” 

I thought Philip had been watching the mail, though he pre- 
tended indifference, and then one day, the day before they, ^ent 
back, he 1 did g^t a letter. He had gone out in the snow to meet the 
postman, and I saw him shove this letter in his pocket before he 
came in. I didn’t let him get away with that, though. 

“Who w i \ your letter from?” I asked hinOT saw you put one 
in your pocket.” 

“Why, Mother, I don’t have to pass around my own h ail, do 
I?” 

I’m not one to snoop. I .hink mall snould be private. But I was 
curious — especially sir /e he was evasive. “I just wondered,” I 
said. 

Then, right before my eyes, he took the letter out, opened and 
read it, never saying a word. He put it back in his pocket then, 
and said he had to ffoisn his great creative effort and went up to 
his roo*n. His creative effort turned out to be aolittle statue of 
some sort, I won’t attempt to say what, for I don’t know. It 
could have been meant to be a bird just taking off, or it could 
have been a rocket He said it was a ballet dancer, but it wasn’t. 

“^t has a real lift to it,” Jerry said. “How^would you like to 
have it cast?” 

“Don’t be silly,” f tc l d the “It’s nothing bu* a piece of clay.” 

“I’d like it,” Jerry said. “An early Boone. Goulc^I have it?” 

He spent more time packing that piece of cla^. You’d have 
thought itf'was a Rodin or something. And wher they went he 
carried the box in nis arms and made Philip manage the bags. 
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I DON’l** seem to want to wntj of thflse college years, and 
perhaps I don’t need to* I remember them, but they run to- 
gether in a queer way. f don’t let myse.ff give in to loneliness, 
and I didn’t then, except now and then when the day’s work was 
done and I had a chance to sit still and think. Then the house 
wouH seem empty and I would have the fear that Jen had been 
righf^that Philip had really left forever. But I didn’t give in to 
that nonsens^e often. I kept busy. And course I C did have Jen. 

In that first ^ear, toward spring, though, I got Bessie James to 
come and help in the house. I could manage the hojjse all rght, 
but I persuaded myself that I couldn’t, and that I could afford 
Bessie.* suppose I just didn’t want to be here alone any more. Not 
that I admitted that then, or ever. Bessie was in her forties, but 
looked hard as a rock — like u piece o r wood, rather, brown and 
solid, not an ounce of fat on her. She had been “doing” for a lot 
of people, house cleaning, special^ washing, things like that, since 
she’d been in her teens. She knew all the gossip of our neigh- 
bourhood, but didn’t give much of it out. She didn’t much want 
to come steady, but I per: ukd her. Sh wasn’t what you’d call 
the servant tyjjc, though she did work for others always- but she 
was proud, and that I liked in her. 

“Well, Mrs Boone, I tlianfJ you for the offer,” she said, “but I 
don’t think I’d like being in one place all the time. I’m used to 
taking a week off when I want to. I don’t tike being bound to 
anyone. No offence meant.” 

“You wouldn't: be bound,” I sa*d. “You cou?Jl have* a week 
whe* you wanted it. But this is a big house and I don’t feel up ta 
taking care oi^it alone any more. I want it kept right, and you’re 
the only one * could think of that I’d trust with my things.” 

That flattened her, and I saw her looking ground at theTurni- 
ture, respecting it, wanting a hand in keeping everything as it 
should be. 

“I could try it, I expect,” she said. “When I get Mrs Latfson’s 
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spring cleaning done, that is. I promised her, and I wouldn’t 
disappoint her.” 

She had the back bedroom, and I put a bath in back there for 
her, which ran to quite a bit of money. I didn’t have to tell her 
what to do — she knew, having been in fine homes all her life.. She 
had a good strong arm for rubbing furniture, and she Gleaned 
the silver once a w'eek. She respected good china and never so 
much as broke a cup. Sometimes I almost wished she weren’t so 
competent. There didn’t setirv much for me to do J after Bessie 
came. Only in the fietals of cooking pnd gardening was I better 
than she. 

When I told Jen I’d hired her, Jen looked at me as if she were 
sorry for me, but she said, “That’s the smartest thing you’ve 
done in ages.” She had a housekeeper, too, a Negro girl^alled 
Anna, tut Anna was temperamental and Jen had tp handle her 
with kid glovtls. I think ^she was always a lictle afraid of her. I 
remember once she said, “Anna’s been to college, Cornelia. I 
didn’t evea. finish. She could get a better job, but I think she 
thinks I’d just go to pieces if she left me. And maybe I would. I’m 
not a very good housekeeper.” 

“I’ll turn out your son’s bedroom today, Mrs Boone,” Bessie 
said. “So long as he’ll beJhome inia freek.” 

She didn’t ask me; she just said she was going to do it. That was 
her way. I never did get her to ask me anything. I liked having her 
•here, though I suppose I didn’t like that characteristic in her that 
kept her always in charge, but her presence gave some purpose to 
all we ? had to do. Andzt was someone in the house, someone for 
whom if. didn’t have to be responsible, to whom I didn’t have to 
talk unless I wanted to. ghe went to church on Sundays, but 
apart from that she went nowhere. She didn’t seem to have any 
feelings for anyone, just feelings for pieces of furniture, china, and 
so on. That suited fhc jine, for I didn’t want to be friends with her. 

Then Philip was there. I hadn’t told him auout Bessie, and he 
was sui^prised^but pleased chough. 

“Am I supposed to call you ‘Bessie’ or ‘Miss James’?” Philip 
said. 

“It doesn’t matter,” Bessie said. “No one’s called me Miss 
JameSl in a month of Sundays, and I don’t know as I’d come to it. 
No, I guess Bessie is more practical, Mr Boone.” 

“Well, then, I’ll think of you as Miss Jrmcs, but I’ll call you 
Bessie,” Philip said. 
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He said to me, “You’ve surprised me. I didn’t think you’d ever 
let anyone touch your treasures. But it’s fine. We can be lazy all 
summer, you and me, lazy as cats. That’s what I’d like, not to do 
anything all summer, not even to think anything. I’m worn to the 
bon^” 

But he looked radiant with health. 

“Bessie doesn’t do the garden nor much of tie cooking,** I said. 
“I haven’t stopped working. When I do, y^u can be sure I’m 
dead.” 

“I like her,” he said. “She’s never been <ired in her life. But I 
meant it abbut being lazy, Mother. I’m tjjed, and I’ll just let 
Bessie wait on me all summer.” 

“You look it!” I said. “You look as if you’d never lifted a finger 
all yea^!” 

“Oh, but you’re wrong. I’ve worked like a dog. I’*e even 
earned a little pin-money typing papers.” 

“Or. writing them?” I asked. I shouldn’t have said that. 

He just laughed. “You misjudge me, Mother,” he said. 
“Though I must admit I ^ould hardly resist putting in a sentence 
or two aj I typed. I could have done them better. You know, I 
don’t remember learning much, but somewhere I must have 
learned how to spell and punctuate. Or maybe I was born know- 
ing how.” 

“And what do you need pin-money fo!?” I asked him. “I 
thought I gave you a generous allowance.” 

“Oh, for my dissipations I can’t expect you to pay for them, 
can I?” he said. 

“You don’t look as if you’d taken to drink,” I said. 

“Dissipations arc private!” he said. “L^o you think Bessie would 
throw me out if I got a glass of milk?” 

I heard him laughing out in the kitchen, talking nonsense to 
Bessie. Then, to my amazement, I heard her givf a dry cackle of a 
laugh. She was a stft-n, serious woman, no nonsense' in her. 

So he conquered her, as he did cv<fyonc. 

“I hope Jerrv didn’t waste money^getting that silly statue of 
yours cast,” I s^d at supper. 

“Why, yes, I believe lie did,” Philip said. “Bulk’s his money. 
He’s rich, you Miow.” 

“Jerry?” 

“His father is a Croesus. No fooling. Didn’t You know that?” 

“No, I didn’t. He seems like a tramp, loose on the world.” 
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“Jerry? Is that the way he looks to you? But he’s had a hard 
time, all the same. His father has no respect for music — he works 
at it all the time, trying to get him away from music. But Jerry’s 
strong— only it’s a strain.” 

“Well, I agree with Jerry’s father, I’m afraid. Unless you’re 
big, you don’t get anywhere, ^nd Jerry’s not that big.” 

“Oh, he’s big enough.” 

“There are hundreds of little musicians, thousands, but how 
many have you evei, heard of? Just a handful.” 

“I’ve heard of qu^e a few, actually. You’ll hear of Jerry in 
time, you may be c ure. Stop disliking him, Mother — he’s my 
friend.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard you say that before — Jerry and Amelia and 
Mr Abingdon. I think you might have done better, Phijip.” 

“Oh, they’ll do. I’m like you, Mother, ± don’t like many 
people. You don’t begrudge me three, do you?” 

“I don’t begrudge you anything. But you’re too good for those 
three — doji’t bother to defend them, I kno\ exactly what they’re 
lik^. One’s a lump of a teacher of physics, not very bright, not 
very polite, certainly you can’t call him successful. One’s a plain, 
untidy girl who wants to be a scientist, of ?U things. She’s not 
only homely, she’s sexles^. And Jerry —well, his being rich doesn’t 
change him; it only makes him out a greater fool than I thought 
him, and that was great enough.” 

He looked at me as if he were studying me, and it made me 
nervous. Thqn he said, “But darling, suppose / wanted to write a 
book or something— v you wouldn’t call me a fool too, would 

y° u? ’i 

“It’s certainly not whpt I’d want for you. I’d never call you a 
fool, for you aren’t one. But I do think writing is foolish. Your 
father had an urge to write a book. In consequence he’s never 
done anything you could call important. He’s stuck to a minor 
joo because his mind is always elsewhere- -or was. How do I 
know where nis mind is nc L »v? But I do know it was bad for him, 
always dreanjing about a Look.” 

“You never told me that before, that he wanted to write a 
book.” 

“ vV'ell, he never will, so why should I have tofi you? He never 
does anything, just dreams about doing it. Life isn’t for dreaming. 
The first thing you know, you’re dead anrf have had nothing but 
th£*dreams.” 
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“You’re not as tough as you sound, Mother,” he said. “And 
I*m a dreamer too, you know.” 

“Not that kind, I hope. And didn’t you say you’d been working 
like a dog?” 

“Oh, I have. I have. But didn’t you ever think that maybe it’s 
the 'dreads that keep us going? Youtmust have bad a dream or two 
yourself.” 

“No, I never went in for that sort of thing' I do the day’s job, 
and that’s it. If I’d been mooning ground ^ these years, do you 
think you’d even be in colleg^?” 

“Maybe not. Was that your dream, sendiftg me to college?” 

He annoyed me and maybe confused me a little too. I’m just 
not a dreamer. I hadn’t hoped for college for him, I’d just seen 
that lv*|got the choice, that’s all. I had takon it for granted that 
he would get £ good education. Maybe I’d longed jar this house 
as my own — I don’t know. Maybe I’d^want^l friendship and 
viompanionship with Philip. But I wouldn’t say they were dreams; 
they were just things I worked at year in and year qput. And* it 
bothered me to have Philtb ask if I’d think him a fool if he w*ote 
a book. does make a difference, I admit, who has the dreams. I 
suppose I would h^e been proud of anything Philip chose to do, 
only I did want him to do, not^lream about it. I always wanted 
that for him. I didn’t want him to be nothing % as he’d said, when a 
child, he was going to be. I didn’t «piitc like it that he thought I 
would forgive him anything, coddle him whatever he did. That’s 
what he thought, though, U* it was plain. And I didn’t lik^ the 
look he gave me when I said that about Wsfltc* — as if I’d cheated 
him somehow, bf not telling him Walter wanted to write.^Vhat 
difference did it make? 

Amelia came home a couple of days after that. 

I was annoyed with Bessie that summer became of the way she 
waited on Philip. She seemed to look on hin*as one \n a declirjp , 
which he certainly was not. She’d bring him col^ drinks, his 
sweater, the mail, %s if he didn’t hava two fijpt of his own. “You 
are myT angel o£ delight, Bessie,” he said to her oiace. She even 
waited on Amclm too. 

The only thin* Philip did all summer was drive <he car%nd j>ick 
huckleberries wnen they were in season. A coupte of times he was 
gone all day in the car — both times hr had Amelia with him. 

“Look here,” I sajd tef Bessie, “you’re coddling Philip too mijfh. 
He’s perfectly able to look after himself. Don’t iyait on him. 

D 
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“He’s overdone, Mrs Boone. He’s studied too hard, I expect. 
He’s still a growing boy, you might say. I don’t mind doing 
things for him.” 

“A growing boy! I should hope not. He’s got his growth, Bessie. 
And you can be sure he hasn’t weakened his constitution by^ver- 
study. He just likes being lazy^ind having someone fuss qver him. 
I never found it a\good idea to encourage laziness. So no more 
of it, please.” 

She acted as if she^hadn’t h:ard me. She went on doing just as 
she pleased. His marks that year weren’t so impressive. He passed, 
and that w r as about <dl you could say. He’d shown what he could 
do at Endley, if he wanted to, so I couldn’t take those marks as 
evidence of hard work. 

Now, I didn’t havt confidence with Bessie, qnd it startle ^ me to 
have her say^rne day when I was in the kitchen with her, “What’s 
ever become of y/yur litne girl, Mrs Boone? Or am I speaking out 
of turn? I’ve always felt sorry for you, his taking her off that way.’'’ 

‘She’s in good hands,” I said, as cold as could be, and walked 
out of the kitchen. 

The next time I saw her, she said, “I did speak out- of turn, 
Mrs Boone. I’m real sorry. I don’t know wKat got into me, not 
being one to pry, Mrs Boone.” 

“That’s all right, forget it,” I said. 

But I didn’t forget it right away. It probably helped me in a 
way, thinking folks felt that way about Walter’s departure. They 
must have thought he ran off, really stole Fanny. They felt sorry 
for me. 

Bu', it didn’t end there. Bessie was just u/set because she 
thought she’d upset me — rubbed salt in the wound, you might say. 
She went to Philip and must have told him all over again about 
not meaning to ]^ry, about feeling she’d hurt me, and she ought to 
hfive kept out of it^and all, and Philip can^c in to me as I was 
sitting in tfyp living-room doing the needlework cover for the 
piano bench. 

He touche^ the coloured part of the cover, sai^l, “That’s nice. 
But it doesn’t seem in character for you to sit do ing it.” 

“f like to do everything, at least once,” I said. “I’ve made one 
bedspread, one nooked rug, and now l’n£ doing one piece of 
needlepoint,” 

He sat on the stool facing me. “And what have you been telling 
Bessie?” he asked. “About Fanny?” 
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“Nothing at all. I said she was in good hands. That’s absolutely 
all. And I don’t like people prying into my family affairs.” 

“But she thinks you’re sitting here like Niobe or somebody, 
mourning your daughter. Or not sitting, but working yourself to 
the jpone so you won’t have time to mourn. Which doesn’t happen 
to be tjie case, does it?” 

'T don’t like pry # ing from you any more than from anyone else,” 
I said. 

“I thouglft we were partners,” Ms said^Si that appealing way 
that always softens you. 

“Well, I^lare say I tell yo kx as much as y&u tell me. And what I 
do tell, you can count on,” I said. 

“And what do you mean by that, darling? Look, Mother, don’t 
get that look on— I don’t like it, it makes you someone else. But 
I domt thirjc you can count on what you say abouf Fanny. 
Bessie’s got the wrdhg idea from somewhere, tjjiat’? sure. For you 
never have mourned over Fanny, have you?” 

“No more than n&tural. Of course I’ve been hurt^but I dbn’t 
hug my hurts. And Fanny is certainly happier where she is^han 
she wo’iid be with me. I cancel my losses, which you should be 
grateful for.” 

“Oh. Then it was a loss?*’ 

“I don’t like inquisitions, son.” 

“Just answer this one thing, Mother — how do you know she’s 
happier where she is?” 

“She’s with people of hei wn kind. Wc rubbed«each other the 
wrong way, even when she was tiny.” 

“I see. Yes, \ thought so. Then it wasn’t a loss.” 

“I didn’t say that.” 

“No, you didn’t, did you? T don’t suppose you ever will. Did 
you ever think it might be a loss to me? But qo, you never did, 
did you?” 

“Oh, don’t go dramatic, Philip,” I said. “The truth is that she 
was a baby when#he went, and you vere a boy; If you hadn’t 
deceived me and gone to see hef, you wouldn’t even have 
remembered w4iat she looked like.” 

He stood up. It made me nervous, having hiifi standing there 
so close, loommg qyer me. Then he laughed, said, “Anyway, 
you’re consistent, darling,” and went away. 

Now, this is wh^t I ean’t understand: if he felt that way about 
Fanny, why has he seemed to love me and want to stay witfi me 
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all these years? That’s what’s not consistent. Has he thought I’d 
give him more, or what? Now, he hasn’t seemed to be greedy, and 
I’ve given, I’ve given freely. But of course he wouldn’t have had 
so much if he’d been with Walter. And maybe Walter wouldn’t 
have forgiven him so easily for all the mistakes he’s mad? — I 
don’t know. No, hf> isn’t greedy, that is sure. He’s givep things 
away all his life, mOj*e than he should have — though of course a 
lot of the things were what were bought with my money. But he’s 
been generous. It’s a fizzle, especially the way things have turned 
out. I’d swear he has loved me, in highway. He’s so tender when he 
wants to be, so loving in sweet ways. Some mornings he used to 
bring a breakfast tray up to me, though I’m not one to dawdle in 
bed. He’d have a little vase of flowers on the tray, sometimes a 
little poem. No, it doesn’t come clear, the reason for anything. I 
ought to be afile to think it out. 
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Y ES, 1 can see I wasn’t firrj ftiouglyn those years. I have 
been firm about everything all my life, except Philip. I 
suppose that’s what^happens to you if you love anyone 
enough. I should have broken up the friendship with Amelia by 
hook or crook. I should never have allowed Jerry Baker in the 
house# I should ijpver have allowed Philip* to get away with his 
lies. I don’t # know how often he went to Philadelphia, where 
Jerry was studying *music. He never said he went &t all. Perhaps 
the money he earned typing was for those trips — perhaps he felt 
it wouldn’t be honest to use my money for deceiving^me. I d«n’t 
know. 

One fay I saw something that really disturbed me. Philip and 
Amelia were out c#i the terrace reading poetry. Amelia wasn’t the 
sort of girl you would think wdtild like poetry. Well, I guess that’s 
wrong. She certainly liked music and the ballet, or she seemed to. 
Maybe it was just an act to make the boys accept her. Anyway, 
they were out there, and I went through the dining-room and 
saw them through the window. I saw Philip leamover and just 
run his finger along Amelia’s cheek, lilfc an artist learning a 
curve. It upset ane. There was something too intimate ajfout it. 
After all, Amelia was still a child, not even in college yet. Of 
course, she would be flattered to have a^oy like Philip notice her. 
But I gave her a thought, then— for herself I mean. There 
wasn’t any doubt a^ all in my mind that Phi^p would discard Jjer 
when the right time came, and I thought, lie’s going to hurt that 
girl. He’s going toihurt her bad. I savjher a^if she were a woman, 
like myself. I suppose I pitied her. 

But the summer was over and Philip was gone. 

That year something happened that took up a%ood deal of my 
time and thougnt. Ip Octobef it was, when theleaves were falling 
fast, that Jen came up the hill one afternoon jjnd iipo the house 
without knocking., I ldoked up and there she was, standing by 
the door. She had on a cordurpy jacket of very dark brown and a 
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brown skirt. Her red hair was blown about. But it was her eyes 
that startled me. They stared at me in the queerest way, almost 
as if she didn’t see me, or maybe as if she were desperate and 
expected me to save her from something. 

“What’s the matter, Jen? For heaven’s sake, what is it?” I*aid. 

She just stood tfyere. Therein a small light chair witly* a rush 
bottom beside the door. She sat down suddenly in that chair. 

I got up and came' to her. “Jen, what’s happened?” I said. “Is 
John sick? What is itft’ 

She gave a queer, trembling sigh, reached out and, put a hand 
on my arm and said, ‘“Oh, Cornelia! Cornelia! I don’t know what 
to do!” 

“Well, the first thing to do is to come over and sit in a comfort- 
able chair,” I said. <* 

She came, like a sleepwalker, sat down. 

“Now, what is Jt?” I Said. 

She reached into the pocket of her jacket and pulled out a/ 
letter, handrd it to me. I drew it out and read it. It said something 
like this: “Would you like the Judge to know about the winter you 
spent on Peach Street? If you wouldn’t, send me a line to Box 128, 
and perhaps we can arrange something.” 

“Well, what about it?” I asked her. “Were you living in sin, or 
what?” 

“No. But it will certainly look like it to John. That was the 
first year I was in New York. I was poor. I was slow getting a job. 
A gnj called Pansy said I could stay with her. There was a boy 
called Jean who stty^J there too, in the same apartment. We 
were at 1 poor. Pansy and I had the bedroom, and Jean slept on the 
couch in the living-room,' which w^s just a little box of a room, not 
more than twelve feet sa.iare. We were awfully close , you might 
say, but we wcre^’nnocent fools all the same. Only, of course, it 
copld be presented t<?> John in a lurid fashion, you must see that. I 
don’t kpow v^hat to do. Whoever it is, is going to want money. I 
haven’t much. John f ; s generous beyond belief,' but I don’t have 
much money of my own.” 

“Stop it. Of course you can’t pay blackmail, Jen. You’d be a 
fool £or si Ae if ytfu did. There’s no end to it. Just tel 1 John all about 
it, show him the letter, and then fell the poUce.' Good heavens, 
John knows .you \yere on the stage. He can’t have expected you 
wouldn’t have run up against some queer characters here and there, 
or tftat you lived /\t the Ritz or anything like that. He’s not a fool.” 
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“I know. But I can’t tell him. It would upset him, and he’s a 
busy, important man with a bad heart. He’d say, like you, to go 
to the police, but all the same he’d be upset, because it might get 
in the papers and all that. Somebody’s counting on just that. 
Somgjbody knows I wouldn’t tell John. Only — I haven’t got mucK 
money.” 

“ThaVs just it. You can’t pay; eventually you’d have to tell 
John. It would be worse if you waited. They never stop, Jen, once 
they have a Lftld on you. Or so I gather from what I’ve read. I’ve 
never had any experience with blackmail myself.” 

“Nor I. That’s what makc|J it all so horrible, that just anybody 
— Why, everyone has something or other he doesn’t want known. 
Everybody.” 

“Igqpre it,” I said. “Don’t answer it.” 

“I have to. He might go to John. I have to.” 

“Maybe it was this Jean himself. Or Pansy. They maybe see 
you’ve got on in the world and they’d like a piSzc of what you’ve 
got.” 

“Oh, no, not Jean — Pansy, either. They were kind,^ven ifj>oor 
— really«kind. Jean used to get breakfast for us. He was out of a 
stage job right thqp, and he worked part time in a florist shop. 
He’d bring home flowers tlfat«were past their prime — he was a 
sweet boy. Pansy was the rowdy kind, but kind too. No, they just 
wouldn’t.” 

“You don’t know what they grew into, or how many hard 
knocks they’ve had since then.” 

“No. Not them, Cornelia. It just vpuldn’t be. But* I’m 
frightened.” 

“Well, you’ll be more frightened if yQu keep it from John. It’s 
really a little thing. You’re innocent, j^st say so. Don’t make a 
big thing of it or it’ll boomerang.” 

“Would you lend me some money, Cornelia? t don’t know what 
they want, but couM you lend me any?” 

“I wouldn’t, because it would be £ mistake.” 

She got up and said, “Well, I’ll t^ e care^>f it somehow. I was 
just frightened, that’s all.” 

“Look here, Jen, you know I’d give you my $ye-teath. But I 
can’t let you ^fct into something that can’t f>ossibly turi# out 
right.” 

“All right, Cornelia*” she said, and she went away. 

I’d never seen Jen upset like that, except maybe when £ohn 
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was sick. It seemed incredibly stupid to me to try protecting John 
to that extent. If she wouldn’t go into a panic about it, it would 
be all right. John was a judge and had certainly seen something of 
the world. And he must love Jen — he married her, didn’t he? He’d 
expect to be part of her troubles. That’s the way I talked to iqyself, 
but I was worried. 

After a while I c&lled her up and I said, “Jen, let me Answer it 
and make a date. Let me take care of it. I’m 'tough — I’ll put the 
fear of God into whoever it is.” 

“Thanks, I’ll manage,” she said, and hung up. 

Well, she thought J’d let her dov/o, I suppose. Bi it in the first 
place I didn’t have money to throw away uselessly, and besides, I 
thought she was foolish to so much as consider it. I didn’t think 
John’s heart was as b^ad as all that. I thought once of goinff to see 
John myself, but we’ve never been friends, and f i didn’t think he’d 
take it kindly coming ff.om me. And they Lave parties, proper 
dinner parties, with John’s important, stuffy friends from town^ 
evqry now and then, and they never ask nij. Jen’s never apolo- 
gized for nol asking me. Our friendship seems to be quite apart 
from her life with John. Oh, she’d asked me for meal^— Philip 
too — and the Judge was polite, but not friendly. 

I lay awake a long time that nigh*., trying to think something 
out. I knew I wouldn’t have accepted such a thing for a minute. 
I’d have gone to the police and let things happen as they would. 
Or I’d have told John and expected him to believe me. 

I called the jiext morning, and Anna said Jen was out walking. 
She klways walked (i up. here, but I waited and waited and she 
didn’t come. After lunch, when I didn’t hear from her, I went 
down there. She was at .home and seemed quite herself, except 
very quiet. 

“I’ve been worrying aOout you all night,” I said. 

“I’m sorry. I did get pretty hysterical yesterday, didn’t I? But 
everything is all right. Don’t give it another thought.” 

“Thdn you f told John?” < 

“I said eveiything'was al^ *ight. Let’s skip it, shall we? I don’t 
want to think about it any more.” 

So I didn’t p^y, though I wasn’t quite satisfied either. 

I *.as certainly (right not to be. j.She was very! /quiet the next 
couple of weeks, and then one day she was suddenly gay, un- 
naturally ga$. But'she didn’t say why. Then the very day Philip 
was coming from school for Thanksgiving, wit'h Jerry along, she 
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came up. 1 was making mince pies, and she came out to the 
kitchen and sat by the table. 

“You weif quite right, Cornelia. I ought to have listened to 
you. I’ve had another letter.” 

“Oh, Jen, you fool!” I said. 

“I gave him my diamond brocsh,” she saifl. “And he gave me 
a papCT saying tljat was the end of it. Now he seems to have 
changed his mind.” She wasn’t hysterical this time, just very 
quiet and tired. 

“Well, who was it?” 

“Nobody I ever saw befoife. A queer marl, very sophisticated — I 
imagine he’s been on the stage. He even bought me some tea and 
cakes in a little restaurant. I suppose he must have run across Jean 
or PaTisy somewhere, though he didn’t tell me a thing. He wanted 
money, but that was the best I could do. He took it. And he 
gave me the paper.*” 

“Did he sign it?” 

“Yes, Anthony BeSten, but I don’t suppose that’s h jg name. Now 
le even suggests that jewellery will be all right. But I don’trfiave 
anythii% as valuable as the brooch. I have some pearls, but 
they’re not the real thing — earrings, a few things like that. Noth- 
ing he could raise much mon?y on, though. He was very polite, 
like a modern stage villain.” 

“Has John noticed the brooch is gone?” 

“He mentioned it once, but I think he doesn’t suspect any- 
thing.” Her voice was dull, not like her at all. 

I put the pics in the oven, and we weill iato the other room. 

“I could sellfome stocks, I suppose,” I said, “but you i#ust see 
by now that it wouldn’t be ai^ good,^en.” 

“No, I suppose not,” she said. “I wcLldn’t think of it anyway. 
There wouldn’t be a chance you’d eve^get itj^ack. I see that.” 

“Don’t answer it yet. Let me think abo^ it,” I said. “Tl^re 
must be some way to stop him.” 

“In the movie*!, I’d shoot him,” ten saic^'not laughing. 

“Well, this is real life. I still thinlf you ought torfell John.” 

“I can’t nov^, if I ever could have. He would think, if I gave 
him the brooch, I must have had something tef hide. -Any_ man 
would. Yes^ I Aiow I have bfcen a fool. You don’t need to rub it 
in. But, you see— or no, you don’t see, I know— but#John is very 
precious to me. Hf’s rfiy whole life.” 

She didn’t sound silly, saying such a silly thing. You’d nave 
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thought John was Romeo or somebody as romantic as that, in- 
stead of a stiff old codger with a job that made him look important. 

“You’ll have to let me think,” I said. “Philip and Jerry will be 
here any minute now. They’re driving up. . . . You can’t send 
any mail tomorrow, since it’s a holiday. So don’t think of i* till 
Friday. I’ll figure oyt something before then.” 

She gave the first smile she’d given that day and said, “You can 
fix almost anything, Cornelia, but I don’t think yoij can fix this. 
Say hello to the boys, vT have ,J tf go now/* 

But the boys came right then, before she got away. They 
shook hands with he?*, told her they’d brought some records, 
asked if they couldn’t come down and play them for her. She 
said she’d be delighted, but not tomorrow — the Judge didn’t care 
much for music — and then she went away. 

“What’s th^ matter with Jen?” Philip asked as soon as she’d 
gone. “She looked* all frdzen up.” 

“Jen?” I said. “Aren’t you getting familiar?” 

“i’m grown up now,” Philip said. “I feel like her contcm- 
porafy.” 

“Well, you’re not.” 

“But what’s the matter with her? She looked tike Dcsdemona or 
somebody.” 

“Don’t try to make everybody in the middle of a drama,” I said. 

“But everybody is,” he said. He went off to sec Bessie, saying to 
Jerry, '‘Come along! I want you to meet my new love!” 

When we w£rc having our coffee after dinner, Jerry said, “But 
what was troubling M/!* Deemster?” 

I saif! in a mocking way, “Why, she’d been thinking of shooting 
a man and she wanted td.know ifj had a gun!” 

“Yes, that’s just the w^y she looked,” Philip said. 

Jerry was looking straight at me. Oh, I must say I have always 
ha{ed the way Jerry *Bakcr looked at, or through, me. I tried to 
laugh and foupd I couldn’t. Jerry just looked at me, waited for me 
to be sensible, or iryxybe believing me — I don’t know. I was 
irritated with >hem both, quizzing me about Jen, trying to make 
something for their own amusement out of Jen. Of course, they 
kne\\j I w&s mocking them. I decided to really slpock them. 

“She’s being blackmailed,” I said. 

Philip sajd incredulously. 

“Yes. You boys think nothing can possibly happen on this little 
back road. You tfcink all the drama Resides in your own lives, don’t 
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you? It isn*t true, you know. Jen is being blackmailed, and she is 
desperate, and I was only half fooling about the gun.” 

“I don’t Relieve you,” Philip said. “I’ve known the Deemsters 
for ever.” 

“i believe you,” Jerry said. “Blackmailed for what?” 

“For nothing, absolutely nothing. A long jime back, when she 
was yoflng and inj^ew York for the first time, she roomed with a 
girl called Pansy, and a poor young man shared their apartment 
— -just shared it, sleeping on the jdtich in the living-room. Well, 
after all this time, someone’s trying to make something of it, 
threatening to tell the Judg<* about it. You know how Jen is about 
the Judge — she’s afraid he’d have a heart attack or something. 
She’s given this man a diamond brooch and she’ll give him more 
if she can get hojjd of it. All poppycock, f%r of course the Judge 
would belief whatever she told him, and now she’s puttierself in 
this man’s power afid will have to pay ii\ eternity *She can’t. She 
doesn’t have much money she can get her hands on. Something’s 
got to be done about it, and soon, for she’s justjiad another 
demand, after a promi?c that there wouldn’t be any more. J^ow, 
is that ftielodramatic enough for you?” 

“Fantastic,” Pfrilip said. 

“She must love the Judge v w ery much,” Jerry said. 

“Yes, goodness knows why, she docs. He’s not a lovable man.” 

“Some people are like that. They love till death do them part,” 
Philip said. “She’s seen the blackmailer?” 

“She had tea with him. Very suave and polite, lie was, shg says. 
Called himself Anthony Bes*on, but she dftcsii’t think that was his 
name. Box on%-twcnty-cight in town was his address. I jpld her 
she was insane to give him anvthing, itfid she knows now she was. 
Actually, I’ve decided to tell the Judi\ myself, though he won’t 
take it kindly from me. But I'm not gc\ig to let Jen go through 
any more of this.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do that, Mrs Boone,” Jerry said. “There must 
be sonic more subtle way of handling it. Hdw do w you know the 
Judge wouldn’t really have a heari attack? She ijiust know him 
better than we t do.” 

“No, she doesn’t; she just thinks she docs. He’lMive t<#be ninety, 
you mark my i^or<4p. The wRy he’s fussed ovA*, he ought io. He 
looks as if he’d been preserved in vinegar — oh, he i^i’t as vulner- 
able as Jen thinks^ I cRn assure you! No, I’ve decided to tell him. 
This can go on for ever, you know. There’ll never be an cncPto it, 
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and it’ll kill Jen instead of the Judge. If it kills anyone, the Judge 
can more easily be spared. But it won’t.” 

Jerry gave that look of his again. “Leave it to Philip and me. 
\ye*ll take care of it,” he said. 

Philip raised his brows at Jerry. “How?” he said. 

“We’ll work it ouj. You see, i£she loves him that much, nothing 
must happen to her love. Nothing.” 

“I never thought you were sentimental, Jerry,” I said. 

“I’m not. Not at all* Do y&y have to ue sentimeiital to believe 
that there’s such a thing as love? I grant you it’s rare enough.” 

“I don’t think Jen**vill appreciate*, the fact that I’ve told you 
boys,” I said. “You leave it alone.” 

“No, she won’t like it. We’ll have to make her like it,” Philip 
said. “But she won’t Ve able to resist our charrys. You see^I told 
you everybody was in the middle of a drama. Everybody is. I 
remember the 1 time she gave me the Toby jilg. And that yellow 
dress she gave Fanny once. It had a bow in the back, very crisp. 
Do ^ou remember that, Mother? I remembef her having a picnic 
with^is once, Fanny and me. She had cookies in fancy shapes and 
lemonade in very tall glasses. She made up rhymes with Ine, and 
it was a very blue day with fat white clouds. . <2 . But, you know, 
I’m not really surprised, after all. 4 She’s the kind that things do 
happen to. I remember thinking once, when I was first at Endley. 
Why, she was in love with Father! I got to remembering how she 
sat and talked with him about books, how she brought him 
special books he’d said he’d like to read. But I know she wasn’t — 
that was just a boy’$. nation. But it shows that she’s the kind you 
think q£ as in the middle of drama, all the same, yo, I think she’s 
faithful to the Judge and«p ; lways has been. Queer, but true.” 

Funny, I suddenly sa\wFanny in the yellow dress. She wasn’t 
more than three. It was /fellow organdy, and it made a stiff little 
flare, and Fanny wa^ pleased with it. It was one of the fanciest 
dresses she ever had, for I didn’t think she was made for fussiness 
and always d/essedher plaifily. I thought it incongruous on her, 
for she had thqpc serious gre^i eyes and straight hair, but I can sec 
her sitting on the stool with her knees showing and,the yellow skirt 
sticking sfc*aight*out. ... I can sec Jen too, sitting talking with 
Walter. Not that sfic was ever in kM: with hiijri — fantastic — 
but she did t^lk books with him, and Walter would look animated 
and would talk a lot, more than he ever cKd with me. He would 
hav^a book in his hands, keeping the place with a finger. He had 
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long, scholar’s hands, fine but useless. I remember once Jen came 
in with sunglasses on. Walter started talking with her and sud- 
denly he sai^, “Take those glasses off. I’m talking to a ghost — 
your life comes through your eyes, Jen.” That was a bit personal, 
wasif t it? And a few times he walked down the hill with her, but 
just in a neighbourly way. ... It was like Philip to have said that, 
trying ft) make me uncomfortable. He knew very well it wasn’t 
true, but he inew I'd think about it. I remember it even now. 

Right after breakfast Friday tnorning Jerry piled up some 
rccqrds, pigked up the player, and said, “We’re off to begin our 
campaign. Ready, Phil?” 

“We’re good at conspiracies. Don’t worry, Mother!” 

Well, I knew Philip was good at conspiracies, but I was worried 
some ^bout wha* Jen would do at their interference. I didn’t 
want her no# to trust me. 

I know it sccpied as if they were gone"a longj time. They didn’t 
•get back till lunch-tgne, and then Philip said, “We’re going up to 
town right after lunch^” 

They didn’t tell me a thing about what they were up to. I fisked 
them il*Jen had answered the letter, and Jerry said, “Oh, yes, 
she’s answered it. 

They came home, looking tired and discouraged, about seven. 
But Jerry played that night, and about eleven we had coffee and 
toast and jam. They just wouldn’t talk about their trip to town. 
“Better not get excited till we pull it off,” Philip said. 

The next morning they v'^nt off to town again, f wanted to call 
Jen, but somehow didn’t, ihcy were g<Ac # all day. When they 
came in, dinne# had been waiting and I was annoyed wiA them. 
But they washed up quickly, *^n dowfc the stairs. As soon as they 
were seated, Philip pulled something o\t of his pocket and put it 
down on the table, where it shone magnificently. It was Jen’s 
brooch. 

“Where in heaven’s name did yo* get it?” I asjjed them. 

“Second-handtshop,” Jerry said.jThat’^it. isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

“I didn’t kn#w there were so many pawn and^unk shops in the 
world,” Philip said. 

“I must call^fcn^’ I said. 

“No, don’t call her. We’ll take it down and give it to her as soon 
as we have dinner We have to be a little careful, in front the 
Judge.” 
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“But who paid for it?” I asked. 

“Jerry. Not I, you certainly know. Where would I get that kind 
of money?” 

Odd — Philip hadn’t gone to see Amelia or asked after her. I 
certainly hadn’t mentioned her. I wasn’t enjoying the vacation 
much, but one thing was good, I thought, the excitement was 
keeping the boys away from Amelia. And there’d been Thanks- 
giving Day free. 

As it turned out, I was wrong. I don’t understand the young. 

The boys were supposed to go back Sunday, but they stayed till 
Tuesday. They said tft'ey had some uhfinished business. They did 
take the brooch down to Jen, but I didn’t know whether that was 
the end of things or not. Just getting it back didn’t mean the 
blackmailing would stop. 

Sunday Jerjy said, “Well, Amelia must be ove». her bug by 
now, don’t you tl^nk?” *So that was all that was keeping them 
away from her! 

“I though vyou had come to your senses and had picked some- 
one ^our own age,” I said. 

“Oh, Amelia is as old as I!” Philip said. 

“She’s seventeen or eighteen, that’s what shl is,” I said. “And 
as plain a girl as I’ve ever laid eyes on.” 

“Plain? Amelia?” Jerry said. “She’s going to be another 
Nefertiti.” 

“Whatever — whoever — that is,” I said. 

“Don’t pretend to be such a lowbrow,” Jerry said. 

Philip ran upstair! af.d came down with a book, hunted through 
it, and* brought it over to me. “There she is — Nefcrtiti,” he said. 

Now, Amelia didn’t lo<¥: remotely like this statue of a woman. 
Well, she had a long facof flat on the sides like that, and maybe a 
longish neck. Th# was All. This woman was a queen and looked 
life: a queen. I always thought of Amelia sittjng out there under 
the tree, wit|( her Jiair so ytringy, flopping over her face, her 
sneakers and swcatciardirty — -or in blue jeans, sneaking off on her 
bicycle. 

“Yes,” Jerry said, “that’s our Amelia.” 

“Hfddl^sticks?’ J said, and shut the book. 

They went out and talked with ficssie a while, ^the % n they went 
off to Amelia. 

Bfssie said, “That’s a nice friend of PhAip’\ but I feel kind of 
sorry for him.” 
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“Sorry Tor Jerry Baker? Well, you needn’t, Bessie. Jerry does 
exactly as he pleases, he’s got money, and he thinks he’s got 
talent. There’s no need to pity him.” 

“It’s just\>mething about the way he looks,” Bessie said. “As 
if he’d had a hard life.” 

“Well, he hasn’t.” 

Monday they went to town again. When fhey came back, they 
were quiet. 

“Have yiJU accomplished anything?” I asked. “What’s the 
reason for all this secrecy?” 

Philip At on the arm of, chair and scowled. “We hope we’ve 
accomplished something,” he said. “We saw Anthony Besten. He’s 
a very slippery customer. We’re very smart cookies ourselves — 
but he was slippery.” 

“We think we've frightened him,” Jerry said. “But, a^Phil says, 
he’s a man you can’t be sure of. He’s quick enough to promise 
things, but all*the time you felt he might nc* keep his promises. 
But he knew he wasn’t dealing with a woman. I’d like to know 
who he is, actually. *Tou must send us word if<ffe ever writes 
again. V 

“Then you ca$i’t be sure he won’t, I gather.” 

“He said he wouldn’t, feute we’re not sure. I told him we’d go 
to the police, whether Mrs Deemster did or not. He could count 
on that. He was furious that we came instead of Mrs Deemster, 
but he was polite as could be. I felt as if we were in a European 
spy drama. When we told him he didn’t havc # a case anyway, 
that he was just playing . a man’s refutation and a woman’s 
desire to protect it, he just smiled as if wc were children, as if he 
knew more about life than wc did, as jf he really did have a case. 
Wc were tough, but he wa#always\he gentleman. Funny. He 
quoted Voltaire once. A really slimy \istomer.” 

“You know, he's a man you could snoot, ’’•Philip said. 

“Well, don’t. Ifb'd be better in jail. AndT hope you haven’Pdis- 
cusscd this witl^ Amelia.” 

“Of course not. We’ve been secr*|. as the^a uve — though Amelia 
could be too.” 

“Well, Jen lives here, you know. I hope it’s^ione.” 

But I coulc|sce they wer# afraid it wasn't ^They went cbown to 
see Jcn^ and when they came back they were silent and un- 
friendly — toward mo, that is. 'They went to bed £arly and were 
gone right after breakfast on Tuesday. 
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I hadn’t seen Jen in all this time, and I wanted to see her, but 
hesitated. In the afternoon, though, I went down. 

“Well, the boys have been playing cops and robbers, I hear,” 
I said. 

“They weren’t playing,” Jen said. “They were quite wonderful, 
really. But, you know, I think they failed, though they don’t admit 
it. We’ll have to waif and see. I have this feeling of waitingfstili, of 
knowing something dreadful is coming But now of course I’ve 
got to pay Jerry back for the bt ooch. He says forget if, but I can’t. 
He says he didn’t have to pay much for it, but I think he did.” 

“He’s rich. You can forget it,” I sftid. 

“That doesn’t make any difference. I’m glad to have it, though, 
terribly glad. Let’s not talk about it any more, Cornelia.” 

So we didn’t. But I yas worried about her. She looked pale and 
tired. 
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I AST nigflt I wrote late, and ’ylten I turned out the light the 
moonlight was making the snow bright as day. The pines 
-*/stood out black, except # for the snow oA the branches, and all 
the maples seemed limned with moonlight. I am not a poetic 
woman, but I have moments of feeling almost poetic about this 
land, Shis house. J^.ast night was one of thorn. It washed all over 
me, through^ne, this feeling. There’s a stone in the wall Along the 
road that says 1829. It makes me fcel#good that that wall has 
endured so long. I want this house to endure forever. I felt, 
watching the moonffght, that I too would endure forever. In the 
daylight I know that was silly. Twenty years more, if I’m lugky — 
probabty ten or twelve. The truth is that I think it has aged me, 
writing all this dc*/n. I want to do it, and yet I get this notion that 
this is the final summing u£. Pm strong, strong as an ox. I don’t 
even have twinges of arthritis, and my heart goes along steady as 
a watch. There’s no sign of hardening of my arteries. No, it’s 
nonsense, this feeling of age as I write. 

I don’t want to write about what happened next# In fact, I, want 
to skip years, and perhaps I will. But I ^a$e to tell this first, I 
know. It has hyng over me like a shadow ever since. 

The boys, for all their efforts, did%*t stop Anthony Besten. I 
didn’t know that at first. Jen d?dn’t meVtion it, and the weeks and 
the months went by as always. Yet Jei\was r^t quite the same. 
Her face was never full, but it got thinner Jhat year, and some- 
times, when she di 3 n’t know anyone was looking, her eyes would 
get that desperate look they’d had when she first ^old me about 
Besten. I couldn’t tell the boys anything, ficcausg there seemed 
nothing to tell., I was worried about Philip that spring too, for he 
had done so poorly in midyears. When June cJme, 1 ft failed in 
mathematics. |Ie qpked me %pjitc gravely wflether it would be 
possible Jo send him to summer school to make up on mathe- 
matics. He said he wa£ sorry, he’d tried, but he didn’t like math. 
He didn’t want me to have to go to that expense, but it woifld be 
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better if I could manage it. I was disappointed, for it made 
summer so short, really empty, but of course I said it was all right. 
I gave him a small lecture on concentration, and hastened and 
promised to do his best. 

“To .tell the truth, Mother, I got off to a bad start at, Miss 
Gray’s,” he said. “And I never caught up at Endley.” 

“Nonsense, I haa you tutored before you went to Endley/’ I 
said. 

“Yes, I know. But you ha\te^to be automatic abotit multiplica- 
tion, all that. I scraped along at Endley, by hook or crook — crook, 
largely. But that doetn’t work out ^,t college. You Ain do it or 
else ... I am sorry. I wanted to be here with you this summer. You 
don’t know how I wanted it!” 

So I let him go, conj forted by that remark, I suppose. Bu^before 
he went? Amelia Adams was here almost constantly. They dis- 
cussed, of all filings, mathematics. She brought books over, and 
they would sit our on the terrace, leaning over the wicker tabl^ 
there. She looked like a schoolteacher, th&’s sure. I believe it 
annqyed me/' thinking that she knew ifi'ore than Philip about 
something. But of course his knowledge was much broad<*\ If you 
stuck to one thing, as she did, of course you w<|-c more proficient 
in it. I see that contradicts something I once said to Philip. 

Bessie would bring them milk and cookies. “He’ll wear his 
brains out, that boy will,” she said. 

He also made a little clay head of Amelia before he went back — 
“went”, I should say. It was one of those elongated things that 
some find charming^ I^ion’t see much point in distorting human 
feature} in art. But here was this very long hcad^ a longer neck, 
hair not upswept like a qu«:n’s at all, but hanging down, flat and 
straight. It was ugly, but/Zhilip liRccl it. I saw Amelia looking at 
it, puzzled, as well she /light be. Then I saw her give Philip a 
smile that surprised me. ohc was always so sullen-looking, but this 
was a warm, delight/d, grateful smile. For wh£t? That monstrosity 
of distortion? VIo, Tdon’t uftdcrstand the young. How could she 
feel flattered, jcratcfifl, for tHit? 

Well, he went. One day while he was gone, Amelia came down. 
She ordinrrily kept out of my way, but this time she came to sec 
me. She brought £ pailful of huckUberries. She y,orc blue jeans, 
her shirt-tail # hung out, and there was a huckleberry stain on one 
cheek. She looked like a gamin. “Mother isn’t in the mood for 
makfog a pie. I thought maybe you or Bessie would be,” she said. 



“Yes, we would be,” I said. “Thank you.” 

I thought right off that Fd make a pie and take it down to Jen. 

“Sit dowo. Amelia. I’ll empty the pail,” I said. 

When I cable back she was still standing. “I’m too dirty to $it 
on Anything!” she said. Then she surprised me by saying, “Is 
Philip really at Princeton, Mrs Boone?” 

“Wfty of course! Why do you ask a thing like that?” 

“I don’t t^ink he’s there.” 

“Well, he is.” I went and got a^pflstcard I’d had from him. He’d 
said he w^s going to work hard and wouldn’t write letters. “Here 
you are,” I said. There wais some campus*view, and on it he had 
written, “At my Augean task! Love, Philip.” 

“Oh,” she said, “Odd.” 

Shi gave me g. brief smile, went away. 

That bothered me, but the postcards came every few^days with 
amusing, messages. 

It was in the middle of August that one (fay I had an airmail 
letter from Guatemala with no address on the outside. I couldn’t 
imagine who’d sent it, but I opened it and it was fi$m Jerry JIaker. 

“DAr Mrs Boone,” he said, “You will find this impossible to 
believe, I know.* I did not know till this morning that you were 
unaware of Philip’s activities this summer, that you considered 
him safely at Princeton. He is with me here in Guatemala. It is a 
completely harmless expedition, but you may be sure I would not 
have undertaken it with Philip had I known the facts. We start 
home in three days. Please do not misunderstand me — I dp want 
Philip to be free, free from you, if you ^ll^forgivc the bluntness, 
but of course ghis is not the way one attains freedom. Isn^: it up to 
you to free him, Mrs Boone? It haAbeen a happy summer, but 
some of the happiness has gone out o\it since I’ve discovered the 
truth. You see, people do not behavi^this way without reason. 
There’s no use g<jng on about it, I suppose, out 1 am upse^and 
worried at the moment. We do not think alike about many things, 
but in this I am agreed with you — nothing gdbd can come of 
deception. Philip will be with ydu shortfy. Sincerely, Jeremiah 
Baker.” 

I went and took out the postcards, with their g*y messages. 
“Sorry I’jn llot there for l?luebcrry muffins 1 !” one said. Another 
said, “Don’t let Bessie or any one touch my statue .of A.” Another 
said, “Working ps never before. Worn to a thin shadow.” 

Hurt? Of course I was hurt — a little frightened, too, I fhink. I 
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was beginning to see that the little boy who had lied to Miss Gray 
hadn’t changed at all. I told jnyself I didn’t believe Jerry, that he 
had put Philip up to this. I even excused Philip foorwanting to 
keep up with a boy who had a lot more money than^ie did. But I 
was frightened. Now perhaps he would be put out of college for 
his failure in mathematics. And then what? But I didn’t tell any- 
body, not even Bessie, who was getting everything in shflpe for 
Philip’s return. Not Jen, who was so thin and jumpy ^hat summer. 
Not Amelia, either. I did wonder whether I had been firm enough 
with Philip, whether I had made things too easy for him, but I 
had really expected Iflm to do well* always — I hadn’t excused 
him for any mistakes he’d made, had I? 

Then he was there, not worn to a shadow at all, but tanned, 
looking like a golden* god of some sort. Th$re was ndthing 
apologetic in his greeting, no look of apprehension o* guilt. 

“Well, off the treadmill 1 ” he said. “Is the fatted calf roasted?” 

“Did you pass your exam?” I said. 

“Oh, I thijjk so — I really think so — but I haven’t heard yet. 
They Jikc to keep you in suspense!” 

He chatted on about the summer, giving details he didr? t need 
to. “You know what almost threw me off — Hue examination 
papers! They’ve always had yellow ones. But they were blue. I sat 
there and wasted ten minutes because I couldn’t make myself 
write on blue paper!” 

But after dinner I said, “Let’s walk up to the corner.” 

He fame willingly enough. I waited till we got past the wall, 
and then I said, “Philipp know' where you’ve spent your summer. 
Guatemala. So stop lying about it. I’m angry with you, son.” 

He took my hand and d tjfW it up against his cheek. “Not with 
me, darling!” he said. 

I pulled my hand aw^ and I said, “Yes, with you. Did you 
have to make up this jjiath, or did you not?” 

“Oh, I have a make-up when I get back. But I can do it. Look, 
Mother, didn’t ^ou evgr feel you had to get a way* just away from 
everything familiar? No, I gufes you never did, did you? It isn’t 
that I don’t love this place, and you — you know L do. But now 
and then Ioget this feeling that I have to get away — see what 
I’m reilly like, all tliat. You do want me to beenysfif, ^lon’t you? 
Not a blueprint of you?” 

“Aren’t you evading the point? Why not tell me you wanted to 
go to Guatemala ^ith Jerry?” 
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“Oh, you’d have thought I wasn’t happy here with you — and 
it wouldn’t have been that at all. It ytas just — Well, I wanted it 
all on my own.” 

“You took\laborate means to make it so.” 

“I«suppose Jerry wrote you. He said he thought he would, but 
he didn’t tell me he had. That was a betray^, don’t you think?” 

“If I #vcre you,, I wouldn’t talk of betrayals, Philip,” I said. 

“Mother—” 

“Yes?” 

“I’m not a boy any more. I’m really not. Some things I have 
to decide lor myself. I tiling I’ll quit college.” 

“Well, I think you won’t. If you want to be considered a man, 
act like one.” 

That was almqpt what I said to Walter tnce. Funny. 

“And if I Jlunk out?” he said. 

“You ^on’t. If you spent as much ti*ne at your lessons as you 
£pend getting out of doing them, you’d gef along all right. I 
don’t like this, Philff). I’m truly angry — I’m not fooling. I can’t 
excuse you for this. It was childish and foolisff You a jjp not 
going tft slide out of college just because it seems difficult in 
spots.” 

“You’re disappointed in mt,” he said in such a sad voice. “I 
suppose you ought to be. But you don’t know how I’ve tried so 
that you wouldn’t be. I’m not a scholar, Mother.” 

“Nonsense! You’ve got brains; you can do anything you set 
your mind to. Even Jciry says that’s true. And, dyes, I’m disap- 
pointed. I don’t begrudge \ou money for^scjiooling, nor even for 
legitimate pleasures. But I haven’t the kind of money ths^: allows 
for trips to Guatemala on what was ^feant for schooling.” 

“I’ll pay you back,” he saitf. “But i.was better than schooling 
— it was wonderful, really. Or it was tvjl Jerry got put out with 
me. He’ll forgive me, though.” 

You sec, you couldn’t get at him. not really. He slid over the 
important things. He tried to make you feel soAy for him; he 
counted on forgiveness. The irritating point was tjjat he did make 
you sorry for him. I felt I hadn’t given him enough. But I didn’t 
feel he hadn’t been free. I didn’t feel I’d hunt? oft to him, as Jerry 
indicated 1^ lu.il. 

So mealing did conic out of that, though — something good, or 
so I thought then. r I*he next morning Philip walked up to see 
Amelia. He camc\>ack quite soon, looking troubled, angry— well, 
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more troubled than angry, because he had one of those faces that 
can’t show violence. 

“Wasn’t Amelia home?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, and went on upstairs. 

Then he just stayed home till school started. He never we**t up 
to see Amelia, and phe didn’t come down here. 

“Have you lost your shadow?” I asked Philip. 

“I never had a shadow,” he said. Then he smiled at me and 
said, “That’s true, you knoW— I have no shadow. I can’t be 
very solid, can I? Maybe I’m just a ghost slipping through your 
life.” 

“I was referring to Amelia Adams,” I said. I wasn’t in a mood 
for his fancies. 

“Oh, yes, of course*! knew that. But she was pever my shadow, 
you knoW. Maybe I was hers. She’s acquired otter interests, 
may we say? You’ve don« a good deal of worrying over^a girl you 
think of as a child — and a dirty child, at that — haven’t you? Well, 
stop worryir^f. She’s like you, a stickler for cold truth. She doesn’t 
know* gradations at all. I hope you’re pleased. But I didn’t ditch 
Amelia, darling. She ditched me.” 

I am not as consistent as Philip has said, for I found I was 
angry at Amelia for daring to t*urn against Philip, who had 
certainly showed her more kindness than anyone else ever had. 
But she didn’t come near, and Philip didn’t go over there, and 
presently he w r as gone for another year. 

I djdn’t star* out to tell that episode, but things kept coining 
back and I couldn’ti lyive them out. What I started to tell was 
about fen. 

It dian’t turn out right #r Jen; in fact, it couldn’t have turned 
out worse. One day I sa\/ her going somewhere in a suit. With 
this suit she ahvavs woro/a high-necked blouse and the diamond 
brooch. I said, “You^’ve left ofr your brooch.” 

She looked at me in a queer way, as if I were far olF, and she 
said, “My brobch?” Then sne got in the car and drove off. 

That fall she^had a spell of sickness. She had never been sick all 
the time I’d known her. I took down some food that I thought 
might tempt hei^ but she hardly looked at it. 

► I sa*t there quite Ji while, trying to 1 tell her swncflunpy things to 
cheer her up. Joe was casting eyes at Bessie that fall, a^d it was 
funny. So I to/d her about that, and I even told her that Philip had 
come % i.o his senses about Amelia Adams, making it comical. But 
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I could tell she hardly heard me. Then when I thought I’d go, she 
put out a hand and touched my arm. 

“Don’t go>” she said. “You must help me, Cornelia. Someone’s 
got to help mb” 

It seemed she was supposed to go into town Saturday and meet 
Besten. She didn’t have anything to take — no yioney, no jewellery. 
She'wastill and shp couldn’t even go, and she didn’t know what 
would happejx 

“I’ll go,” Isaid. “Don’t give it^ahother thought.” 

“But the money,” she said. “I saved out of housekeeping 
money before — but I can’t giny more. Or ? haven’t enough.” 

“Stop worrying. I said I’d take care of it. How will I know him?” 

“He wears a grey suit and a blue tie. He sits near the back in the 
Coffeepot Restaurant at the corner of Scverth. Oh, Cornelia, I’ve 
come to the^nd of my rope!” 

But I tqld her I’d manage, and I wen$ home. I certainly didn’t 
intend to give any money to that leech. I fcltl should have done 
this a long time befote^ that 1 ought not to have trusted the boys. 
I went on Saturday morning, getting to town abotff one — w^nt to 
this restaurant and walked in. It wasn’t hard to pick out the man. 
He sat there at t\c back, an elegant man around forty, with a 
cynical, smooth face and a small moustache. He had on a blue 
tie and a grey suit, as promised. 

I walked right back to him and said, “Mr Besten?” 

He gave me an appraising look and said, “I’m afraid I don’t 
have the pleasure ...” 

“I’m Cornelia Boone,” I said, and sa^dgwn. “I’m the next- 
door neighbour to Jen Deemster, and her best friend. She*$ sick, 
and I came in her place.” 

“What a pity — that she’s ilf,” he said. 

“Your pity is overdue,” I said. “She vouldn’t be ill if it weren’t 
for you, Mr Besten. or whatever your name is.” 

“Oh?” he said. lie had the most brazen smile. “Perhaps It’s 
her conscience. That can make one ill, I’ve heard. Did you bring 
anything from her?” 

“No, I did not. And she isn’t going to bring you anything else 
cither. You’ve come to the end of this little adventure, Air Besten. 
If my friencj lu»ln’t#been foolish about her husband, you wdlildn’t 
have corfc this far.” 

“Could I order you some lunch?” he asked. “Ttey have quite 
respectable salads here.” 
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“Thanks, no. I’m just delivering you this message — Jen’s done 
with you. Not another cent will she give you, and that’s final. She 
may be afraid of the police, but I’m not.” 

“I can well imagine you’re not,” he said. “Bv?«. you’re quite 
different from your friend. There were two young men who talked 
about the police. It came to nothing.” 

‘Tut I am not those two young men. You jion’t frigVten me, 
because I know the truth, which is nothing like yoq£ insinuations. 
You wouldn’t have an easy tope in court, you know.” 

“Oh, I have no intention of being in court,” he said. “Perhaps 
if your friend had beeu as forceful as ^ou, things might have been 
different. But you don’t think the Judge would believe her at this 
stage, do you?” 

“My son said you \rere a man who ought to*be shot. Y«u are, 
you know. Or a slower, more dreadful death would Ve more what 
you deserve. You see, thq truth is that the Judge would forgive his 
wife, no matter whether your insinuations were true or not. It’& 
just that Mrs Deemster fears for his health. But he’s quite able to 
bear the hearing of the truth that has nothing except innocence in 
it. He will be no more than moved by his wife’s efforts to £ave him 
embarrassment. You see, Mr Bcsten, you don’t' know the Judge, 
but I do.” 

He fiddled with a spoon on the table. A fat waitress kept moving 
about. She had very slim ankles, which surprised me when I 
looked downward from all that bulk. There was a window with a 
deep ledge, set, high in the wall. On the ledge stood three pots of 
geraniums. It was th^t ^prt of place, like a country kitchen, simple 
and br^jht — not the background for melodrama., 

“You re. not the womatfr I’d have taken for a friend of Mrs 
Deemster’s,” he said in that smooftily irritating voice of his. 

“Well, I am her frien^. I must go now. You understand this is 
the end, don’t you?” 

*T understand that you want me to think it is. That’s as may be. 
Why don’t yoA go out and get a policeman and have me arrested 
right now?” 

Why didn’t I? Well, there was no evidence at all except my 
word against his* I didn’t have his last letter to Jen, not anything. 
I knet/ 1 couldn’t rfiakc it stick. Yet perhaps I^houdd {lave done it 
anyway. 

“Mr Bestew,” I said, “you know as well is I do that I could not 
convkice a policeman at the moment. But you also know that I 
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could do so another time. I would not be so stupid as not to have 
evidence by me. But understand this, I am a ruthless woman when 
crossed. Ruthless. And I would do anything, and I mean any- 
thing , to product my friend.” 

“IJjelieveyou,” he said, but he kept on smiling. “You look ruth- 
less, which was what made me wonder about^our friendship with 
Mrs Deemster, who at least has the manners of a lady. You know, 
I think sne likes having lunch with me. She’s charming isn’t she?” 

He was lodrthsome. I got up and said, “One more letter and I 
shall call the police. That is all I nave to say.” 

I ‘walkecf out and left him there, fiddling with his spoon, smiling 
his smooth, infuriating smile. I understood, though, why the 
boys hadn’t got further. He didn’t frighten that easily. 

I diyive back home, stopped at Jen’s. Stye looked at me hope- 
fully. 

“He is a dreadful man,” I said. “I tried to frighten him, but he 
Js not a man wfto feels anything. But you unfit never, under any 
circumstances, agrc£to give him anything else. You see what it’s 
done to you, don’t you? I wish you had given m^riis last Jptter. 
I woultfrhave called the police then and there.” 

“Oh, no, you can’t do that, Cornelia. Then it isn’t over. It is 
going to be the death of m£.” # 

She looked so ill, her eyes big and dark, her red hair against 
the pillow limp and lifeless-looking. 

“It is over. I will see to that. Just get well and forget it,” I said. 

“But you see — ydh must see — he never lets anything be over. If 
he says he will go to John, tiiat is exactlyjwhat he will do. What 
does he care about John, or anything?” 

“Jen, promise me that if you get aH^ther letter you wifi let me 
sec it. Promise me that.” 

She got another letter, but she didn’t show it to me then. I only 
saw it afterwards. He sympathized with licr onfier illness and said 
he realized she coulfin’t sec him till she was \\%11 again. He thought 
three weeks ought to sec her quite well again. SaAe place, same 
time. If she had only told me! 

The truth was that she was very sick. She didr T t get better as 
you’d expect. I was down there almost every day* helpqji as much 
as I could. The doctor uscc? to come out of her room kfoking 
troubled ^ncl confused. I saw John a number of times, and he was 
worried about her. Ht f even said it was kind of me ID give Jen so 
much of my time. 
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The day the three weeks were up, Jen almost died. I saw her 
just slipping away. Her voice grew weak. She whispered, “My 
arms feel so funny!” But Anna made her take some brandy, and 
she didn’t die. 

No, she didn’t die, though I think sometimes she wished she 
had. It was John wljio died. He came out of court the next Mon- 
day after that, had a heart attack, and died— all in a nyqiutc. 

Jen was so sick she didn’t even get up for the funeral. I wished 
afterwards I’d let the thing go 1 , fprgottcn it all, but I^iave a curious 
mind. I went up to town and I talked to the people who’d been in 
court that day, and I ‘found out that p man had been 'waiting for 
the Judge, a fine-looking man in a grey suit. No one seemed to 
know who he was, and he’d slipped away afterwards, but he’d 
stood at the end of thp corridor, talking with thp Judge, for some 
minutes.'The Judge had taken a few steps toward hi^ room when 
he had the heart attack. So Jen had known the Judge better than 
we had, after all. 

Oh, I didn’t tell Jen. I never have. She w<fc even glad he never 
knew,wltt.t sftfe d gone through. But she wasn’t glad he was dead. 
She really loved him. What I was afraid of for a long time was 
that she would wonder if Bestcn had got to h ; m and make in- 
quiries on ner own. But she seemed' to think it was just an accident 
of nature, something she’d feared which had actually happened 
at last. Actually I do know why she didn’t suspect. She was so 
sick that she didn’t realize three weeks had gone by. She thought 
she had a week to go, and so she couldn’t imagine that what had 
happened did happ^n.-But I saw the postmark on the envelope, 
and I said, “I’m going' to tear this up, Jen. It’s over now and you 
must never think of it agari/..” 

I threw the letter in the fire. But 1 1 felt cold all over till it was in 
ashes. If only she’d told me she got the letter! If only I’d called the 
pojice that day! (Jnce she said, “He must have heard that John 
died. He hasn’t written since. . . .” And that was all she ever said 
about it. 

All these ye^trs since, this has been heavy on my heart. And 
somewhere in the world that man still walks, unpunished, after 
having kilkd th<? Judge. 

Buf'slowly, slowl^ Jen got better, knd we wpre closer than ever. 
In some ways it was better after the Judge died, for Jei^ clung to 
me. I was afiaid at first she might move away, for that’s a big 
housd*to take care of for just one person. But she’s never moved, 
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and I think it’s partly because she wants to stay near me. I knew 
all her troubles. The odd part is — Well, I don’t know how to put 
it. She was always the elegant, dignified lady with the Judge, but 
•often she’d setlta hoydenish with me — as if she had spirits that had 
to beceleased sometime or other, spirits left over from those days 
on the stage, maybe. But after the Judge dijd, when she could 
have be.^p any way she wished, she was more dignified than be- 
fore, even gre^ a little haughty sometimes. She never came in and 
did things like sending'her hat whining down the room, or playing 
jigs on the piano. She grew more beautiful, actually, and took 
great pains with her clothes , She’s only a bft younger than I, but 
even now she could walk across the stage like a great lady who 
could charm men, make them want to die for her. I think Philip 
and Jerry even tr^ this day worship her a little, feel she’s a very 
special pcrscyi. Well, she is special. But it’s a pity she stopped 
laughing ^hen the Judge died. 
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I HAVE tried not to anticipate. Books that do that annoy me. 
Bessie just brought me tea, and I’ve been sitting here by the 
window with it, reading over wh^t I’ve done so lar. It is all 
true, and yet so much remains unsaid. The world is grey today. 
The sky seems swollen with snow, and Bessie, who always knows 
what weather is coming, says we will have a heavy fall tor.ight. I 
feel like' ’the sky, swollen with all the memories. f Not a pretty 
comparison, but true! 

Now I am coming to Fanny. Could it be that I’ve evaded talkr 
ing of her? 1^. is incredible that year after v^ear went by without 
thought of Farlky or any attempt to communicate with her. But I 
went on the theory that it was better so, that you shoulih’t let a 
child be torn between parents. I had let her go, and that was that. 
Or was it that I knew she wouldn’t be torn, that she would always 
cling to her father, and that that was the way I wanted it, that I 
preferred being alone with Philip? I won’t say I never thought 
of her. Of course, I did occasionally. But except at odd moments, 
such as when Philip mentioned the organdy dress, I didn’t see 
her. 

Well^ there was one bthcr time. There’s a little path through the 
woods, and past the woods* '■nerc’s a clearing where you can always 
find mushrooms. One day Jen ancf I went back there after mush- 
rooms, and we saf on a log at the edge of the field and talked. It 
w^s a beautiful clear day. And Jen said, “Fanny loved toadstools. 
They were pure magic for her.” 

Right then i did see Fanny, lying fiat on her stomach out by the 
old apple tree^near the woods. Under this tree were three toad- 
stools, and Fanny was looking at them in a very serious fashion, 
almost as* if she were talking to them. She didn’t look exactly 
childFike, but her legs were bare and she had on- blue socks and 
sandals. Yes, I saw her as she was that dav. 

It was coifing on spring when she came*, Walter and Fanny. I 
was &it in the garden. I heard the car, but I thought it was the 
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milkman coming to collect. Bessie came down the drive and said, 
“There’s someone to see you, Mrs Boone.” She had a startled look. 

“Who is it?” I asked her, and she said, “I don’t know, Mrs 
Boone. It’s a':*an and a girl.” 

I went up the drive and in* at the back door. I took my time 
washing my hands; then I went into tha living-room, and 
Witter ?jid Fanny sat there on the sofa. Of course, I realized at 
once that' it was Fanny, but I wasn’t prepared for what she had 
>grown into. Sne was as beautiful a girl as I have ever seen, tall, 
black-haired like me, but not like me otherwise. Walter was very 
thin.” 

I said, “Hello, Walter. And you must be Fanny.” 

She said, “Yes, I’m Fanny.” 

Walter said, “You are looking well, Corn^ia. Nothing seems to 
have changed- Fanny, will you take a walk around the garden? I 
would lik^to talk to your mother alone.” 

She stood up hnd walked away. She was e^remely graceful. I 
watched her go, ancPthcn I said, “What brings you back to the 
old homestead, Walter?” 

I saw^then that he held a book in his hands. It had an odd 
jacket, with limbs of a tree on it, all twisted together in a way that 
made them not a tree at alt 

He held out the book to me and said, “It’s for you, Cornelia. 
You see, I did it.” 

The title was The Ginkgo Tree . I admit it gave me a queer feel- 
ing, holding the bocJk. There *vas something abouj his voice that 
made it seem there had been a long, long struggle toward the 
writing of this book — some tiling that mad% me confused. For the 
first time I began to sec that his life a^art from me had t&en not 
only the dreary routine of the office, but filled with something else. 

“Congratulations,” I said. 

“Thank you. Sit down, Cornelia. I have something to ask of 
you. 

It was strange, sitting down with Walter, as if Pd never been 
his wife, slept with him, quarrelled with hiih, and all. 

“I don’t want to be melodramatic,” he said. “But I am dying, 
Cornelia. I doubt whether I’ll last six months. Mate ij married. 
She would take Fagny, but ft would be incohvenieut for many 
reasons. Sjfie loves Fanny, and Fanny her, but the man Mate has 
married has three children already, and Mate kn#vvs it would 
make for complications to bring a girl so loved among these #ther 
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children. That is the situation. I didn’t think I’d ever ask any- 
thing of you again, Cornelia, but I wish you would take Fanny. 
She will not be a trouble to you.” 

“How do you know you are dying?” I asked b^n. You know, 
even then I could not keep a little scorn from getting into my 
voice. 

“You may be assured I do know,” he said, “It woujd be fine 
if you could love her a little,” he said, “but I do n^t ask that. She 
has her own life well in hand r and won’t demand anything from, 
you except a roof over her head and her meals. I have saved a 
little toward her coKege, but it will not be enough. However, 
whether she gets to college or not, she will be educated. She will 
never stop being educated. It is a great trouble to me, leaving her, 
and yet I am not afraid for her. She will be sqfe, even with you, 
Cornelia. Sorry, I meant to keep very calm.” 

I looked down at the .book, at those queer, twisted tree limbs, 
at the words The Ginkgo Tree , so black against the turquoise. Tly* 
funny thing was that I could have started Quarrelling with him 
righ^ where left off. It was just as if the years between had 
never been, and yet I knew they had been, for here walk Fanny, 
grown into something incredible out of that sullen child with the 
eyes that looked right into you and iound nothing good. 

“Safe, even with me?” I said. “You sound as if you thought I 
might corrupt her in some way.” 

“I said — sorry. No, you couldn’t corrupt Fanny. How is 
Philip?” 

“He’s at Princeton. He’s fine,” I said. 

“Good. Will you d«v this, Cornelia?” 

Then I looked at him, an his thin face, and I knew it w f as true, 
he was dying. There was death in'iiis eyes. I had thought all these 
years that I despised him, but when it came right down to it I 
didn’t after all. 

“If it’s necessary;” I said. “But you surprise me, Walter, 
wanting her here.” 

“Yes, I’m ^urpriied myself. I think it’s because you are so 
strong, Cornelia. I feel someone must take over who is strong. 
Fanny is uery precious to me.” 

“Bbes Fanny know you arc ill?’* 

“Yes, she knows. She understands everything. Yo^ ’d better 
know that Si e does not want this, though I have never spoken 
agaitot you to her. But she will make no fuss.' She is strong too, 
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Cornelia, perhaps even stronger than you. She could go to school 
in the village. This is her last year. Or she might take the bus into 
town if there Js one early enough.” 

“When did'^ou want her to come?’ 

“Now. Today. I have her things in the car.” 

“You seem to have been very sure that I would consent,” I said. 

*No, Cornelia, J wasn’t sure at all. In fact, I feared otherwise. 
I suppose I ha^e been a little desperate, with time running out.” 

He didn’t sound desperate, just v^ry, very quiet. Then he looked 
around and said, “It’s all exactly the same.” 

Then it Was that Jen came, walking in without knocking as she 
always did. She was in the room and had started toward me when 
she saw Walter. 

Shettopped dejtd still, said, “Why, Walter! Walter /” 

“Hello, Jqfl,” he said. 

She wegt to him quickly then, held out both hands. “How good 
W see you!” she" said. “How really wonderful” 

She looked at me— ^wondering, I suppose, whether he were back 
for good. Then she said, “Thank you for your lifter after John 
died. I Ad thank you — but I do again. It made me cry when I’d 
thought I never could again.” 

I said, “Fanny is coming home, Jen. You will be pleased to 
hear that, I dare say.” 

“Fanny? Wonderful! Where is she?” 

“In the garden.” 

Then she saw the book and she said, “Oh, Wialtcr — Walter, 
you did it!” 

“Yes,” he said. 

She took the Took from me and loot'd at it as if it wefe some- 
thing priceless. “Why, bless ^ou!” she said once. “Bless you, 
Walter!” 

Odd — I didn’t like having Jen hold that book in her har^s. 

TRen she gave it back to me and said, “t must find Fanny,” 
and went out in a rush. 

“Then it’s settled?” Walter said. 

“Yes. I suppose you’ll want to come to see her often?” 

“No, I think not. Perhaps once or twice, no ^nore# Cornelia, 
you've nevej missc^ me, hav? you?” 

“I suppose it would please you if I said I had,” I said. “But 
no, not excessively, Walter.” 

“I thought not. I’ve often missed you, though. But if was 
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better all around that I left. I haven’t regretted it — only that it 
might have been different if you’d cared for me. It might have 
been so different.” 

“Let’s not be sentimental at this stage,” I saicki^Of course, it 
might have been different if we’d been different. We wer© what 
we were, and that’s that.” 

“I’m glad Jen is still here. I thought she might haye moved 
away.” 

I didn’t answer that. 

t 

“I’ll get the things and be off,” he said then. 

He brought in twcfbags and a box of books. I wanted to help 
him carry them, but he brushed off my offers. “I’ll go see Fanny,” 
he said then, and walked down the drive. I didn’t even see his 
good-bye to Fanny. He came back presently, field out hio hand, 
said, “You won’t be sorry. Thank you, Cornelia.” , 

He drove off. It seemed to me he let Fanny go very easily, but I 
suppose he didn’t, ilctuafly. They came up the drive then, Jen an/1 
Fanny. Jen held Fanny’s hand in hers, and fanny’s face was clear 
of any expresSk n at all. She looked like someone in shock. But oh, 
she was beautiful! I couldn’t believe that she could look 1 like this. 
It was in the days of long bobs, touching the shoulders. She had 
bangs and straight hair, just curling under at the ends, and the 
loveliest face — pure, you might call it. Philip had been beautiful 
from babyhood, but Fanny had grown out of ugliness to this. No, 
she hadn’t been ugly, just plain and solemn. 

Fanny said *o me in a distant voice, “It’s Kind of you to let me 
stay.” 

“Why shouldn’t I ’let you stay?” I said. “Aren’t you my 
daughtA?” 

It wasn’t the right thing to say, ' and I knew it as I said it. She 
just looked at me. and then we went in and I took her up to the 
gyest room, which I gave her with hardly a thought. 

1 wanted to ask Jell to stay for supper, but I didn’t. She couldn’t 
be with us always, and we might as well get over the hard part 
right off. Jen was still there, though, when I came downstairs after 
showing Fanny her room. She had the book in her hands, reading 
the first p°gcs standing. When I came in, she put the book down 
agair?. 

“Life’s funny, isn’t it?” she said. Then she smiled 'and said, 
“Now that ‘*vas a profound remark, wasn’t it? You’re lucky, 
Confclia.” 
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She went away then, and 1 was left alone with Fanny — and 
Bessie, of course. I went out and told Bessie that Fanny was stay- 
ing, to set another place at the table. 

“That’s fine/Just fine,” Bessie said. “You rattle around here all 
alone, Mrs Boone.” 

So there we were presently, at the table. Whf n Bessie came in I 
introduce^} them. Bessie just said, “Hello, dear,” and that was all. 

I couldn’t gl over Fanny’s face, which I can’t find any word 
for but “pure” — like Joan of Arc’s, only not so peasantish as 
Joan’s. Aristocratic pure, you might say. She didn’t stare at you 
as she had when a child, though, when hei'lids lifted, the same 
look was there. She often lowered her lids, though. She had very 
long lashes and eyebrows with an upward sweep, like a bird’s 
wings. 

I decided tm take the bull by the horns and get the thiAgs said 
that had t<a be said. 

“This isn’t easy for you,” I said. “Nor for mtT, when it comes to 
that. I don’t supposMCpu like me. I’m not an ogre, though, and 
we must try to get along. It’s embarrassing, picking up after all 
these years, but, the circumstances being what they are, we’d 
better be as friendly as possible. Now, school. Do you want to 
finish in town? I expect you do.” 

“It would be better if I could. But it doesn’t much matter.” 

“Of course it matters. There’s a bus at seven-thirty. Could you 
manage that?” 

“Oh, yes. It won’t be for n ^re than a month. I graduate then.” 

I had a minute there of confusion, of not, knowing how old 
my own child wi^. “Aren’t you young to be graduating?” I. asked, 
but, as I say, I couldn’t think whether me was or not. 

“I’m going on sixteen,” she said. 

“At least my children are reasonably bright,”^ said. “That’s a 
relicf.^Well, we’ll set; that you get olF on that bus, then. I’ll tak^ 
you to the Corners to get it. Now, what do yiu want to call me? 
It can’t be ‘Mrs Boone,’ can it. r> And I dare sa\ ‘Mother’ would 
stick in your throat. You can’t call anyone Mother tjiat you can’t 
even remember having seen before, can you?” 

Those lashes swept up, and^he looked straj^lft at r»e out of 
those grey ?yos. “Butol do remember you,” she said. “I»rcmeiAber 
you perfecily.” ^ 

“You couldn’t,” I said. “You were four years olds* 

“I do, though. And l was almost five. I called you ‘Murifrny’ 
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then, but that doesn’t seem to fit now, does it? You don’t seem 
like my mother, but I don’t mind calling you so. It would be 
easier all around, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, easier,” I said. “But you don’t have to.* 0 

Then she folded her arms in front of her on the table’s edge and 
looked at me. “I’(l do anything, so that Father doesn’t have to 
worry,” she said. “It doesn’t matter what X call you for a few 
months, does it? I won’t be here after that. But I ^ r ant him not to 
worry about me. That’s the only reason I am here. I will do any- 
thing you say, call you anything you want me to, for a little while. 
If it was for ever, 1 * wouldn’t, but for a little while I can do 
anything. I have never deceived Father, never, but this is a lie, my 
being here at all, for he thinks he can leave me here for ever. 
I couldn’t stay here,^ you must know that. But for a little~while I 
will, ancl I will be no bother to you.” 

It was a kind of shork, having her speak to me l ; ke that. It 
might have been Jnyself speaking, so firm it was. 

“You can hardly go out on your own at s « u :tcen,” I said. 

“Yes, I can*” 

“Nonsense!” I said. “But we’ll forget that for now. Jifet be free 
here to do as you like. For the time being, at least, this is your 
home.” I did try to be sensible and" friendly, but it was embarr- 
assing. 

“All right, Mother,” she said. I gave her a quick look, and she 
was looking at me with mockery — yes, mockery. Her eyes said she 
didn’t mean that “Mother” but that she was strong enough to say 
it. I admit that it gave me a jolt, hearing it. 

“Philip is going to/be surprised,” I said. 

The mockery went from her face, and she was a child with a 
face wistful and young. 

“Oh, Philip is never surprised,” she said. 

, Then she said she’d put her things away and, if I didn’t mind, 
she’d read a while Snd go to bed early. She had a little homework 
to do, she saftl. 

So I said, “Good-night,” and she said, “Good-night, Mother,” 
and went up the stairs. 

The whole thing was fantastic. It seemed as if I were in a night- 
mart. Eve-7thing about my life had changed in a. few hours. I 
knew Fanny didn’t like me, for all her politeness. Thatf^Mother” 
showed thgk as clear as crystal. But she did love her father and she 
woi!iid do anything for him. And that remark about Philip — 
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didn’t it denote that she had been seeing him all these years? 
“Never surprised” — didn’t that mean she’d known him for 
ever? 

I took the L%ok Walter had given me and went up to my room. 
It wis a relief to be thgre by myself with the door shut. I suppose I 
wps curious as to what Walter had written. I^remembered how he 
had said he would put the ginkgo tree into a book sometime, and 
here it was. 

I began to read the book. It tyegan: “The leaves were falling 
from the ginkgo tree ...” 

It was almost two when I finished the book. I would have to 
get up at six to see that Fanny got off to school. I’ve said often 
enough that I have no passion for literature. But I know fine 
writiifg when I smc it. It wasn’t anything to # do with our life, but it 
was the sto^ of an adolescent boy — oh, he didn’t seem ’at all like 
Philip. Bxcept # that there was this ginkgo tree in the garden, there 
was nothing familiar. The father was deacf, and this boy lived 
with his mother^ -*ho was possessive and passionate. The boy 
lived iij a world of fantasy because he couldn’t ^ace the mess his 
mother made of her life. The story ends where it began, under the 
ginkgo tree in the fall, but # the boy has grown up and accepts the 
mother for what she is. It was a sad story, but it had beauty in it, 
a good deal of pain, such as the young feel. 

I went to bed, but the story kept going through my head. I 
did not see myself in that mother — of course not. I had never 
looked at any man since Walter, and, in spite of»Jerry, I was not 
possessive. And the boy was dark and rotjiandsome at all, not 
remotely like ^Philip. But the peopl^wert|vivid and re^ and you 
didn’t get them out of your head. And you would have thought 
Walter had loved the countryside, so beautiful and real did he 
make it. It wasn’t true, of course. He cared atyolutely nothing for 
thejand and mug; have looked up flowers and trees and s^ on 
from a book. It was a fake, writing was, when a ijian like Walter 
could make you see the hills and the flower borders, the woods, as 
he did — Walter, who hated to so much as rake # up leaves. And 
right there I remembered that day when I’d seen Walter lifting 
the rake and leaning against^t, all in slow mc^ion. And I thought, 
maybe he was really sick — which just shows how soft that 6ook or< 
something jnust hav$ made me. 

You know, as I read that night, I almost forgo/Fanny was in 
the house. But I was up at six, had my breakfast, and tool^Fanny 
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to the bus. She was very quiet, and so was 1. 1 hadn’t slept much, 
and everything still seemed a dream. 

When I got back I came up to my room, and I picked up the 
book again and looked at it. It still seemed strange that Walter had 
written ‘it — impossible, really, that a man you had lived Vith 
could have had suchjthoughts as these. And then I saw the flyleaf 
for the first time. “For Cornelia,” it said. I just stood and $*ared~at 
it. For me\ Why for me? I kept asking. Maybe heL-Jthoiight this 
justified all these years away — \ didn’t know. But I had a queer 
sensation of breaking up into little pieces. Why? Why Jo me? He 
hadn’t loved me, that was sure. He coyldn’t have gone away if he 
had 

I remembered when he had asked me to marry him. We were 
just walking down the street, and it was snowinj. He put V>ut a 
hand, ancf the snow fell on it, and he said, “You’re ai cold as the 
snow — will you marry me?^’ What a strange proposal! I said I 
would. I wanted to. t don’t know when I stopped wanting hi*.. L 
think it was th^t time Philip was sick and T ^".as annoyed with 
Walter for pretending to be sick himself. I think it was then, but 
I’m not sure. It might just have been growing all the time in me. 
Some marriages just never should haye been, but when you’re 
very young you don’t understand anything like that. Nor did I 
understand that dedication. “For Cornelia” — why not to Fanny? 
Why not to his sister? 

Well, it’s too late now ever to find out. 
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N OT~J#ING#ias been the same since that day Walter 
brought Fanny here. Foi*ycars I had had no thought ex- 
cept for Philip — and Jen. I suppo^p the bitter truth is that 
if I had known Fanny wotold turn out as she did I would never 
have let her go. Shameful words, those are. Still, I believe a good 
deal j)f nonsense has been talked about tjic love of mothers for 
children. Wom?n arc filled with the legend of mother love and 
they are asfiamed ever to admit that they have no especial feeling 
for this 8r tha* child. But children arc'peop^, and you just don’t 
like all peoplg. 

I was confused that first day. The book had u^set me, and the 
cool wtiy Fanny had announced her intentions of going away as 
soon as possible. Walter had said she might be stronger than I was, 
and I know it gave me a feeling that I ought to prove that wasn’t 
true, and at the same time a kind of respect for Fanny. 

I sat down to write Philip the news and then couldn’t write it, 
though I was used to telling him everything that went on here, 
even the smallest® things that Joe or Bessie said. Why did I 
hesitate to tell Philip? I wonder. Did I feel it was a betrayal of him 
that I was pleased with Fanny? I got up dx&m the desk and went 
into the roorA I had given Fanny^tfie truest room wj|ere Jerry 
always slept. There was the little room that had been hers when 
she was small. Why didn’t I give her that? The guest room is a 
good room, with a cherry drop-leaf table anfl a spool bed and a 
goad bureau witR brass handles. There a$e two chintz-covAred 
chairs and a secretary desk, something like min^, in one corner. 
The rugs are white chenille. I had spent much thought and money 
on that room. Yet I had not hesitated to hand if over to Fanny. 
There was not much sign of her presence, except for a couple of note- 
books on the desk shelf and®a picture of Wrfker on life lit^Je table 
by the h^d.^The picture flattered him made him look distinguished. 
I looked in the closet* and her clothes were hung neatly there. On 
the floor of the oloset was the box of books, not unpacked yet. 
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Bessie came up for cleaning and found me just standing there. 

“She’s a real lovely girl,** Bessie said. 

“Yes,** I said. 

“She don’t look a bit like your boy.** 

'“No” 

“Well, it’s nice to, have somebody youn£ in the house,” Bessie 
said. “Always makefa house more natural like. Wonder if you'd 
like these white rugs out of here? There’s those rose-colored ones 
you’ve got rolled up in the attic. White shovis the s6i\ awful when 
they’re used regular.” 

“No, we’ll leave the* white ones,” I said. 

Twice we’d put the rose ones down **vhen Jerry had been there. 
But somehow I wanted to leave the white ones for Fanny. 

“Well, it’s your hoi^se,” Bessie said. 

I wanted to go down and see Jen, but I didn’t. ! had a feeling I 
had to be alone that day, that I’d maybe talk too much if I went. 
Yet I wondered if Jer had 1 seen that dedication in the book, and I 
wanted to hear her talk about Fanny. Maybe « T . wanted her to talk 
about Walter. 

We generally had supper at six, but the bus didn’t gei to the 
Corners till six twenty-nine, so I told Bessie we’d have to have 
supper later till school was out. She didn’t like it much, but she 
said if it had to be, she supposed it had to be. 

I drove to the Corners and waited for the bus. Fanny got off 
and came right to the car. She had on a cotton dress, white, 
striped with red, no hat. 

We sat down to supper almost as soon as wc got home. Fanny 
said, “I could get hefe/»n the four-fourteen, but I wanted to see 
Father.” 

That was something new in this/house, telling the exact truth 
about something. She must have known I wouldn’t approve, but 
she wasn’t going &> have any deception about her movements 
or Re r feelings. 

“No reason you shouldn’t,” I said. 

“I can see Bessie doesn’t want to wait this late,” she said. 

“Well, it woR’t hurt her to wait.” 

“I don’t want to upset your routine.” 

“N(yisense ( ! We cfcn change our routine — gcjod for us!” 

Why didn’t I try to argue the case with her, try to maty her see 
it was an emotional indulgence, going to se£ her father? I’m sure 
I woul^l have with Philip. 
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“Who’s taking care of your father?” I asked her. 

“Oh, Aunt Mate had a housekeeper by the day. She’s staying 
on for now.” 

“Then he’s alone nights?” 

“Ye*.” 

You know, I almost ssfid. he might as well come here to die, but 
I stopped myself in time. We’d finished, and there was no reason 
to open Ufa old wouftids, even if he was dying. He didn’t want to 
be here, and tllftt wasqjt changed just because he was sick 

“Is he still working?” I asked. 

“Mornings,” she said. 

Then she looked up at me*and said, “Do you mind if we don’t 
talk of Father?” 

She looked so crisp and cool in the red and yrhite dress, so young 
and so lovely. Buf there was something in her eyes that stopped 
me in my trafks, something that told me I had no right to talk of 
Walter anti should hold my tongue. 

“No, I don^mind ” I said. “I wasn’t trying to pry. Who’s this 
man your Aunt Maic has married?” 

“Mr Brewster. He’s a school principal.” Then*she smiled in a 
quite friendly way and said, “It’s wonderful, really wonderful, 
for Aunt Mate. He’s so kind, and he loves her. He doesn’t just 
want her to take care of the children — he loves her.” 

“Well, that’s nice for Mate. I never thought her very attractive, 
but I dare say she has brains.” 

“But you don’t Uve people for their brains, do you? It’s her 
heart he loves her for. She didn’t want to leave Father and me, 
but we made her. She doesn’t know quite how bad Father is, and 
Father says shetmustn’t know — it wdlil^l s^Lil all her hanpiness.” 

“I should think she might have waited a little while, I said. 
“After all, she is obligated to your father, isn’t she? He’s been 
looking after her for some years now.” 

Slie stopped stifling and let her lids go down. “No, wofre 
obligated to her,” she said quietly, “greatlv obl^ated. And of 
course she couldn’t wait — why should she? She’s forty-six years 
old.” 

I would have thought her older. She’d looked that old when I 
first saw her. She was stiff and spinsterish even then, wfrti her hair 
pulled stfaight baefk and a mouth as straight as a rfiler. I didn’t 
see why anyone should have loved her for her heafjt; she didn’t 
look as if she had* one. But I saw I was bothering Fanny and I 
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gave up on Mate. I didn’t see their obligation to Mate, though. 
She was delighted, I’m sure, to get her brother under her wing. 
And I’m sure Walter must have carried the expenses of the house- 
hold, such as they were. A school-teacher couldn^; have managed 
a family by herself. 

“You must feel Quite free to have yoilr friends here,” I said. 

“Thanks, but I* don’t want anyone,” she said. “You really 
needn’t think of me at all. I don’t need to be eAtertainedZ I have to 
study very hard till examinations.” 

“I only hope Philip is doing the same,” I said. “Have you seen 
him lately?” 

“Of course,” she said. No explanation — just “Of course.” 

It was strange to have someone so direct in the family. Philip 
had seen her — receptly, too, it seemed — but you woul^J never 
have known it from anything he said. All these'years, far away as 
he was in Princeton, he had kept seeing her. It made me very 
angry for a moment. 

“Oh. He didn’t tell me,” I said. 

“Well, he wouldn’t, I suppose. But there’s no reason he 
shouldn’t see me, is there?” 

“None, I suppose. No reason to hide it, either.” 

“He likes to hide things,” she said? “That’s the way he is. And 
you wouldn’t have wanted him to come, would you?” 

“I thought it better not. The way things have been, it would 
certainly have been better not. But I’m not as unreasonable as I 
dare say Philip has made me appear.” 

She said slowly, “No, I see you’re different from what I ex- 
pected. I thought ydu/yvould hate having me here. You don’t, do 
you?” 

“Of course not. I’m delighted fro have you. I didn’t send you 
away, you know.” 

“No, I knew thLt, and yet — and yet, you didn’t try to keep me, 
eiflher, did you?” 

I wanted tp say I had tried to keep her and failed, but I 
couldn’t. She was so forthright, so honest, you couldn’t pretend 
anything with* her. 

“No, I didn’t,” I said. “But that was a long time ago, Fanny. I 
couldp’t e^yect ydu to understand all the ins and outs of old 
difficulties, it was a trouble between your father' ar^d me — I 
couldn’t go ijjto it now. We just didn’t get along in harness, that’s 
all. I’jn not blaming him — or myself, either.” 
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“I could understand,” she said. “Pm quite grown up, Mother.” 

“Yes, I see you are, but not grown up enough for that. Let’s 
just leave it that I’m glad you’re here, shall we?” 

“You mean you’ve missed me all these years?” 

“OPcourse I’ve missqfl you,” I said. 

“ Really ?” she asked in a puzzled way. 

“I’m *npt made of stone,” I said. But I saw I was getting in too 
deep, thatl co’Jdn’t tell her the exact truth or she would hate me 
for ever. I didn’t wanf her to hate pie. But it’s true that I found 
her lovely, someone to be proud of, and that if she had still 
looked like herself at four I would have fett quite different and 
said something else. 

“There isn’t much point in hashing over old mistakes,” I said. 
“You’ll here, ancbyou’re my daughter, and i*m proud of you and 
very pleased to have you with me. Let’s not think of the past and 
we will go* on better.” 

We went into the living-room and she sat down for a few 
minutes befdn**ai^ . **"nt off to her homework. She looked around 
the room and said, “I remember the piano. And the lustre 
pitcher on the mantel. The sofa has a different cover, hasn’t it? It 
used to have red and green ^tripes.” 

It was true, there used to be a slipcover on the sofa with dull 
green and terra-cotta stripes, some white in it. But it didn’t seem 
possible that she would remember it. 

“And the rugs. I lymembcr the rugs,” she said. She was sitting 
on the gold-covered stool by the hearth. Her red and white skirt 
flared out, and she was resting the palms of h?r hands against the 
stool. 

“You must have a remarkable memory,” I said. 

“Oh, I have. I remembered Jen too — Mrs Deemster. She used 
to laugh a good deal. She took me for walks in the woods and we 
saw g^snake.” 

Then she jumped up suddenly and said, “I have to work now!” 
and ran off upstairs. 

I thought that probably Philip had kept alive tjjese memories 
in her, for children of four don’t remember much, but it gave me 


an odd feeling. It sounded as*if she had beei* missing chis house 
all the tiye;*it made me unperceptive, and even crficl, to*have 
thought she wouldn’t* “How do you know Fann^ is happier 
where she is?” Philip had asked me once. And how did I know, 
except for knowing she loved her father best? No, I had€iever 
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thought that she would miss me or the house, and that is the 
truth. But there had been something in her voice that said I 
hadn’t understood her at all, that she had remembered every- 
thing and kept it in her heart for this very time. Arid what had she 
thought of our separation? What picture £iad she had of mi in her 
mind, that she ha}i been able to say she thought I would fyate 
having her here? Had that been Philip’s fault? Or Water’s? Yet 
Walter had said he had never spoken against m%to her. It must 
be Philip. 

It was unnatural not to see Jen. Yet I hesitated — i,t came hard 
to discuss Fanny wifh her, knowing how she had felt about the 
child’s leaving. Then Jen came up. 

“How about giving me some lunch?” she said. 

“Fine!” I said, an& went to tell Bessie. WhenJ came baik to the 
living-room Jen was standing by the window that opened on the 
terrace, just looking off toward the hills across the littln valley. 

“I suppose you’ve been laughing at me for taking Fanny in^V T 
said. 

She turned^at down in the corner of the sofa. “Laughing?” 
she said. “No, not laughing. I suppose I’m curious, being human.” 

“Mate’s married, Walter’s ill — that’s the size of it. Under the 
circumstances, I couldn’t refuse.” 

“Very ill?” Jen said slowly. 

Odd — I didn’t say, “He thinks so,” or anything caustic like 
that. I just said, “Yes, very ill.” 

She gave me a surprised look, knowing, I suppose, that Walter 
must be ill to have jne admit to illness. Then her eyes filled with 
tears. But she said onj^', “Sjf e’s very lovely, an enchanting child.” 

“Chftd” didn’t seem t tie word for Fanny. 

“Yes, she’s turned out surprisingly well,” I said. 

“Oh, I’m not surprised,” Jen said. “You shouldn’t have been, 
eifher. Have you read the book yet?” 

“Yes, I’ve r^ead it.* It’s nicely written, but it won’t sell more than 
a few hundred copies. I don’t really know why he felt he had to 
write it.” 

That was not giving the book its due. I tried to add something. 
“It is gooi enougf\;>o that I sat up jnost of the night reading it,” I 
said/‘ThaAk heaven it’s not autobiographical! Would you like to 
borrow it?” 

“Of course.” 

I T&ent upstairs and got the book. Jen said,* “All right — good- 
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bye. I won’t stay to lunch. I want to go home and read it this 
minute.” 

But at the door she turned. “Cornelia — ” she said. 

“What?” 

“(3h, nothing. Tak# good care of Fanny.” 

.She went off. I must say I waited to heaf her opinion of The 
Ginkgo Tree . 

After she w«nt, I Ijpgan a letter to Philip. “You’ll be surprised 
— or will you? — that Fanny is he^5 for the time being,” I said. “I 
dare say ypu know all about it. ...” I tried not to make much fuss 
about it. Philip had a qu^er streak in him — he just didn’t like 
my making much to-do about anyone else. I suppose he was 
jealous. But I’d always liked his feeling that way. It made it seem 
I was very impcf tant to him. So I told him and let it go at that. I 
didn’t tell Him about the book, I don’t know why. 

He plfoned *)n Saturday noon as soon as he got the letter — 
wHect, a^usual. “Hello, Mother! Could f talk to Fanny?” he 
said. 

“It’s^for you,” I said to Fanny, and over her' face went some- 
thing of terror. “It’s Philip,” I said quickly. 

“Hello, Philip,” she said. 

Then he must have gone into a long speech, for there was quiet 
a long time. 

“Yes,” she said then. “Yes, Philip. All right.” And she hung 
up. 

“I hadn’t finished talkifc* with him,” I said. 

“I’m sorry. He hung up,” she said. 

“What did*he want? Anything?’* 

She turned and looked at me, almost as if she were sorry for me. 
“He wanted me to go away from here,” she said. “That’s what 
he wanted.” 

TJaughed. “Y«, I can imagine,” I said. “That sounds dike 
Philip. He likes everything to be secret, even hisgfriendship with 
his own sister. You’ll find he won’t be so fond of you when he can 
see you without melodrama, my dear. He’s a verp sweet boy, but 
he does like to be mysterious.” 

That wasn’t kind to Philips and I was ashalned of it?But I could 
just im^giife Philfp trying to make something drSmatic out of 
Fanny’s being here. He couldn’t let things be simply what they 
were. 

Fanny kept looting at me till I became nervous aifc said, 
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“That’s the way he is, Fanny. But I love him very much. Loving 
him doesn’t make me see him other than he is, though.” 

“You’ve left out his kindness,” she said. 

‘Kindness?” I said. “Yes, he’s kind, but not in affy simple way. 
He’s been kind to Amelia Adams, a very u*;ly girl who lives "next 
door. He can’t possibly find her attractive, yet he’s kind to her-?- 
chiefly because I don’t like her and he feels her family doesn’t 
understand her. He would give anyone 'u^thing^but it rarely 
costs him anything. He liked shaking off to see you without my 
knowledge. If you’re right here, you’ll find you don’t.excite his 
kindness much.” 

“You’re cruel,” she said, almost in a whisper. 

“No, I’m not cruel. I just accept the truth,” I told her. “I’ve 
lived with Philip longer than you have. I love him') but I see Aim.” 

“But you don’t love anybody,” she said. She had 1 on a dress 
of some old-fashioned material like calico, tan, \yith lfetle blue 
figures on it. She looted at me just as she had when she was fcu» 
Then she said, “But I won’t go away.” 

I was hurt, I Stdmit. And I was angry too, partly because she 
was so strong and grown up. She didn’t like me, she believed I 
was cruel, and yet she was going to d<n what she’d promised her 
father she would do. 

I was ashamed that I had tried to belittle Philip, even if I had 
done it for her own good. For, no matter what she said, I did love 
Philip. I had loved him from the day of his birth, and I’ll love him 
till I die. I thought she would find out the truth of what I had said 
when Philip came home. Strange, though — I had begun to love 
Fanny toc>. I wanted h/r t^ yfce me and stay with f mc even after 
Walter died. Now I had presented myself to her in a false light, 
and she was the kind who would remember that, believe it to be 
true light — thoughcof course she might not have done so without 
Philip’s help. Yet how could Philip turn her against me, aftej; all 
we had meant tp each other? It was just this love of the mysterious 
in him, this love of conspiracy. 

Fanny had gpne upstairs after that last remark, and I didn’t 
sec her again till lunch-time. When she came for lunch, she was 
very polite end calmi 

I forgot to ilay that Jen called up the night after shcM taken the 
book. About $pi o’clock, it was. All she said was, “Cornelia — you 
must be so proud!” 

On Sunday, Joe brought up the Sunday Times as usual. And 
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there in tHfe book section, on the very front page, which they 
usually save for the writers already famous, was a picture of 
Walter and a review, a full-page one, of The Ginkgo Tree . 

The stor^of adolescence has become all too familiar. From 
Jcfyce to Salinger, authors have been elaborating on the pains 
and joys of growing ujd. The Ginkgo Tree , by Walter Boone, does 
not* vary in thome from the story we now know so well, but it 
has a &iffe*¥nce thgt may well make this book a small classic in 
its author’s own time. The farjiiliar pain is there, but there is 
also an^iwareness of outward things that is rare in the young, a 
perception of meanings^that makes tlfe youth, Johnny Cole, 
someone new and strange and unforgettable — yet completely 
credible. The difficult emotions of the^young are played out 
agSinst a wcarld completely sophisticated, sifted for meaning 
through the intelligence of the boy Johnny, an intelligence that 
come* out ^ real, not a figment of the author’s imagination, 
ile has too many talents, and too littft guidance, too little 
specialization. T*he mother is as dreadful a creature as this 
writer has seen in fiction in a very long time, and yet she too 
is to be pitied, sometimes even liked. . . .” 

And further on it says: 

And through all this ugliness of emotion, the outside world 
remains beautiful, calm, real. Even the chairs in the Cole house 
arc remembered for their coverings. And one could walk in the 
garden, look out on thf*e hills through snow oc sun or fog. This 
is a world deeply known and felt. . . . 

I must sa f I was astonished, Bsut there and looked at the 
picture, which was the same *>nc Fanny had on her bureau. That 
was Walter, whom I had married and lived with and borne 
children for. He looked completely familiar %,nd yet at the same 
tin it someone I Bad never known at all. JJow this is not to my 
credit, I know, but I have to say it. I though*, sitting there, about 
that dedication and felt a kind of excitement. I have never made 
any bones about liking successful people, have It I hadn’t, up to 
then, felt that writing a book necessarily meant success. But now 
the critics^were paying thfs was an exceptional - book, « and ii 
stirred Ihe that they were saying it. 

Fanny came dowfl the stairs, and I said, “Coir.f here, Fanny. 
You will be pleaied by this.” 
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She came slowly, but she came, saw the page and the picture. 
She picked it up and read it, never looking at me as she did so. I 
saw her face change, all the coolness going away from her eyes. 
Qnce.she raised a bare arm, rubbing it across her^pyes, as a very 
small child might do. It moved me, that gesture. 

“It’s fine, isn’t it??’ I said. “They really^iike it.” 

She dropped the took section on to he table. “But I fcaew'it 
was fine,” she said. “He’s been writing it for three yearsr He had 
so little time — he’s been ill. But he had to kd^p on with his job; he 
couldn’t take time out. He couldn’t even do a page a day. He was 
afraid he wouldn’t getrit done. He was so afraid! . . /He didn’t 
even take time or money to go to the doctor — and then it was too 
late. He has 4 cancer, and they can’t help him now. But if he’d 
just had some money, if he hadn’t wanted so much to get thQ book 
done, if he’d not tried so hard to earn a living. . . . If yd just been 
older, so I could understand — I’d have got a job. He was always 
so patient, he alway; pretended it was just his hobby, that he 
didn’t expect anything to come of it — and thrn^ wb.~ -hey took 
it, I knew how nyich he’d wanted it. I can’t stand it — I just can’t 
stand it!” 

I hadn’t known there was that much passion in her. It was 
frightening. 

“But they did take it,” I said. “He got what he wanted.” 

“But he ought to have had a whole life of writing! It’s wicked!” 
she said. 

“Please, Fanny. Don’t cry. He’s had this Ihuch, anyway. Be 
grateful for that.*” 

“Grateful?” she said^She turned and went away from me up 
the stairsi 



16 


T HAT v^is a Spring one doesn’t forget. The garden had 
never been better, and I lil«ed it that Fanny should see it 
that^way, in all its glory. The daffodils came on, the 
narcissus, then the iris, the Ulacs. 

“What do you mean, going on sixteen?” I said one day. “Your 
birthday was in March, your fifteenth birtlylay.” 

“That’s going on sixteen, isn’t it?” she said. 

“You must be some sort of prodigy, getting through school at 
this age.’* 

high IQ, if that means anything,” she said. “But I 
got off to a good start with Aunt Mate. She used to say a lot of 
time wife wasted on things that didn’t matter, that some things 
we had to have in our heads, and the sooner we got them there 
the better — and no matter whether we liked them or understood 
them at first. So she taught me to read and my multiplication 
tables before I went to school at all. Everything was easy after 
that. But they didn’t want to have me skip grades for fear I 
wouldn’t l$e adjusted socially and all that. Aunt Mate got very 
high and mighty about it* ‘.hough, and I did skip grades. Silly 
not to, don’t you think? A waste, really. If you’re grown up ahead 
of time, you j*st arc. Staying back flo^sn I make your brain any 
different.” 

It was the longest speech she’d made to me, except maybe the 
one about Walter. I said, “I suppose theyimean emotionally 
adjusted. They usfcd to talk about that at ^fiss Gray’s school/* 
“Oh, they don’t know what they mean! I don’t fee how it helps 
your emotions to be kept in kindergarten when you ought to be 
in the third grade, and could be. It’s silly to talk ^>out your ‘age- 
group’, just silly. You liked the people that think the way you 
do, no matter how old they fLre or how old >%u are. Miss Cooper 
tried tofexplain to me that it wasn’t good to be an intellectual 
snob, that I wouldn’t be liked and I’d never be h^ppy. But I’m 
not a snob and I’ve been happy till now. And people like me 
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well enough. I don’t even care whether a lot of pedple like me.” 

I was fixing a bowl of narcissus for the table. I finished and 
carried it to the dining-room. 

“Next time may I do it?” Fanny said, coming and looking at t 
the flowers. “We didn’t have a garden in town, and I don’^ know 
flowers very well.” % 

“Of course,” I s$id. “Fix some for *Jie living-room rigfit ntfw. 
Why don’t you?” 

It was pleasant talking with her. Sht K'ent oil’ to the garden 
with a pair of shears swinging beside her. When she came back she 
had just one spray of white lilac. It had two clusters of flowers. She 
got out a thin crystal vase and put thq, lilac spray in it, placed it on 
the round table. Very simple and beautiful it was, too. 

“You’re as good it as Philip,” I said. “He has a knjick for 
flowers too.” 

I remember that because of what came after it ’and because 
it was as peaceful and friendly a moment as we’d had •together. 

The phone rang, and I answered it. 

“Hello. Jerry Baker speaking, Mrs Boone — from Princeton. Is 
Fanny there?” 

“Yes. What is it? Do you want to speak to Fanny?” 

“No. I just wanted to know if she was there.” 

“Is something wrong?” I asked him. His voice was too held in, 
queer. 

“Yes,” he said. “Don’t get excited — but something is wrong. 
Could Fanny get down here quickly, do you think? Could she get 
that train at seven for New York? I wbuld meet her there. Philip 
has had an accident of sorts. He’s going to be all right, so don’t 
panic. But he wants F^nny.’* 

“I’ll bring her if necessary. I’ll start at once,” I said. 

“No!” he said. He was very sharp. “No, you’re not to come, 
Mrs Boone. It’s Famy he wants.” 

“Look here, don’t talk that way to me. Of course I will cofne if 
something has fappened to Philip!” I said. 

“Mrs Boone, listen to me. Philip docs not want you to come. I 
think he will co pie home in a few days, but right now, send Fanny. 
I will meet that train. Good-bye, Mrs Boone.” 

“Wait! Hdw badl$ is he hurt? You can tell me that,” I said. 

“Not badl^. He will be all right.” 

“Was it a ^ar?” I asked. 

“No. I have to go now. Good-bye.” 
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He hung ftp, and I stood there, shaking, as scared as I have ever 
been. 

“What is it?” Fanny asked. She stood there by the table with 
the lilac, just waiting. 

“Qf course Fll go. What does he think he is, ordering me not to 
come?” I said. “Philips hurt.” 

•“Philip?” 

“Jerry faker sa^s for you to come. But I will take you. Can you 
start right off':^\fter a# , I’m his mother — why shouldn’t I come?” 

But the words came banging through my head — Philip doesn't 
want you to*come. Philip doesn't want you to come . . . . Had he got into 
some trouble he didn’t wan^me to know about? He was always so 
anxious that I should be proud of him. 

Faqpy was staring at me. Then she we*t out and got some 
sherry, brought if to me, and said, “Drink it!” I drank it, too, and 
sat down because I couldn’t stand up. 

“Get Ay bag from my room,” I said. I^had quite suddenly 
"accPp ll'lM-y'VY ’ s orc^rs, I don’t know why. Fanny ran upstairs, 
brought the bag to me. I had about twenty dollars in it. “Joe will 
take yoJ to the train,” I said. “You’ll just have time. Jerry will 
meet you in New York. Do you know Jerry?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Well, how did he think he’d know you, then? He never 
mentioned that. He’s over six feet tall, dark and ugly, thick black 
hair, gangly. He’s probably seen your picture. He says it’s 
important*hat youtomc. Now, if Philip is injured but able to be 
moved, I want you to ma£*. arrangements to have him brought 
home. I can wire money if necessary. It means you’ll be missing 
school, but it (ian’t be helped.” 

I tried to sound sensible apd competent, but I don’t know 
whether I did or not. 

“Just in case Jerry misses you, take the next train to Princeton. 
Philip is probably hi the infirmary. Have yo^ any money of ycJur 
own? Here is twenty dollars — that will at U ast Vet you there. 
Borrow some from Jerry if you need to. Get ready, I’ll call Joe and 
ask him to take you to the seven-o’clock. I’ll hate Bessie make 
some coffee and a sandwich.” 

She came down with a littlcfduflel bag, in tlte samcf:5tton dress, 
no hat. She drank the coffee standing up, but couldn’t eat the 
sandwich. I rcmcmbcV thinking. She’s scared too.^She isn’t as 
grown up emotionally as she thinks she is. 
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Joe honked the horn, and she said, “I’ll call you as soon as I 
get there. The very minute.” 

And then she was gone. I said, “You ought to have a hat on,” 
but she was gone. 

Bessie brought me some coffee, said firmly I was to drink jt and 
then lie down. I wasn’t going to do Philip any good taking on. 

I hadn’t taken o ft, as she put it, anil that made me angry; It 
seemed to me I had been very calm and sensible. But I was 
frightened. I drank the coffee and went nffctairs smd just walked 
up and down, counting the fiiinutes before Fanny should get 
there. Once I thought, he’s never wanted Fanny ft) be here; 
maybe this is just one of his tricks to get her away. But Jerry had 
sounded very sober. No, it was something else. But the hurt that 
he hadn’t wanted md went deeper and deeper ^very minufe. . . . 

Three hours to get to New York — how far to Princeton? I didn’t 
know exactly. It couldn’t be too far. But she might not call before 
midnight. It was stiU daylight outside, and midhight seemed a 
very long way off. I wanted Jen to come, but I didr*’’- -ail iierHl 
just walked up and down and waited, and the minutes went by 
like hours. 

Once I remember thinking that it had been wrong to send 
Fanny. Not because she couldn’t manage anything, but because 
never over the years had I once worried about her, never thought 
perhaps she was ill and needed a mother. It was true, though, 
what Walter had said — Fanny was strong, and I let her be strong 
that time. She c(jdn’t like me, but I used her sfirength ah the same. 

She didn’t call till one. Her voice sounded tired. “Everything’s 
all right. Don’t worry,” she said. “Philip will be home in a week 
or so.” 

“But what happened?” I asked Jher. “What happened?” 

“I can’t talk abjut it now. But you needn’t worry. He’s going 
to be all right. He sends you his love.” 

^Are you staying there?” 

“No. I’ll coAe back day after tomorrow — on the noon train.” 

“Look, Fanny, I have to know what’s happened. I have to 
know,” I said. 

“He jus^got cut jn an accident and lost a lot of blood. But, 
really, he’s fitie.” 

“Can I talk to a doctor?” 

“He isn’t ^lere just now. I have to go now, but you needn’t 
worry *truly. Could someone meet the train?” 
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“Of course , J Give him my love.” 

That wasn’t much good as far as information went. But she had 
seemed quite sure he was all right. 

Then I’had to^et through the next day. I did see Jen then. She 
comforted me some. She said of course they’d have had me .come' 
if it were serious. I could trust Fanny to tell the truth. But I 
thoiightmbout Fanny, just clyoung girl, withoJt a hat, in a cotton 
dress, land : {ig in Princeton, helping Philip through trouble. 

It was a wors? trouble than I had thought, much worse. I have 
never recovered from that trouble. Fanny came back as she had 
said she woflld. I met her myself at the trai«i. She didn’t look as 
young as I’d remembered he#. There were circles under her eyes, 
as if she hadn’t slept, and she just said she couldn’t talk till she 
got to the house. Nf>r did she, anxious as I was to know everything. 

When we ggt to the house, she said, “Let’s go up to your room, 
shall we?” I knew by her voice that this was something that not 
Bessi e or anyone? should hear. So we went ug to my room, and 
^anriy saTTa /he wiadow-seat, where Jerry had once sat and 
talked so outrageously to me. 

“I don\ want to tell you, but it’s no good not to, is it?” she said. 
“Philip fried to kill himself.” 

I just stared at her, feeling life flowing out of me. My Philip, 
with all his grace and beauty and brains — Philip. 

“He’s all right. He will be all right,” she said. 

“But why?” I asked. “ Why?” 

“He’s always been so desperately unhappy,” she said. “You 
must know that.” 

“Philip?” 

“You didn’t Inow that?” 

“No — why should he be unhappy? He’s had everything.” 

Now it was Fanny who said, “Philip?” 

Then she said, not in a grown-up way at all, “I’m so tired. 
Could Ve talk tomorrow?” 

“Yes, you must be tired,” I said. “But I have to*mow, Fanny. 
You must see I have to know.” 

“He read Father’s book,” she said. “He though* it was about 
him, only he — Well, he said, he’d never havens much courage as 
Johnny in the book* He said^ie wasn’t going to coypS out of it 
that easil^ and so well. He thought, what was the use of trying 
any more? He just couldn’t make it.” 

“He isn’t reinotc4y like Johnny,” I said. 
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“Yes, of course he is,” she said. “He’s very like r him.” 

“Nonsense! And I’m certainly not Johnny’s mother, either.” 

She didn’t answer that. I knew I should let her go, for she was 
terribly tired, and of course she had been throu^i something very 
*bad,. something she was too young for, in spite of her higji IQ. I 
just couldn’t bean it all alone. 

“I called Fathef ,” she said sudderiy. “He’s down thefe now. I 
hated to trouble him, but I had to. They’re So alike, you know. I 
— I didn’t know what to do, you see. i toad to All him.” 

She slid off the seat then, ftood up. “I have to go to bed,” she 
said. “I haven’t had much sleep. I’m sorry. I car#t make you 
see how it is, can I? Philip isn’t the «ame person to you as he is to 
me — maybe we’re all two people, like that, I don’t know. But 
when I talk about him, I see you don’t know who I mepn.” 

“All right, child. Go to bed,” I said. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, and went off. She walked stiffly, as if she 
could hardly stanc^ upright, not gracefully, as she always had. 

That was a dreadful thing to make a ygumg gjjJ- uirougfi. 
But it was dreadful for me too. I wondered how Jerry had 
happened to be there, and I was terribly angry witH him for 
asking Fanny to come. I was angry too because Fanny had called 
Walter — why not me? It sounded as V Philip didn’t love me at all, 
and yet I knew he did. He just hadn’t wanted to hurt me. But to 
call him “desperately unhappy” didn’t make sense to me. He 
liked to get his own way, but he was always happy. He had a 
hundred interests; flowers and music and* sculpturing, writing 
poetry, girls — everything interested Aim. He might not want to be 
anything, but he still liked everything. You couldn’t get desperate 
enough^o want to kilf yotrftlf when you were so interested in life. 
He always liked the melodramatic, and maybe it was just one of 
his gestures, like sneaking off to see Fanny when he was just a boy. 
But it was a horAblc gesture and might have ended everything. 
Maybe his work v^s going badly at schod! — maybe it ^as as 
simple as that . . . 

Yes, that was a nightmare, that spring — that summer too. 

Fanny slept all afternoon. I took her some supper and she said, 
“Thank you,” but, nothing else. She went off to school in the 
morning is^alwaysf She was very (fuiet all tl\at weeje, though she 
wasn’t unfriendly. She seemed actually to pity me. 

On Frid^r she did say, “Father’s back. ^Philip’s all right now.” 

“Your father was in no shape for travelling was he?” I said. 
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“No, of course not. But he says it doesn’t matter.” 

Then, on Sunday, Jerry brought Philip home. Philip walked 
from the car. I saw him coming, and for just a minute there I 
couldn’t rush forward to meet him. His wrists had bandages on,, 
and he* looked pale and somehow fragile, though he’d been 
healthy enough for years. TJien I did run out pf the door. 

He just grinned at me and said, “Well, you’ve still got me on 
your hands, % darfcng!” 

“I should hope so!” I said. “Conjc on in!” 

“Hello, F^nny,” Jerry said, and there was Fanny, just standing 
there, her hands behind her. 

“Hello,” she said. 

They came in, Jerry carrying bags in and up to Philip’s room. 
I didn’t quite know what to say. But Philip took care of that. He 
laughed and fcilked and said something to Bessie that made her 
laugh. Th#n he said, “Jerry’ll be putting all my things in the 
\«rc*.^d«ac*wers,” and went slowly up the staift. 

Fanny watched him go. At the landing he turned and looked 
down at fccr, smiled at her in the same sweet way he had always 
smiled. Fanny’s eyes filled with tears, but she smiled back at him 
just thc%ame. When Jerry name down, he said, “Let him rest. 
Don’t push him or fuss over him — just let him rest.” He walked 
all about the room, nervously; then he said, “Oh, I forgot! 
Fanny, he wants you to come up and play some records for him!” 

He was '®o carelf^s about that, as if he thought maybe I’d 
object if he made too much of a point of it. But I said, “Run along, 
Fanny. Let us know if he wants anything to eat.” 

She gave me a look from under lov*eijed fids, then went up the 
stairs. Then we heard the sound of music, faintly, through a closed 
door. I’d hardly had a word with him. 

Jerry said, “Let’s go out on the terrace, shalkwe?” 

I wejat with him because I didn’t know what else to do to fill tl^e 
moments just then. Jerry sat in the bamboo fthair^vith the high 
curved back, his feet stuck straight out in front of him. “Mm! 
Smell the lilacs!” he said. At the corner of the terrace was a very 
old lilac bush, white. 

“How did you happen to be in Princeton?^ I askedfhim. 

“Shall Tfc call it a^remonition?” he said with the fafnt mocking 
smile of his. “Actually* I wasn’t there till it was all qye r and he 
was safe in the infirmary. He called me up Sunday and asked me 
if I’d seen the Times . fThat’s my old man!’ he said, and hutfg up. 
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I went out and got a Times . I thought his father must be dead, and 
I looked in the obituaries first. Then I looked everywhere else but 
the right place. The book section was on the floor, and I looked 
•down finally and saw Mr. Boone’s face, and t He name under it. 
Then after I read, the review — which w*s remarkably favourable 
toward a new apjhor, wasn’t it? — I^remembered Philip’s voice, 
which hadn’t sounded boasting, or even glad. I didn’t do any- 
thing about it till the next afternoon, thgugh. 1# wafa premoni- 
tion, or a feeling he needed qje — I didn’t quite know how or wfo?. 
So I drove up, and there he was.” 

I couldn’t answer him. It seemed too cruel that everyone had 
hnown about Philip, had been witli him, except me, who loved 
him more than all <jf them put together. I’ve always felt sure what 
to do or say. This was the first time that I hadit’t been abfe to find 
words. Jerry didn’t say anything, either, for a long time. We could 
still hear the music faintly going on and on. Th^ air wtis soft, as if 
rain were coming.TTwo chewinks walked about under tU ~ ~*4eLW. 
Yes, I still remember those chewinks. 

When Jerry spoke, he said something quite different fcx>m what 
I expected. “Why did you ask Fanny to come home?” 

“Her father was ill. It seemed necessary, ” I said. It wa^ none of 
his business. 

“Yes, I could see he was ill. I wasn’t prepared for Fanny.” 

“Not prepared for her?” 

“Oh, I’d heard of her for ever, ever since l*first kne.\ Philip. She 
wore a little knitted hood and mitteifs — red — when she was little. 
Naturally, I knew she wasn’t that child any more, but I always 
thought of her as not morf tAian eight or nine, stil^wearing the red 
hood. When I asked him how I’d know her at the station, he said, 
‘She’ll just be the only one alive m Grand Central!’ And she was. 
... I’ve never thought I’d marry. I haven’t had very good ex- 
amples set me. But I plan to marry Fanny some day, Mrs £oone. 
Get used to tjje idA.” 

“She’s not sixteen yet. But she’ll never marry you, Jerry, you 
may be sure gf that.” 

“Oh, but she will — in time. This has been a shock to you, Mrs 
Boone. I’m sorry.” 

“Yes, it’s*a shock,” I said. “Not about Fartny — tftat^vill never 
be. But I f^jd it hard to understand whajj Philip has done.” 

“Well, he loves you very much.” 

“\Wiat kind of an answer is that?” 
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“It’s the only answer. But he loved his sister too, you know. I 
think he never knew his father much, till he read his book. I can 
see that Mr Boone would seem very quiet and distant beside you. 
But you see, Mis Boone, he has been afraid all his life that yoju 
wouldf send him off thetsame as you did Fanny. An unreasonable 
fear, you’ll say, but there i|is. You were all tlje order, all the love 
in his lSe — and yeUyou haa let Fanny go away. He’s never felt he 
could live'Hip your expectations for him. He’s never felt sure 
your love wouldn’t stop suddenly.” 

“How ityonstrous!” I said! 

“Yes, perhaps that is the exact word,” Re said, and then was 
quiet. 

The music had stopped, and it was very still. The scent of the 
lilacs (fame heavjiy. 

“I have rfcver thought of anything but Philip’s happiness,” I 
said. 

he said, and stopped. 

“He musT; know tffat. He’s had everything he’s asked for all his 
life. He^nust have known it would kill me if anything happened 
to him. Fanny says he saw himself as the boy in Walter’s book. 
That’s^)reposterous. Therejs no likeness at all.” 

“But of course there is,” Jerry said. 

“And he sees me as that dreadful, promiscuous woman?” 

“She was more than promiscuous, wasn’t she? She was posses- 
sive and sift was insensitive. Oh, no, it wasn’t you! Your passions 
don’t run toward other m^n. But you ought to have seen some- 
thing of what Philip was suffering, Mrs Boone.” 

I felt such a rush of hate towarck lym — yes, hate. To tell me 
what I should feel for Philip! 

“You’ve certainly encouraged him in his suffering, haven’t 
you?” I said. 

“I^jpade iteasy for him to see his sister, if that iswhat you mejn. 
He needed someone to feel sure of. I’ve tricc>to let him be sure of 
me. He looks at so many sides of a thing that he will never seem as 
strong as you, Mrs Boone. But you shouldn’t underestimate him.” 

I got up, went into the house and up the stairs. I couldn’t bear 
another word from Jerry Baktr. I went to Philip’s rooif . The door 
was shulj bilt I opened it gently and stepped insid£. Fanny was 
curled up in the deep chair, her eyes shut, Philip s^pt too. His 
arms lay outside on tlfc covers, and all I could see at first were his 
bandaged wrists, f couldn’t bear the sight of them, and I yarned 
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to pull the cover over them, but I just stood there and looked at 
him. He looked so innocent, asleep — beautiful and innocent, but 
pale. 

Jerry had said dreadful untrue things to me, aild I would never* 
forgivfc him for them, but he had frightened me too. I fell for a 
minute that I ought to send Fanny ajvay, that I ought to make 
Philip know beyond any doubt that I loved him with all my heart. 
How could he doubt my love? I went vcr^softly %ver to the bed, 
bent, and kissed him, but Ije did not move. Underestimate* 
Philip? These young people felt they had to have sorqp Freudian 
explanation for everything; they made things complex just for the 
sake of unravelling them. Things like that I thought, looking down 
at Philip asleep. Why couldn’t they let things be simple? I had a 
queer feeling of being an intruder. Even asleep, they seefned to 
put me out. 

I didn’t talk any more with Jerry Baker. He slept in Rwilip’s old 
room and went off Arly in the morning, taking Fanny to 

Philip came down about ten, let Bessie fu& over him, went out 
on the terrace, and sat there, just looking at the hills. It h^i rained 
in the night, but was bright now, with everything wet and shining. 
I went out to him after a while and I said, “I’m not gbing to 
preach at you, son. Only you came close to breaking my heart.” 

He smiled at me so slowly, as if the real gaiety had all gone out 
of him. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, and that was all. 

I was glad tc have Jen come then'. She joined us out there, 
greeting Philip warmly, saying, “And what on earth have you 
done to yourself?” 

“An accident in the laboratory — fantastic, really. But he’s all 
right, thank God!” 

Jen sat and talked cheerfully, telling a funny story, catching 
Ptylip up on the local gossip — nothing serious at all. Shcjnen- 
tioned Fanny rasuafly, said she was the loveliest thing seen in 
these parts in her time. And then she fell silent, and none of us 
could find mu^h to say. I saw her look toward Philip’s wrists, 
frown a little, then she got up quickly, said “Bless you! Come sec 
me, Philipl” and wts gone. 

She knowl, I thought. Jen knows. 

Philip dicjji’t talk, and after a while I couldn’t stand the quiet 
and said I had some work to do and left h*m there. 
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P HILTP cffdn’t gif back to Princeton. He didn’t even talk of 
going. He sat outside for houVs at a time, doing nothing at 
all. 

I would come with a book»and say, “Want to read for a while? 
I’m caught up on chores.” 

“Ye% I’d like that,” Philip would say. S<* I’d sit and read to 
him as I used^to wfien he was a boy. Only it is not easy to read out- 
doors, where there arc so many things to watch, and sometimes I 
would feefthat Philip’s thoughts were far aw%y, that he heard no- 
thing 'i saidv.'Vftcr a v^hile the bandages were gone, but there were 
those thin red lines on his wrists, and my heart would sink every 
time I locked at them. I didn’t reproach him; I tried never to talk 
of the Reason for his being there. Jen came quite often, and I 
would let her sit with him alone. It’s odd, that, for I don’t like 
missing conversations, missing Philip. 

Once I heard her say, “Are you going to be able to make your 
examinations?” 

“No,” Pnilip said.® “I will never take another examination.” 
“That’s a pity. You’re almost through — only another year to 
go. It would be a pity.” 

“Oh, I don’^think so,” Philip said. % “It just doesn’t seem im- 
portant any more.” 

“I know. I really do know, Philip,” Jen said. “After John died, 
I had this feeling that I was finished, that nothing could ever 
happelT to me again that would matter. In a jvay, it’s still true— 
but not as true as I thought. 1 like, for, instance sifting here talk- 
ing with you. I still like your mother dropping in for tea with me. 
I like just being alive.” 

“I dare say I’ll stop feeling like Lazarus i^time,” Philip said. 
They didn’jt knov^ I was right there by the door, an4 presently I 
felt guilty^and went away. 

Fanny still stayed tilj the late bus. It annoyed me a^ittle, when 
Philip obviously waitpd for her to get back. I said something to 
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her once. “Would it be too much to ask if I urged Jou to get the 
early bus home for a while?” I said. “It would help get Philip over 
this bad time, child.” 

Fanny put her books down. “Sorry,” she said, “but I couldn’t 
-"-not now. Philip understands that.” 

It was too much to ask of the child, andtyet it certainly couldn’t 
have been good for her to spend tir^e every day with dying 
father. Philip would be easier than Walter. But Fanny went on as 
always. 

Then she was to graduate. , I said. “Don’t you have to have £ 
dress for graduation?” 

She said no, they were wearing caps and gowns, rented ones. 

“Well, don’t we get an invitation?” I asked her. 

She hesitated. “Q r course, if you want one,” she said. “It won’t 
be very exciting, though. I think you’d be borfcd.” 

Philip smiled at her, said, “We’re coming.” Shfe flushed and 
went up and brought down two invitations, dropped tHfem on the 
table. 

It was the first effort Philip had made to do anything. 

Well, there’s no point in describing a graduation cerrmony; it 
was just like all others. You’d have thought Fanny would look 
young with the rest, but she looked* as old as anyone, a Ad more 
beautiful than anyone. We were half-way through when I saw 
Walter and Mate sitting across the auditorium from us. Walter’s 
face was shockingly thin. His hair was greyer than it had been 
when I had seen him. Mate didn’t seem to % have changed at all 
over the years.' It was then I thought', why, I never wrote to con- 
gratulate Walter on the book! hy whadn’t it entered my head? I 
wonder. I could have done ft quite easily and sincerely the morn- 
ing after I’d first read it. Now it wouldn’t be easy, and yet I knew 
I must do it. Fanny might never forgive me if I didn’t. Yet that 
book had brought sorrow to us, and perhaps wasn’t as far away in 
tfieme and character as I’d thought at first. 

As soon a^'the graduation exercises were over, Philip said, 
“Let’s get out. We can wait in the car.” 

I was glad«.o get out. I didn’t want to meet Walter and Mate. 
But we sat in the c^~ a long time before Fanny came. It’s strange, 
I see novJ,r.hat nothing had been 1 said to Philip about Walter’s 
illness. He couldn’t help seeing Walter was ill, and perftaps I took 
it for graifted that Fanny would tell himj'the whole story, being 
one for truthfulness past necessity. Then **ve ( saw Fanny coming 
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with her father and aunt. They stepped off the walk, stood to- 
gether on the grass a moment, then Fanny flung her arms about 
Walter and kissed him. She came quickly toward the car. 

“It won’t be sixjnonths, I’m afraid,” I said. “Your father looks 
dreadful*” 

“I think I’ll go speak to him. Do you mind?’ 1 

“Why should I mincf?” I laid. 

He didn’t answer, *but got out of the car, crossed the parking 
lot, and walKd to hi# father, put out his hand to him. Some- 
how their figures were alike — tall and slender, both of them, with 
a grace few inen have. I had never though* of Walter’s being 
graceful before. Fanny got intoithe car, and I said, “I hope Philip 
doesn’t take on your father’s illness as his own personal tragedy. 
He’s in i*> shape foj it.” 

“Neither is father,” Fanny said. 

“Sorry, F.anny. I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

Philip was coming back. He never said a wgrd about Walter, 
juSt got in and we starred home. 

“We were very proud of you, winning the scholarship and all,” 
I said. 

“Oh, was no more than to be expected of Fanny,” Philip 
said. “Only don’t think college is going to be different from high 
school. Don’t get your hopes too high, honey!” 

Fanny didn’t answer. After a long time Philip said, “Don’t 
mind me. 1’i^just a disillusioned old man.” Still Fanny was silent. 

When we were homf , I went up to my room. I had this feeling 
I must write to Walter, and at once. But Fanny came to the door, 
and I said, “Come in. Did you want something?” 

“Yes,” Fanny iaid. “It’s about going to town. I won’t be going 
in early any more, but I do want to br in town afternoons for a 
while. I must. I could go at noon, couldn’t I? And be back at the 
same time as always? I have money for bus fares.” 

“YouThust do as you please,” I said. “But I ttynk this is harrow- 
ing, Fanny. I do not think your father will expect if of you.” 

“No, of course not. I expect it,” she said. “If il isn’t convenient, 
I will manage somehow.” 

“Oh, we can get you to the bus. I was ju^ thinking of you, 
child.” 

“Thank you,” she said, and went to her room. 

So I wasn’t in a verv good mood for writing to \falter. He 
ought not to have subj/cted Fanny to these visits. But I got out 
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paper and wrote. “Dear Walter,** I said, though lie was not dear 
to me any more. “I have been remiss in not thanking you sooner 
for the book, which seems to be a smash hit, as they call it. I 
congratulate you on your success, though I Realize you do not 
think highly of success. Perhaps, having it, it will seem jnore im- 
portant to you. I thought it a fine, wen-written story, but it has 
had some evil effects on our household, *hs no doubt you khow. 
Philip has insisted on seeing himself as the Tiero, though it is ob- 
vious to me he is nothing of the sort. I af*ologiz£ for Fanny’s send- 
ing for you in Princeton — she shonld of course have sent for rfie, 
but naturally she is» : n the habit of turning to you. I Hope the strain 
was not too much for you. Fanny. .is a charming girl and we are 
glad to have her here. Your mind can be at rest concerning her. 
Sincerely, Cornelia.” 

I wasn’t satisfied with it, but it was the best I could do at the 
moment. I had wanted to ask him why he had dedicated the book 
to me, at least t^o say something about the 'dedication, but I 
couldn’t make myself do it. It would feem I was^ptTsonSily 
affected by it, instead of just being curious. So I sent that letter, 
but I never had a reply. 

I’ve thought since of many things I should have said Jo Walter. 
It wouldn’t have hurt me to seem warmer, no matter how I felt. I 
was moved by that book, but, after all that had happened, I 
couldn’t make myself say so. I ought to have told him I was fond 
of Fanny, I ought to have thanked him for being wi*h Philip in his 
trouble. I don’t suppose he expected warfrith from *frie, and yet, 
when he was "dying, I should have forgotten old and present hurts. 

It was too much, what happened in that year. Philip did his 
best not to upset me. He'scemed very calm, reaU : \ But all summer 
those lines showed on his writsts, and every time I saw them I 
would feel a cold chill. He began to work in the garden, insisting 
that Fanny help him. Sometimes I would hear them laughing out 
there. After luncl? he would drive her to the bus, and fhen he’d 
just seem tc/’wait till she got back again. It helped, having her 
there, because I found it hard to talk with Philip. I was so afraid I 
would say Something that would hurt him. Sometimes he’d go 
down to Jen’s by ) lmself. He didn’t do anything else but work in 
the garacl-i and read. , 

Then he got a letter from Jerry. He read it out on^he terrace, 
and I ca^fe out with a glass of milk and found him with the letter 
in hand. 
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“Would you want Jerry here for a couple of weeks, working on 
a piano piece?” he asked. “He’d like to come, but it would be 
noisy.” 

'“He always seems to come whether I want him or not,” I said. 

He sh&ved the letter ir^to his jacket pocket, lifted the glass of 
milk* Then he said, “I juppr^e he wants to loot after me. But I 
don’t neec? him, so if you’d really rather not have him I’ll say so.” 

It was inccgsis^nt of rpe to feel sorrow for that remark. But it 
W2* as if Philip didn’t care about anything, even his old friends, 
any more. 

“Why, I don’t mind, if you want him,” I said. “I’ve never 
made any bones about not likidg him. He knows it as well as any- 
one, and if he can stand being here, I suppose I can stand having 
him. But*he’d bettef leave Fanny alone, I will say that. He says 
he’s going to nJbrry her when she’s grown up. That I would not 
have, Philips” 

i£Do y™i think you’ll have anything to say«about it?” Philip 
said. 

“I certaigily will!” 

“If she Ifcis to marry anyone, it might as well be Jerry.” 
“Philip” 

He smiled, said, “Of course, I’d just like her to stay here with 
me for ever, but it won’t be that way. She’ll have to work out her 
own destiny. We can’t manage her, Mother — you must see that.” 

“I certainlf don’t ^ant a temperamental, rude musician for 
her — and I won’t have him,”* 1 said. 

“Jerry’s the best. The very best,” Philip said, but in such a 
mild, far-off voice. 

“I thought yoif just said you didn’t need him any more.” 

“To look after me, I said. But I’d hate thinking of a life without 
Jerry in it. He’s my friend, Mother.” Just what Jie’d said to me 
when he^vas a little boy. 

“Oh, well, tell him to come,” I said. 

Yes, I was willing to have Jerry there if it would please Philip. 
He had made me feel sad. It had always seemed, when he came 
home, that he was terribly glad to be her<v that tJiis was the 
place he loved best in the wor ] fi. Oh, of coui^ he’d done other 
things, gont a^ay wfcen he could have been here, I iSiow that, 
and yet there was always that gladness at getting here last. He 
was always so relieved tjpat nothing had changed, that he could 
count on home to beV/rays exactly the same. Well, he was Jjiere 
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now, and never went anywhere except to take Fanny to the bus or 
to Jen’s, and yet sometimes it seemed as if he weren’t here at all. 
He was gentle, friendly enough, and yet — Well, it’s hard to say 
how it seemed. But sometimes when he sat Id jking at the hills I 
remembered that little poem about th< bird and I would feel he 
had flown away — from me, fromy hom£, from everything.- he’d 
ever known. He^didn’t act ashamed of what he’d done, he was 
just quiet and distant. 

And at the table that night Philip said suddenly, looking at 
Fanny, “Jerry’s coming.” 

Fanny had on t'he red and white dress that always looked so 
crisp and cool. She looked up at Philip and said, “That’s nice.” 
But over her face went a wave of emotion that frightened me. She 
held herself off so, and now her face was opi n, full of leeling. 

“It is, rather, isn’t it?” Philip said, and laughed. 

So Jerry came, and at first he didn’t seeni to u.otice Fanny 
much. Oh, he ca~t her an occasional remark, but !_e J Jtfasn’t«fn- 
timate with her at all. He was deep in musVc, spending hours every 
day at the piano. He pulled a little table close to the; piano, and 
his score lay on this table. You would hear the same 'phrase over 
and over till you wanted to short at him to stop. Eut Fanny 
would come sometimes and sit on the stool by the hearth and 
hug her knees and just listen. Once I heard her say, “Stop! 
That’s it!” and Jerry laughed and said, “If you say so.” 

At night, late, I would hear his voice in Philip’s foom, going on 
and on, Philip not doing much of the talking. I don’t know what 
they talked about, night after night. 

But one night, toward the end of his stay, Jerry said, “Fanny, 
want to pay a call with me?” 

“A call? On whom? Mrs Deemster?” Fanny said. 

“No. On Anglia. She’s an old flame of mine.” 

“Then you’d better go by yourself,” Farny said. 

But he reached, down, took her hand, and pulled her up.“I 
need you along,” he said. “Want to come, Philip?” 

“No,” Philip said. 

“Very final, tha* 'sounded,” Jerry said. 

“Yes, final,” Philip answered. 

So Jenfy and Fanny went off up the road togethq,. “Want. to 
come do^vn and see Jen with me?” Phil : p said suddenly. 

“She’s got company from town,” I tc'M him. 

“What of it? She wouldn’t put us out^ would she?” 
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“Some of Jolin’s cousins. It wouldn’t be any fun,” I said. 

He went to the piano and played a while — lazily, not too well. 
Then he picked up a book and sat reading it. 

Then we hear^ voices coming up the drive, and they came in, 
Amelia with them. She^iad changed some, held her head up in- 
stead of dipping it in that ^iy fashion of hers* Her hair was cut 
short as It boy’s, and she wore a cotton dress instead of blue jeans. 

“Hello, Mrs Boone,” she said. “Hello, Philip.” 

“Hi,” Philip said, “rfow are you?” 

“Fine,” she said. 

“We’re going to have a sing, now that*s over,” Jerry said. 
“Where’s that book of folk-sungs, Philip?” 

Philip got the book, and Jerry said, “Gather round!” and began 
to play W ‘On Top pf Old Smoky”. 

Now, I dicVi’t have any use for Amelia Adams, and I wasn’t 
pleased tojsee her there, but I must admit that I enjoyed hearing 
them sing.^Thcir* voices were not trained, just young and clear and 
true. Philip always kad a lovely voice, and Fanny sang well 
enough too. Amelia had a soft, clear alto. They sang “Green 
Grow th% Rushes”, and I remember Philip’s singing it when he 
was littfc. Philip stood the other side of Jerry, a little apart from 
the girls, but he sang with them, and it made me feel good to have 
him make the effort. Yes, I was sentimental that night. 

They must have sung for an hour. Then I went out to the 
kitchen, m?jlc coffee^ and got out crackers and cheese and a fresh 
loaf of bread and some jam. They came to the kitcjien, and we all 
sat around the table, eating and talking. Nobody said anything 
very important. But after that Amelja said she had to go. 

“All right — #ome along, Fanny,” Jerry said. 

“I’ll take Amelia home,” Philip said. His voice was hard and 
quick and angry, not like his voice at all. 

“All of you come.” Amelia said. 

“No?’ Philip said. “I will take you home.’i 

Jerry just shrugged and let them go. He said to Fanny, “They 
don’t want us.” 

“Funny,” Fanny said, “she doesn’t looVat all &s I expected. 
Philip told me about her \oyg ago — but s^ doesn’t^ look as I 
expected*” 

“Come with me. 1*1] show you something in Philipp old room. 
Or maybe you’ve seen his head of Amelia?” 

“No, I haven’t, *i Ijfmny said. 
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So he took her upstairs and I suppose showed her that head 
that they said looked like a queen. When they came down, Fanny 
said, “It’s wonderful, isn’t it?” I was annoyed and didn’t answer. 

It was a long time before Philip came backhand then he just 
said, -“Good-night, all,” and went up to^his room. 

Yes, something always went wroijg when Jerry Baker visited 
us. “That was stupid, Jerry,” I said. “Philip had forgotten all 
about her.” 

“Forgotten her?” Jerry said. “He’ll ne ver forget her as long sp 
he lives. Philip is very faithful, Mr^ Boone.” 

The next day, afte. Fanny had gone to town, Philip said, “You 
said something about college, Mother. But I’m not going back, 
you know.” 

“Of course you’re going back!” I said. “It’Sj just another year. 
You can surely make up what you’ve lost, can’t yen?” 

“I don’t know, but I’m not going to. Let’s not ar$ue it. I’m 
just not going.” 

I thought, he’s ashamed to face his fric ids, and I said, “Go 
somewhere else if you don’t want to finish at Princeton.” 

Jerry gave me a sharp, cruel look and said, “Princpton is as 
good as anywhere, Mrs Boone.” 

“Better than most,” Philip said. “But I feel through with 
college, Mother. So don’t make any plans. Or don’t you want me 
here?” He said it very quietly. 

“Of course I always want you here, but I must s^y I think it 
foolish not to finish and get your degree. I’msure Jerry thinks so too. 
I remember how he raised Cain to see that you stayed in Endley.” 

“That was long ago,” Te^y said. “It’s up to Philip, I should 
think.” 

Philip said, “Oh, you think I’m afraid to go back, Mother? 
Well, you are quite wrong. I’m not afraid of anything or anybody. 
Strange, but that's the truth. I don’t intend to stop studying, you 
know. But I am through with college. Just through.” 

“It’s not so easy to get a job without a degree behind you,” I 
said. 

“Oh, I’ll manage,” Philip said. “Don’t worry.” 

“You needn’t thjf-ik you’ll just olay around with Fanny, for 
she’ll be going off to college herself in September.”’ 

“Will sh^? She told me she couldn’t go vyhile Father iived. She 
said she wouldn't go, in fact. ... In any c^se, Fanny has nothing 
to do with it.” 
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In spite of what Philip had said, I did think he was afraid to go 
back. I didn’t blame him for dreading it, and I would have tried 
to see that he got transferred somewhere else, but I thought he'd 
regret it if he didn£t finish somewhere. It was like giving up in the 
middle of a race. 

I, tackled Fanny that nigh^on her decision. “What’s this I hear 
about yohr not going to college this fall? Of course you are going. 
Your father would want vou to. He thinks highly of education and 
he’s planned Yor you to go and saved toward it. And now you have 
your scholarship too. He woukl be more disappointed than any- 
one if you gave it up now.” 

“But I haven’t given it up,” Fanny said. “Only I can’t go this 
fall, that’s all. I can’t, Mother — you must see that.” 

“I’m afraid I dcyi’t.” 

She turned |iway from me and said, “No, I don’t suppose you 
do. But you see, I love Father. It isn’t anything he asks of me. I 
love him.” 

^‘Well, you don’t have to stop loving him even if you go to 
college,” I said. “It’s wrong for you to watch him die. Wrong.” 

“Why? tshe asked. “Why is it wrong? He’d watch me, wouldn’t 
he? You'<l watch Philip, wouldn’t you? When you’re dying, you’ve 
got to have someone who loves you there. You’ve got to.” 

You know, till that moment I hadn’t really taken in the fact 
that Walter was dying. Oh, I had believed him, but somehow it 
all seemed <f)art from me, not my business. But when she said 
that about Philip, I understood her. For of course I would have 
stayed by Philip, because I Wed him. I saw I had been stupid 
not to see that someone could love Walter as I loved Philip. And 
I seemed to sec Walter lying in a shabby room, watching the door 
for Fanny. 

“Yes,” I said, “I suppose you’ve got to.” She turned and looked 
at me, surprised. There was real feeling in he! face, a sudden 
friendliness, and it touched me. 

“We’ll talk of it later, child,” I said, and went away. I went to 
my room and I started reading The Ginkgo Tree all over again. I 
don’t know why I did that. It had been ^n the best-seller list 
that week, and that surprised r^e. This time ^{ried to see the boy 
Johany a^Philip, b*t he wasn’t, not to me. Yet botll Jerry and 
Fanny had said he wfis. And this boy was desperate, and it 
seemed that Philip must have been too. I tried to see myself in the 
dreadful mother, but l/couldn’t. I looked at that “For Cornelia” 
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I’d never mentioned it to Philip or Jen or anyone. But I remember 
sitting there looking at it, not feeling that sort of pride I’d felt in it 
at first, but something else I couldn’t name. 

Fanny didn’t have to put off college, fof Walter died the fourth 
of September. It would have been giatural for Fanny to break 
down then, after all the strain of tne su/nmcr, but shv, didn’t. 
Walter had all his affairs in order. Mate 14 took charge of the 
funeral. It seemed odd that there was notning for me to do for the 
burial of my husband. I didn’t e\en go to the funeral — that's 
always seemed strange to me, and maybe wrong. But when I said 
something about our driving in together, Fanny turned on me 
and said, “You’re not going?” 

“Naturally I’m going,” I said. 

“No,” she said. “You can’t. How could you?” 

“After all, he was my husband,” I said. 

“Mother,” Philin said, “you don’t really want to go. Why 
should you? Why don’t you just skip it? Everyone knows you 
didn’t live together. No one will expect you.” 

Perhaps I was just being conventional — I don’t know. Philip 
made it seem silly to go. But I felt determined till Fanny sa ; d, “Oh, 
do as you please. It doesn’t matter. Not any more. He loved you 
so terribly much all his life, and you didn’t go to see him once 
while he was sick. Not even once. He won’t know you’re there, 
but go if you want to — if it makes you feel any bette \” 

I just looked^ at her, and then I wp nt away and I didn’t go to 
the funeral. They took Jen with them, though. Just a friend, not 
a wife — that was cruel of fanny. For of course Walter hadn’t 
loved me at all. Would he have left me if he hr d? You’d think 
that I was to blame for the separation. Had Walter liked 
dramatics, then, as Philip did? Had he made Fanny believe such 
nonsense? I looked at the book again, at those two words on the 
rfyleaf. I remembej, thinking, Suppose it’s true? Suppose it’s true ? 

I w as still upstairs in my room when they got back. It was Jen 
who came up to me. I was just sitting there, feeling numb, not 
myself, and Jv.n campover and knelt beside my chair, leaned her 
head against me, ,and said, “Qh, Cornelia! He’s dead. Oh, 
Cornelia!" 

I wanted to say it was nothing to me, but I couldn’t. She took it 
for granted that I grieved as she did for John. I wanted to cry, but 
I didn’t. 



After a while she got up, said, “We’ll miss him so, Cornelia. 
We’ll miss him terribly.” She bent and kissed me and went away. 
And then I did feel tears coming, but whether they were for 
Walter or became I was moved by Jen’s love, I don’t know. 
“Come out to the terrace, Maud — or whoever you are,” Walter 
said “You’re like the sn^w — will you marry me?” Walter said. 
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F ANNY herself came to me and said' “I’m sorry about this 
afternoon. I’m really sorry.” 

“Forget it. ItSvas better that I stay home.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said again. 

We sat in the lawyer’s office, Fanny and I, and found out that 
Walter had left any royalties from his book to Fann/, everything 
else to me. There was nothing else, it seemed. IJis sm^ll savings 
had all been swallowed up in those last weeks, and in the funeral 
There was no word of Philip at all. 

As we went out, I said, “He had a son too.” 

“Philip helped him write the will,” Fanny said. “He said he 
didn’t want anything — he said he’d always had more than his 
share. He — he said the book was his bequest.” 

“And when did all this happen?” I said. 

“In Princeton. They had time for talk there.” 

“A pretty subject for discussion, when Philip was si near death 
himself?” I said. 

“Maybe that’s why it came up.” 

“It isn’t that I begrudge, you anything — and I am afraid it 
won’t be too much anyway. It’s just that for a minute I resented 
Philip’s being forgotten,” I said. “You’re quite welcome to any- 
thing that comes /rom Walter’s writing. But the income from a 
book is very limited, Fanny — it may see you through a year of 
school, but that’s a]?out all, I’m afraid.” 

“I can wor£ summers,” Fanny said. “I may have to take it 
slowly, I don’t know. It won’t matter.” 

“Oh, I’ll sde you through, no matter what. Your father may 
have thought I didrC^t care for the finer thiqgs of life, but I have 
always expected that my children would be 'educated. £ I’m well 
aware that- you have some prejudices against me but I don’t 
believe you should let them stand in the way of a proper educa- 
tion.” 
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We were talking along the street now. It was a cool day, 
though the sun was shining. Fall seemed already to have come. 

“Mother — ” Fanny began in a hesitating way. 

“Yes? What i^it?” 

“Did you love Father?” 

She embarrassed me b^her directness. She often did that. I 
said, “Well, isn’t that a personal question, child?” 

“I’m not a child. 1 wish you wouldn’t call me that,” Fanny said. 
“Yes, it is a^crsonal question. You don’t have to answer it. But I 
thought — the day of the funeral — maybe that I’d been wrong all 
this time. That maybe you did love Father* You’ve been kind to 
me; I’m grateful, and I shouldn’t have spoken to you the way I 
did. I don’t like not understanding things, and it’s always seemed 
so strange about you and Father. Philip used # to come when I was 
very little, ajid I didn’t understand it even then, why he had to 
run awa^ from school to see me. I think I thought you must be 
some sort # of mdnster. But you aren’t. Only father was so special 
— he was wonderful really he was. So I couldn’t see what the 
trouble was, how you could have helped loving him. Because he 
did loveljyou — he always loved you. And when he used to get so 
tired a{ the writing — One night I went in and he was asleep over 
his papers. I woke him up and begged him to go to bed, and he 
said, ‘I must finish this. I must, you see, darling. It’s a promise I 
made to your mother. I must keep it.’ ” 

You knetv, I was tempted, tempted to say that of course I loved 
him, to fix up some sort of fxcuse for our separation, but I didn’t. 

“I’m afraid you misundr "stood your father,” I*said. “I suppose 
it seems to you now, while you arc^oung and full of ideals, that 
true love neve* dies. Well, it does. People marry who never should 
have married. Your father and I were two such people. We didn’t 
like the same things, have the same values. It rubbed on our 
nerves, and that’s the truth, Fanny. We couldif t live together any 
longer But we bore each other no ill will.” 

“But why did he take me?” Fanny said. 

Now that was a question I wished she hadn’t asked. I knew why, 
in a twisted kind of way. But it wouldn\sound good to Fanny, 
this Fanny who was so graceful, so lovely, \o exactly the kind of 
girl you^vould lik(*for a daughter. It wasn’t why he%9ok her, but 
why I let him take her that she wanted to know', and Jiow could I 
tell her that? 

“It was fair, wasijft it?” I said at last. “Wc parted amicably, 
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and each had one of you children. I don’t like this discussion 
much. It’s no good going over old quarrels, old troubles.” 

“But it’s still a trouble,” Fanny said. “It’s always been a 
trouble. I’ve been happy. Aunt Mate was so gpod to me — and 
Father was wonderful. But I’ve always f wondered how it hap- 
pened, how it could have happened. Y 3U see, I remembered you. 
You didn’t like me? I thought — you wantecf me away frodi you. I 
used to cry at first, but I got over that. B^it now t you r do seem to 
like me and you’ve been kind. I am confused.” 

I couldn’t say, could I that it was* true, that I hadn’t liked her 
back then, that she made me uncomfortable, that she was dis- 
obedient and defiant, that I welcomed having Philip alone with 
me? No, I could not possibly say that to her, because I had become 
fond of her. 

“Fanny,” I said, “I can’t talk about it. You’ll ha>;e to take me 
on faith, I’m afraid. Your father went away from ijnc, not I 
from him. I didn’t sf\nd him away, and that’s alf I cai* say. I do 
want you with me — I want it very much indeed. Philip has 
always been very fond of you. It isn’t true, what I said once, that 
he wouldn’t be so fond if you were close at hand — though I 
thought it true when I said it. He nc ( eds you. It would betcrucl if 
you went away from him now when he needs you so much.” 

“I’ll stay if you want me,” Fanny said. 

I was relieved, and yet not quite happy, for there was something 
in her voice that said she did not understand her o\l n decision, 
that said she still wondered and \vou)d wonder for ever. 

“Good!” I said. 

After we were home, Fapqv went out on to the terrace and sat 
there with Philip. They talked in soft voices, talk4<l a long time. 
Philip didn’t get excited, just leaned back lazily and talked gently. 
I did want to know what they were saying, I must admit. After- 
wards Philip came slowly into the house alone, ,sat down beside me 
oh the sofa. 

“Were you listening in?” he asked, smiling at me. 

“Of course not. I’m ,not an eavesdropper,” I said. 

“You’ve gof* FannvAill mixed up,” he said. “You’ve got her 
wondering whether me hasn’t misjudged you all these years. Do 
you think that’s fair?” 

“Oh, no^you too, Philip!” I said. 

“But you sec, Mother, I understand you,” he said. “I wish 
you’d let her go — she’d be safer.” 
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“I’m not keeping her anywhere she doesn’t want to be,” I said. 
“Don’t you want her here?” 

“Naturally. She’s my little sister. But that doesn’t mean it’s 
good for her. It isn’t. She might come to blame Father, and that 
would be dreadful, don!t you think?” 

“Well, I’ve been blame^ enough, it seems *to me. Don’t you 
think ittnight be nice^o have it the other way fer once? And I am 
her guardian, it sefims. And while we’re about it, I’m a little 
tired of hearing^from fll sides how unhappy you’ve been. You 
l&iow very well you haven’t keen unhappy. At least, if you have, 
it’s been none of my making. You have always seemed to love 
your home and me, and I’vejcertainly tried to make a good home 
for you. So let’s keep things straight and not dramatize something 
that ju$jt isn’t trug.” 

“I know. J know you love me, and I love you too, Mother. 
Don’t get angry with me. But I understand our love, which is 
more thaij Fanfly does. She doesn’t know a mother can love one 
fchild and not another — she doesn’t see how it’s possible. And if 
you’ve been hurt all these years without her, she feels she has 
somethirjjj to make up to you. Well, she hasn’t. She doesn’t owe 
you a tfcing, docs she? You really ought to make that very clear to 
her, Mother.” 

“Fanny and I understand each other.” 

“Do you? I doubt it, darling. Fanny isn’t devious, like us. She 
wants everything clear as crystal.” 

“Maybe you’re devious,” I said. “I’m not.” 

“I’m trying not to bc,” #p hilip said. “You mflst see, Mother, 
that I am trying very hard not to be. We’ll never be happy, any of 
us, unless we fceep things straight and clear. And I don’t think 
you ought to deceive Fanny about your love for her. You’ve 
never even missed her.” 

“I love her very much,” I said. I was surmised to have that 
come Ait — and truthfully, too. 

“Yes, now. How could you help it? That's Viot file point, is it?” 

“I don’t know what the point is,” I said. “You don’t, either. 
You’re just trying to make things difficult. Dcyi’t talk about 
deviousness to me!” 

Then J caught ^fght of his wrist, and I said, “ffkilip, don’t 
quarrel with your mother. I don’t think I can stand it. Let’s just 
be happy together and wipe the past out.” 

“I don’t know Jtqjv we can do that. It’s part of us,” he said. 
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“But I don’t want to quarrel with you. I know I haVen’t been very 
satisfactory, and it’s a pity, isn’t it, when you so wanted me to 
shine like a star? All I want is that you be truthful and gentle with 
Fanny and not bind her here against her desims.” 

“I’m not binding anybody — not even f vou,” I said. “Am I?’-’ I 
was tired of that Sort of nonsense. 

“I’m not blamirg you, but yes, I’m bouAd,” Philip said. “But I 
see I’m bound and I accept it.” ' 

“What on earth are you talking abou^” I said. 

He was silent a long time, and then he said, “Sorry, Mother' I 
can’t tell you because you just don’t hear me.” 

He got up and strolled slowly out pf the room. I could hear him 
talking with Bessie and Fanny in the kitchen, quite cheerfully too. 

Queer, wasn’t it? 

They were invited to Jen’s for supper that nigj^t. “Not you, 
Cornelia, this is just a party for the young. Do you^mind? We 
see each other every day. Shall I ask the AdamS girl Joo?” 

“Oh, do!” Fanny said. 

“No, don’t,” Philip said. 

When they came home, quite late, I said, “Well, cJ/ji Amelia 
come?” 

“Yes,” Fanny said. “Philip was awfully rude to her.” 

“I don’t mind,” I said. 

“I wasn’t rude,” Philip said. “I was just truthful. She has a 
passion for truth, you know. She ought to appreciatQ.it when she 
hears it.” 

“But she’s iri love with you,” Fanny said. 

“Amelia? Well, hardly,” Philip said. “Quite the contrary. She 
loathes me. I asked Jen not to invite her.” 

“You used to be great friends. You told me so.” 

“That w'as in the long, long ago. We change — wc do change, 
you know.” 

“I don’t think Amelia would ever change. And I do thifik she’s 
in love with yAu. Vou were cruel.” 

“Well, maybe I felt like being cruel. Maybe she was cruel too, 
in her way. You don# know Amelia. I do. Yes, we used to be 
friends, but we arcn£ friends now. J5hc was a nice little girl, too. 
It’s a pity. #, ’t 

Fanny laughed. She didn’t laugh often, and when she did it 
was a delight to hear. “What a liar you are!” she said. 

“You mean, what a liar I used to be. In npy yearly- Amelia days, 
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that was. You must listen for overtones — you would hear in 
Amelia’s remarks that she still doesn’t believe a word I say. She 
never will, and that’s that. And if I feel like being rude to her, I 
•will be rude.” 

* “But the head — the bead up in the little room. You couldn’t 
h^ve done that without lining her very much. And people that 
love eafli other are often cruel — that’s true. I tfon’t know why it’s 
so, but it is. I lil|p her; |he’s so different from anyone else, beauti- 
ful in a queft* way, like the statue you made.” 

“Yes, she has nice planesf’ Philip said in a queer voice. “We 
used to say she looked like Nefertiti — yoti know, long in the 
Egyptian way. Mother used to think she was ugly because she 
was untidy, but of course she never was that. She was nicer un- 
tidy, actually. Bi^; don’t try to make anything out of it, my dear 
sister, became there’s nothing left of our friendship, and it 
wasn’t kigd of^cn to ask her.” 

“Have it your own way,” Fanny said. 

It turned out that Fanny went with Amelia when she left for 
M.I.T. tJiat fall. Mr Adams drove up, and they offered to take 
Fanny#I’d planned to go njyself. I thought it would be good for 
Philip, but there didn’t seem any excuse not to let her go with 
Amelia. “Such a charming girl!” Mrs Adams said on the phone. 
“I hope it won’t bore her to travel with our little bookworm.” 

Fanny kissed me^good-bye, which pleased me. But then she 
clung to Philip as if suddenly she couldn’t bear to go. I saw Philip 
look away over her head— ^ich a strange look. Then he held her 
away from him, a hand on either sh ju]der, and he grinned at her. 
“For heaven’sfsake, you’re a big girl now!” he said. 

“I didn’t know how much I was going to miss you,” Fanny said. 
“I don’t suppose you’ll even write to me.” 

“Haven’t I always?” Philip said. “But you needn’t expect a 
letter every day. I in a very busy man.” 

So she laughed, and then the Adamses drove in and she was 
gone, looking grown up and lovely in he* new suit. 

“Well, I hope she has fun,” I said. “Sn?’s had%, hard year! I 
must say she stood up under^t very well.” ’ 

“Do yqu think s*>?” Philip asked. 

I was closer to Jen jhan ever that year. After Fanny left I went 
down the hill to her house, feeling, I must say, a little limp. 

“They’re all growing up,” Jen said. “Queer, isn’t it, how we 
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never feel we’re older? Inside, we always feel just as we used to 
when we were very young. ‘That’s the real me,’ we say to our- 
selves, and it’s queer that other people don’t see us that way. 
We’re what they mean by ‘middle-aged’, but I always feel we’re * 
two girls talking together.” 

‘‘Well, we’re not too ancient,” I sajfl. 

“That’s what I ?nean. Maybe we’re ancient as all gef-out to 
them. Philip and Jerry flatter us and make* us^ think we seem 
young to them — but do we? I wonder. I : nink the gif Is are more 
honest — Fanny and Amelia. I thinl^'they know exactly how olS 
we are, they know w£’re a different generation.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said. “Fanny told me herself that she 
thought ‘age-groups’ were silly, that you made your friends with 
people who thought 1 as you did, no matter whaf the age was.” 

“Yes, but even so she might not think us her agc r you know.” 

“You’re certainly feeling your years!” I said. “I think we’re 
pretty brisk for being so close to eternity.” 

“I am, at that — feeling my years, I mean When they were an 
down for dinner that night, I suddenly felt old and sad, hurt for 
them because they were so young and so vulnerable. r j}iey hurt 
each other in queer ways, and if they, were older they couldn’t do 
it. I think it was Walter’s dying that made me so sure life was 
short. John was older, but Walter was just my age. I kept feeling, 
But he was so young\ and of course he wasn’t any younger than I 
am. I remember when I first came here, how kind yofc both were 
to me, how friendly, and how I felt Walter had such promise. You 
think young people have promise. I always thought Walter would 
write something fine some — no one ever loved good books as 
he did. Well, he wrote something fine, and now ht’s dead — over, 
a whole life, just in a breath. . . . And now here they all are, look- 
ing so young, so heartbrcakingly^oi/ng, and they don’t know how 
fast time goes, how much they ought to be ^ putting into it, or 
it’ll get away from, them with nothing done. I know f sound 
depressed — I Aink I am depressed. Philip and Amelia were 
hurting each other; they 1 ought not to. There just isn’t time enough 
for that. But ifiaybc just that Philip has been so hurt himself 
and is striking out at someone — I ^on’t know. I just know I do 
feel sad toSiy, sad and old.” 

That v/\ nonsense, because Jen looks ypung to this day. She 
has grown more handsome every year. But I must say she made 
me feel sad too. I’ve always been one to lool^akead, but I suppose 
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Walter’s going stopped me for a bit too. It had been a tough year 
all around, and I didn’t feci quite up to coping with everything 
those days. 

“What are y*jp trying to do? — make me cry?” I said. “I don’t 
believe in it. And I do^’t believe in mourning over the years pass- 
ing, either. I just want to|go on with the neit one.” 

She^ave a little grin at me — out of her yoath, it was — and she 
said, “Yes, bless you, that’s the way you are. You’re very good for 
me. Do yoif want tea or coffee?” 
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I S EE I became a little mawkish about Walter’s chfith. I must 
pull myself together. The truth is f that I have missed Walter, 
though I have nevter admitted it to anyone. The world has 
seemed not quite the same without Walter in it. Now why ths\f 
should be, under the circumstances, I don’t know. I presume, too, 
that when Jen talked of him I remembered him more jvst be- 
cause she was so fond of him. Once or twice I remembered what 
Philip had said — that he’d thought when he was a boy f that Jen 
was in love with Walter. It wasn’t true, for she loved Jqhn. Only 
perhaps she did have a kind of love for Walter too. He was her 
kind of person. Perhaps she didn’t even recognize her own feeling 
for him. 

Walter ought to have married sorpeone like Jen. She «would 
have fed his ego, nursed along his books, admired him for his 
bookishness. But he married me. I don’t understand any more 
how he could have done so, except that there’s no sense in young 
people when it comes to marrying. At the t time I thought it 
natural enough. I suppose I even liked his fine speeches, admired 
him for his education, but I hadn’t lived with fine speeches then. 
But even now old sentences qf his coinc to me at odd times. I’d 
had the bedroom papered in pale yellow, and Waller said, “Yes, 
it’s lovely. A lovely shell we have. But what’s the kernel, Cornelia?” 
And Walter wasn’t^religious any more than I am, but when I said 
something about a little dud of a minister that^was in town then, 
he said, “It doesn’t much matter — we all make some sort of peace 
with the universe. What docs it matter whether we call it God or 
the Brotherhood of Mary or just Nature? Just so we don’t take the 
strangeness and the wx/ider all out of the world. The Reverend 
Deems isn’t very brignt, but he’s m?dc his peace.” And once he 
/.ook my hanA and led me down through the taick yard ^nd said, 
“Look. A humming-bird moth.” I stood therp and watched it with 
him. It dipped like a humming-bird in the phlox. “I wonder if he 
thinks he’s a humming-bird,” Walter said*, and laughed very 
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softly. I’ve never been much interested in moths, but I remember 
that one. I’ve even wondered sometimes about people, whether 
they think, because they look like this or that, that they are this or 
that. Does Jen lee herself always as a great actress? Did Walter, 
just because he playedfcvith writing, see himsejf as a famous author? 

That was the yea%the ^ar started. Queer, I’d known they were 
drafting boys, with Roosevelt’s word that tlfey wouldn’t be sent 
out of the country, h|it I’d never thought that Philip would be 
drafted. Plfilip never talked about the war at all. After Fanny 
went, he spent a great deal of time in his room, reading and writ- 
ing. Sometimes he went into town and cime home with a great 
armful of library books. “What on earth arc you doing?” I asked 
him. “Homework,” he said. Sometimes he went out and walked 
up tHfe road, walked slowly, going nowhere. 

Fanny didn’t come for Thanksgiving. “Good for her!” Philip 
said, bu# naturally he was disappointed. 

Thentn December the war started for us. Fanny came home, 
and they trimmed the tree. “This is a family heirloom — cherish 
it!” Phjjip said when he hung the bird of paradise on the tree. 

Jerry ^iad been asked, but he didn’t come till New Year. He 
was iif uniform, and I musfcsay he looked better than I’d ever seen 
him, really a man at last. Philip just stood and looked at him and 
said, “So,” and turned away. 

“Yes, so,” Jerry said. He looked at the tree and said, “So you 
did gdt it trimmec^without me!” 

He threw his cap on th»sofa, sat on the stool, ^nd looked at the 
tree. “Sgme old angel, sail . old bird,” he said. “Nice — eh, Fanny, 
my love?” Then he said, “I brought you a present, honey. It’s 
that box by ifiy bag. Handle it gently. It’s fragile.” 

Fanny didn’t move, and he said, “Go on — get it!” 

Fanny got up and fetched the package. was just a brown 
corrugated flat b<yc — no Christmas wrapping on it. “You have to 
imagine a red bow,” Jerry said. 

So Fanny opened it, and it was a record “With all my love,” 
Jerry said. “Play it!” 

Fanny looked up from the record^ straight at Jftry. She looked 
Sb beautiful, standing there* looking at him. Hcr^ir was still 
long, and she still^wore bangs. Her brows had that winged look- 
She was a child, but she looked at Jerry as ifche were a 
woman. 

“ ‘Concerto.foi*tbe Piano’, by Jeremiah Baker,” she said. 
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“For Fanny Boone,” Jerry said. 

Philip brought the player down and put the record on. He 
looked excited — more so than in a long time. It was that thing 
Jerry had worked on here. I remembered bits of*it. But when it 
was all put together.it was quite impressivi . It started with slow, 
single notes — but then it seemed to g/jw tijl it filled the whole 
room. At the end there were just those single slow notes again. I’m 
not a musician, but I suppose that was finq music, I know we sat 
there after those last sad notes, and no one said anything. 

Then suddenly Fanny, who was so controlled, jumped up, 
turned with a sweep 8f her red skirt, and knelt on the hearth 
beside Jerry and said, “Oh, Jerry, am I your love?” 

“Yes, you’re my lpve,” Jerry said. Then he got up, as if em- 
barrassed, began to whistle, and carried his bags ‘upstairs. 

“If only — ” Fanny began. 

“If only what?” Philip said. 

“If only Father could have heard it,” Fanny said. 

“It’s The Ginkgo Tree” Philip said. His vc£ce was tight. 

“What do you mean?” I said. 

“What I said. That’s the theme — The Ginkgo Tree” 

He gave a quick smile at Fanny, followed Jerry up the stairs. 

“I’m afraid I don’t see the connection,” I said. 

Nor did I — except that The Ginkgo Tree started and ended with 
the same words. 

Now, I was wrong about Jerry Baker’s taleqt. Phil ipViad said I 
would hear of him and I’d denied it. kots of young people think 
they have talent, and Jerry wasn’t happy at home and uspd music 
as a means of getting away from his folks, or so I thought. It 
seems I was wrong, for Jerry Baker lias become kiVown already. 
And I think I knew, hearing the record, that I’d been mistaken. I 
did think it was a pif y that the music had been so moving and had 
induced Fanny to act like a young infatuated fyol. Musiciqps arc 
notoriously unfaithful, and I couldn’t wish worse for Fanny than 
that she cling in a childish way to this man so much older than 
herself, who would cert/ inly not cling to her till she was really 
grown up. 

At the tjl^c Philip said, “I theinght yoq were coming fofr 
Christmas.” 

“I was. Btfdn’t you get my wire? I spent Christmas with my 
mother. Father’s trying to get a divorce, and it set Mother back 
a bit.” 
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“I thought you were a fully emancipated young man,” I said 
“Didn’t you say so once?” 

Jerry looked at me in that way he has — I call it cruel — and he 
said, “I said 1’^ got clear away. But I’m not emancipated. I 
don’t suppose I ever v^ll be.” 

Philip never said |t wofd that I heard abbut Jerry’s being in 
uniform. I did mention it, asked him where be was stationed, all 
that. He told n^, but be didn’t elaborate any. He only stayed the 
day and night, and then he was gone. 

“See you in the South Stfes!” he said to Philip. 

“No. You won’t,” Philip said. 

Then Jerry took Fanny is hands in his, just looked at her. 
“Good-bye, my love,” he said. 

He^lidn’t kissfher, just looked at her, theft dropped her hands 
and got intf* the car and drove away. 

We didn’t see Amelia that Christmas, and all too soon Fanny 
was gon <4 and wc were by ourselves again. “Will you leave the 
record here?” Philip asked Fanny, and she said, “All right, 
Philip. If you want me to.” 

He pf^yed it over and over, up in his room. I got so I knew it 
all th* way through. Those single notes arc still in my head — I 
could gjo to the piano and play them myself. 

It was three weeks after that that Philip was called in the draft. 
He gave me a strange look when he went ofF, almost as if he asked 
me ter forfive him for something. I know I felt sick till he got 
back. But I didn’t give upjmy son in the war. Quite the contrary. 
Philip never went to the \v \r. 

I’m not straight about this in my jiynd even yet. Everyone hates 
war; no one 'rants his or her son to be killed in a war. But when 
Philip told me he had said he was a conscientious objector and 
would not go, I was shocked. 

I suppose I showed I was shocked. 

“They tried to get me to say I was a Quaker,” he said. “Bift of 
course I’m not a Quaker. I couldn’t drum up anj religion at all to 
make them respect mystand. You look as y you’d wanted me to die, 
Mother. Or did you just want me to bt a hero without dying?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Philip, ” t I said. “Of course I didn’t want you 
to dic-fl didn’t want you to go, when it comes 3b*that, but it 
could have been managed in some more respectable \^iy, couldn'f 
it? You did have those attacks when you were young; you’re not 
really fit to go.” 
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“I’m fit as a fiddle, ” Philip said. “But I’m not going to kill any- 
one. That’s my final stand. I’m just not going to kill anyone, even 
if our country is overrun and we’re made a subject race. Funny — 
once I would have, you know, just to please y^u, Mother. But 
oftce you’ve been dead, things look different. I think I am going to 
be allowed to work 'in an airplane plaij, for the duration. Though 
I suppose you could say I was making instruments of war dnd was 
just helping someone else to do the killing^ couldn’t you? Perhaps 
a camp would be better, after all.” 

“Philip, you’re a citizen. You have^responsibilities as a citizen/ 

I said. “I’ll go to tha board and tell them about how sick you 
were when you were young. But you* can’t say you won’t serve./’ 

“Yes, I saw you respected Jerry more in a uniform,” he said. 
“Sorry, Mother, but this is the way it’s going tp be.” 

“It’s escape,” I said. “You have no more right tc* escape your 
duty than anyone, son.” 

“No, I suppose not,” he said. “Let’s leave it that, I am an 
escapist, if you like. Only, if I could do it respectable you wouldnV 
mind, would you? But for once I establish my own respectability, 
Mother. And I am never going to kill anyone.” 

He didn’t go to the war. He did work in a plant in towm, Now, 
I could perhaps even have borne to tell the draft board about his 
trying to kill himself to prove his unfitness for war — I would have, 
I think, if he’d let me. But I couldn’t understand his refusing to 
go. Of course, it wasn’t easy for him either. No ona. wants his 
fellow-men to despise him, and he cquldn’t help knowing that 
people did despiSe him some. And he wasn’t used to work of that 
sort and must have hated it. though he never said so. In fact, he 
didn’t discuss it even once during that time. He* got thin and 
harder, and just worked day after day as if he were in a dream. 
Even when he heard that Jerry was wounded and in the hospital, 
he didn’t show an^ regret for his stand at all. But that night he 
plrfyred the concerto through three times. 

I held my heati up, but it was a great trouble. I talked of it only 
to Jen, and not much tor her. 

“You’d think I was disappointed that he wasn’t going off to 
die,” I said to her. “But it’s nbt that, Jen. The day will come when 
he will see 4iknsclf as a coward, and that wifl«bc more dreadful 
than anything that’s ever happened to him. I can’t bear the 
thought of that time.” 

“But he’s not a coward,” Jen said. “Do yoji think this is easier 
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than fighting? It isn’t. I don’t know whether the principle is right 
or not — I just don’t know. Philip is so — so civilized. He doesn’t 
believe civilized people kill each other. And should they? You can 
say we can’t helftit when we’re in danger, but isn’t it that all 
principles go by the bogird when a war is actually in progress? 
You’ve always thought Phf ip took life too easily. Well, he isn’t 
taking i£ easily now, you may be sure. He’s deUd serious.” 

“He’s no bettey th*any>ther young men. He hasn’t any right to 
escape his responsibilities,” I said. 

* You’d be pleased enough* if he had a short leg or something 
that would keep him out, wouldn’t you?” 

“That’s not the same thing. Of course I’d be relieved, but he 
wouldn’t be a byword in the town then.” 

Jen \*as knitting, which was something she^ just started since 
the war begai* She stuck her needles into the scarf, put it down in 
her lap, ai^d said, “Cornelia, you’re not like that. Don’t pretend 
you are.” 

f ‘Like what?” 

“I meap caring what people say. Philip’s doing what he thinks 
is right, without considering the consequences. If ever he needed 
your kr«e and faith, he nced^ it now.” 

“It’s just because I do love him that I’m sick about this,” I 
said. 

“I know,” Jen said very gently. I stopped talking about it. 

Maybe I tkave always thought too highly of courage. Maybe I 
4iave cared too much about»the world’s opinion — not for myself, 
but for m^ children, for Phil'p. I would see him go off mornings, 
thin and grave and tired-looking, ar*J*ny heart would ache with 
sorrow for him-*-perhaps some with shame, I don’t know now. I 
didn’t see why he made life so hard for himself and for us all. 

I didn’t tell Fanny. She wrote fairly often, but just short letters, 
telling about her w^rk, about the professors, things like that. She 
now and then wrote privately to Philip, but Philip didn’t show 
me her letters. I suppose she said more to him.*I didn’t know 
wheth<*r he had told her or not. He had, though. She came home 
for spring vacation and I saw she knew all about i?. 

•Aren’t you well, Mothcr?”*she said. “You look tired. Sorry — 
you don’t%likc pcopte' to say that, do you?” 

“No. But I am tirec^,” I said. “I’ve never been so tired.” 

“Don’t worry about Philip,” she said. “He can’t do more than 
what he thinks is right, can he?” 
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“If I only thought that was all it was,” I saidT “He’s not the 
martyr type, Philip — he’s afraid, and it will break him in the end. 
He might listen to you, child; he won’t to me.” 

“But he’s not afraid. It would be easier to He’s not at all 
afraid. You mustn’t ever say that, or thi^k it, either.” 

“Yes. Jen said that. But it just isnl tru£.” 

“I thought yoA always thought Philip was right, nb matter 
what.” . 

I suppose I nearly always had thought just theft, but I said, 
“Not ‘no matter what’, Fanny. ButVm thinking of his good now, 
too. I’ve always dor*; that.” 

She hesitated, putting her finger* down tight over the arn\ of 
the chair where she sat. Then she said, “I don’t know how to 
talk to you, Mother. I never have known. I*gucss I ji#Lt don’t 
understand you. It’s — well, as I said once before, t when wc talk 
about Philip, wc don’t talk about the same person.” 

“I’m not so hard to understand,” I said. “I’m juft straight- 
forward and honest, I hope. I call a spadct,a spade. I happen to 
know my son, and I love him too. That doesn’t prevent me from 
knowing that he runs away when the going gets tough.jSc wanted 
to stay home because he w as afraid of going away froii me to 
Endley. Then when things got bad at Endley — he did get into 
serious trouble there — he would have run away from Endley too. 
And at Princeton — w hat did he do there? I know Philip, and I 
see this for what it is, Fanny. It’s another escape, that’s all.” 

Fanny gave a sigh, then gathered, herself together again and 1 
said, “But he didn’t leave Endley, did he? He told me all about 
that. You wanted him to«lfavc, wasn’t that the way it was? I 
remember when he came to me. I was just coming out of school, 
and there he was, waiting for me. He told me what he’d done and 
he said, ‘I don’t know why I do such things. I must have' a devil 
in me. If they put me out, I’ll kill myself.’ Yes^that’s what he said, 
/fnd afterwards, the next time I saw him, he was so wildly happy 
because he wasn’t leaving. If he’d been afraid, he would have 
been glad to leave, w/uldn’t he? He said Jerry fixed it. Oh, he 
was so happy lhat day! We w'ent to the museum, and he said such 
funny things all afternoon.* And isn’t afraid now either. You 
have to belfeve that if you really love him.’’ 

“Well, 4, don’t go around telling anyone /*lsc how I feel,” I said. 
“Of course I stand behind of him.” 

But I didn’t do what Fanny did. When /’hilijj came down for 
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breakfast next morning, Fanny grinned at him and said, “Good- 
morning, slacker!” 

“Aren’t you supposed to present me with a white feather or 
•something?” Philip^said. 

“'Got to catch a white 4>ird first,” Fanny said. 

“Davkes’ have some*whit& leghorns,” Philip said. 

“Oh, tftis must be a white swan, or an eagl<# at least! Yes, a 
white eagle, that’s^it.* 

“Jerry’s out*)f hospital, did you know?” 

“ fes, I know. Is the record*in your room?” 

“Help yourself,” Philip said. 

She went out to the car witHhim, hanging on to his arm. They 
laughed, and at the car he kissed her. 

When^he camc^ack, I said, “At least I never called him a 
slacker to his f*cc, Fanny.” 

“Better tfcan behind his back,” Fanny said, and ran upstairs, 
and then I beard those slow notes beginning for the thousandth 
time. After a while I followed her and found her there in Philip’s 
room, just standing by the player. 

The mu.‘ ,; £ stopped. She went on just standing there, and I 
said, “I«don’t know what \yill happen to Philip if anything 
happens t^ Jerry.” 

She looked around at me blankly. Then she said, “But nothing 
can happen to Jerry.” 

“Somcthirig could,” I said. “Why not?” 

I don’t know why I dug jtway at her like that. I suppose it 
made me angry that Jerry w *s doing his duty lilte anyone and 
Philip was going off to an airplane $>lant every day. Even the 
record made xvm angry, for it meant work done, something 
accomplished, while Philip, who had more real talent than Jerry, 
did notlfing. But then something in Fanny’s face stopped me. 
Something bleak czyne into her grey eyes, some doubt of the 
cvcrlastingness of life, something old and full of pain. 

“No,” t said, “nothing will happen to Jerry. *He was born 
lucky.* 
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I ’VE never known how much Bessi'* knew aboiu me and mine. 
What she thought about Philip’s being at home all through 
the war, I don’t know. She never said. But she fussed over him 
just as always — over Fanny too, when she was there. Fanny got a 
job that summer and went in every morning with Philip. 

One night when Fanny and Philip were siting out binder the 
big maple, and I was cutting some grass around Ahe trees which 
Joe ought to have taken care of, Amelia Adams cam^ walking up 
the road from the valley. 

“Hi!” Fanny called out. “Come see usi,” 

Amelia had on jeans, as she used to when she was younger. 
She stood there in the road an instant, hesitating, thon strolled up 
the drive, stopped in front of them, 

“Hello,” Philip said. “Take a chair.” 

She sat down cross-legged on the grass, but she didn’t look 
friendly. Philip said, “Actually, this tree is sacred to Amelia and 
me, to our early love. You ought not to sij: here, Fanny.” 

“Oh, don’t move, Fanny, ’’Amcli? said. “It’s just any tree now. 
“How faithless you are,” Philip said. “You were such a nice 
little girl too. I was really, £>nd of you.” 

“I liked you too,” Amelia said. “In fact, I thought you were 
wonderful.” 

“He is. He really is,” Fanny said. 

“Well, he wa§ healthier then. He didn’t Ijavc any allergies or 
Anything wrong with his heart or flat feet or anything. He was 
quite attractive,” Amelia said. 

“No, the body disintegrates — but I still read poetry ^beauti- 
fully,” Philip said. 

“Yes, I can well imagine you ^lo,” Amelia said. “But some- 
times lifc'iS prose.” 

“Oh, never, sweet Amelia! Never say it v You might make it so.” 
“It is so,” she said flatly. 

“But it was nicer when it was all poetry 4 wasn’t it? You know, 
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you look quite fShiiliar in those jeans. I almost feel I’ve met you 
somewhere before.” 

“Stop,” Fanny said. “Stop it.” 

“Stop what?” Philip said in his laziest voice. 

“You know what. Beinj^so dreadful to each other. I could hate 
you both for it. Have you fcfgotten how we walked in the park 
and you tMd me how to do long division and h*>w you told me 
about walking to the Creek with Amelia? And how you said she 
was the only gifl you’d ever liked, except me?” 

I went on clipping, but I locked around and saw that Amelia 
looked pale and angry. 

“? h > of course I remember. I have the gift of total recall,” 
Philip said. “I forgot to tell you, though, that she was a black- 
hearted tyiritan — oj maybe I hadn’t realized A yet. You know, 
I still like her, ^hough. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“No, it isji’t funny at all,” Fanny said. 

“I think jjt is. f often have a good laugh, all by myself, over 
AiMlia. Jerry and I Jiad it all planned out, how I’d marry 
Amelia, and he would come to board with us — and he’d furnish 
the piano, ^melia wouldn’t mind the racket, because she’s the 
understanding kind — she goes to the heart of things. She listens. 
Don’t you, Amelia?” 

Amelia didn’t answer. Philip said again, “ Don't you?” 

“I hear you,” Amelia said. “But it’s just words, words that don’t 
mean anything at all. You’re all words, and charm — but you’re 
nothing inside. You’re no goojJ, Philip, so don’t waste your charm 
on me. It just doesn’t take, a*.v more.” 

“Oh, I efiuld make it take if I trie<^. % If I really cared to try,” 
Philip said. “But^I don’t. And if I were you I wouldn’t say what I 
was or wasn’t ‘inside’. Those are just words too, you know. You 
used to know without any w ords at all. 1 dare say you’ll turn into a 
Curie or something, you’ll concentrate like all ^t-out on some- 
thing, and you’ll dr^T up and forget you’re a human being at all. 
In fact, you’ve forgotten already. But don’t talk abdut what I am 
inside, [or you couldn’t ever possibly kn(^v, child. You’ve for- 
gotten the language for the inside story — if you eve% really knew* 
it. 4nd now, would you just a^soon ritn along and leave Fanny 
and me to^Dur fanta^Cs? You’ve broken the rhythm.* 11 

Amelia got up. She stood there, head bent in the old w^y. Only 
now her hair was short and didn’t flop over her face. But I did 
remember that that was exactly her old posture. 
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“Excuse me for intruding,” she said. 

“Oh, we don’t mind a hello just in passing,” Philip said. “But 
run along now.” 

She went down the drive and up the roa^ toward home. 

“Oh, Philip,” Fanny said. “How cojild you?” 

“How could 1 not? She’s like ore of those chiggers that get 
under your skimand you can’t ever get it out.” 

“Why do you try to?” 

“Because I won’t be despised by Amelia Adam/;. She considers 
me a fool, a liar and a coward. Awd it’s true, she’s going to<.urn 
into a scientist and*she’s going to be as unyielding as iron.” 

“She loves you.” 

“You said that before. It isn’t true. You’re the only one I 
know who knows? what love is — you know th^t isn’t lo\p, Fanny. 
Well, Father knew too.” 

I went farther off, to another tree, not wanting to hear any 
more. They hadn’t even seemed to notice I was neaf by. Now, I 
don’t like Amelia, but even I thought Phi] ip was hard on hci". Of 
course, she was angry with him for his pacificism and his laziness. 
Who wouldn’t have been? At least she had that mu^i sense, but 
still I didn’t like anyone turning against Philip. And I jvas hurt, 
too, by what he’d said about the ones who knew what love was. 
Didn’t he know I knew? He must. 

It’s hard to think of those years, the rationing, the sameness, the 
war news, the months and months of Philip’s working at some- 
thing he didn’t like. At night he often sat alone in his room, 
writing away— at what, I didn’t know. Perhaps letters to Jerry. 

One thing I remember, pne night Jen was there fell 1 supper. It 
was in the winter, I know, for snow was blowing against the 
windows. Philip said, ‘‘You’d never believe who’s working in the 
blueprint division!” 

“Who?” 

“Your blackmailer. Only he’s called Gerald Waite at the 
moment.” 

Jen looked white. ‘/Oh, no!” she said. 

“Why not? I remembered him at once, but he didn’t seem to 
recognise me. In fact, hd's rather a big shot. I am one of^the 
humblest ,; 6f workers. I thought his other name more imaginative, 
didn’t y<^u?” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake keep away from him,” I said. “Just 
don’t have a row with him.” 
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“No, I have no intention of it. Funny how many lice are in 
high positions, though, isn’t it? Well, it was obvious that he had 
brains. He did quite well for a while. Once I thought if I ever 
• saw him again I’d Jjrill him. I did, actually. He was an infuriating 
man. But he doesn’t seen* to matter any more. Does he matter* any 
more to you, Jen?” 

“No. f think of him sometimes, but he doesn’t matter. It was 
awful when it hagpefiec^ though.” 

I felt frightened. I was afraid that somehow or other Philip 
woffid find out that the man tiad gone to the Judge. I’d put the 
whole thing behind me, and I never wantecUto think of it again. 
It’j queer how things come b^ck. I was thinking today about the 
time I wanted to go to college. Father said of course it would be 
pleasanKto fool a^ay four more years in schobl, but the budget 
just didn’t rur^to that kind of nonsense. Mother was upset. “We’ll 
try somehc^v, Cornelia,” she said. But the best they could manage 
was business school. At the time I felt it. I’d been ambitious. And 
rrtsfybe I’ve always h«jld it against Father, I don’t know. And I 
suppose it could be true that that was what made me so deter- 
mined that^Philip should have a good education. “What were 
your dmams?” Philip asked me once. Yes, maybe I ought to have 
remembered that then, when he said that. Oh, well, that was a 
long time ago. Only I do remember — funny — how Mother came 
into my room and sat on the bed and put her hand on my hair. 
She never tcfciched me much. “I’m sorry it isn’t college,” she said. 
4 ‘I’m so sorry, Cornefia.” Sli£ was always so tart with me, but she 
was gentle and loving that l.'ght. 

The we?ks and the months, and e^pji the years, went by some- 
how. Of course in some ways I liked having Philip there, not 
having to worry about him trying to capture some beach, not 
having to wait for word from the War Department, as a good 
many women did. But I felt guilty that I didn’Phavc to worry, I 
suppose* I did worry over other things, about Philip’s quiet, 
about th^ gaiety gone from his face — though ht would laugh 
with I^nny, tease her, make jokes with lassie and Joe. 

I wished there were some nice girl for Philip, though I didn’t 
want to lose him. I didn’t \jke to flunk he mourned Amelia 
Adams, all people! But of course he did have Farffif , and she 
seemed to suffice. She was off at school, but there’d b<^ holidays, 
summer vacations. 

But one night — tjii& was a year after Philip had told us about 
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Gerald Waite— Philip came home from work locking bushed. I 
told him to go to bed and I*d bring him some dinner. To my 
surprise, he obeyed. I fixed a good tray and carried it up to him. 
He lay there in bed, looking as if he were too tired to sit up and 
eat. But he did sit up, stuffing his pillow £it his back, and I put the 
tray down. 

“Is anything vgrong? Are you sick?” I asked him. 

“No. A bit tired,” he said. “Sit down.” 

So I sat down by the bed. 

“If I tell you something, will yoii swear to keep it to yourseif?” 
he said suddenly. 

“I swear,” I said. 

“I mean really to yourself.” 

“Well, what is ft?” 

“I was down in the cafeteria today, and Gerald Waite was 
there and sat down at my table. He said, ‘You look familiar. 
You’re not in blueprint, are you?’ I ought to have kfpt still. Of 
course I had — and I wish I had. I said, ‘J knew you when y'du 
were Anthony Besten.’ He didn’t turn a hair. He laughed and 
said, ‘Oh, yes! Young Galahad! Well, that life was^ine of my 
earlier ones. We’ll just ignore it, if you don’t mind.’ How^ould he 
know I wouldn’t go to his boss and tell him? He really didn’t 
seem to care whether I did or not. He talked about the work we’re 
on — intelligently, too — and seemed very friendly. He even asked 
me if I wouldn’t like working in his department; he thought he 
might find a place for me. But I sai^ I liked the job I was on all. 
right. You can't conceive of such boldness, such a surety that all 
was well, that I couldn’t possibly give him away. He didn’t deny 
a thing. But this is the pay-off. ‘I was sorry to f hear the Judge 
dropped off so suddenly,’ he said. ‘I’m afraid our little conversation 
was too much for him!* I said, ‘I didn’t know you had a liulc con- 
versation with hirh? Did the police?’ ‘Oh, it never came up,’ he said. 
Kewent off as happily as a lark. He said, ‘See you!’ It’s incredible. 
But you must hever tell Jen. You’ve sworn. It would kill her.” 

“He should be in prison.” 

“He know^we won’t bring it up. He feels as safe as in a church. 
You never told me you’d S'ecn hinj too. He said you had.” v 

“Yes, I*s£w him once. You don’t have to LqJl me wha/.he’s like. 
I had no^riore luck than you.” 

“It knocked me out, rather, the whole thing. Seemed night- 
marish. Why didn’t you ever tell me you saw him too?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know. You were away. A lot of things happened 
right then, and I wanted to forget that man. It was worrying 
about him that made J^n sick that time. He just didn’t pay any 
attention to my warnings, and he wrote to Jen again, but she 
didn’t tell me in time. You see, you’re not surprising me, son. I 
knew he’d seen the Judge, *r I knew someone had, and that that 
someon# never came forward. But I never told Jen, and never 
will. I burned her letter ^rom him, so she wouldn’t ever know she’d 
been mistake*} about the date. He gave her an ultimatum, and he 
rmmnt it. As you say, Jen wAild die if she thought this business 
had anything to do with John’s death. She must never know.” 

“And you’ve kept this from me all these years?” Philip said. “I 
thought we were partners.” 

“It vm^s nothing^nyone could change. I didn’t want to tell any- 
one. A thing Jpld is apt to be told again.” 

“Well, l^lcss you, I feel better,” Philip said. “It was a weight on 
me, knowing that. The first minute I thought I ought to go to Jen 
-M thought it was hcr # right to know. But I came to. Of course she 
mustn’t ever know. You are quite wonderful, Mother.” 

It was nicest thing he’d said to me in a long time. 

“Justgforgct it. It’s all we can do now,” I said. 

“I don’t suppose we can forget it,” Philip said, “Jen being Jen 
— and Anthony Besten being someone unforgettable too.” 

No, you couldn’t forget that man. In a way I was glad not to 
have to. ha^e that knowledge all to myself any more. It had 
weighed on me. And*Philip t and I were close that day. 

Once Jen asked Philip, “To \ou ever see that fhan?” 

“No more than I can help,” Phili$*said. 

Somehow w<^ lived through that time. It was not easy. I went 
to town to do the shopping; I took Philip and Fanny, when she 
worked, *to the bus. We didn’t have enough petrol to allow them to 
drive. When I went from store to store in town!, I was always on 
my guafd against scorn and pity, though both were there ft 
people’s e^yes. But I held my head up. People wer8 always telling 
me atjput this one or that in service, acout somebody’s being 
killed or wounded or home on leave. And then would come a 
littfe embarrassed lowering of^yes, a Yeddcning of face. 

I met ^ucia Adarfs in the village one day. “Isn’t^tMreadful, 
trying to shop?” she sayd. “I’m worn out trying to find sgtne meat. 
There’s a little place over in Plessyville — now and then you can 
get a roast therc^ I’ye managed to get hold of a couple of ration 
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books, too. And with the girls away, I save up.*t)id I tell you 
Susan was engaged? He’s such a lovely boy, a lieutenant in the 
Navy. I do love these military weddings don’t you?” 

“I can’t say I know anything about them,” # I said. “And a lot 
of them will end in disaster, I imagine, perhaps a little glamour 
will suffice them, I don’t know. BtX when the husband gets 
killed, or doesn’t come back — or even if he comes back', he’ll be 
changed and she’ll be changed — the glarriour will be off and 
they’ll have to start fresh. I don’t know whether any young people 
have that much courage.” 

Yes, I dared to s»/ things like that to people. 

“Well, it’s the courage they have that makes them go oil] to 
war in the first place, isn’t it?” Lucia said. “They’ll have enough 
to carry them through, I fancy. I’m sure Sufan and Lawrence 
have.” Then she flushed, as if embarrassed, only,- 1 think she’d 
meant to say exactly what she did say. 

I heard quite a few remarks like that over the yeai;? — remarks 
that were hard for a proud woman to take. But I took thenV’I 
kept my head up, and I didn’t nag at Philip any more. I just 
tried to keep going on an even keel, did what I had tg in the way 
of rationing and the like — never used the black market #is Lucia 
did. Maybe I would have if I hadn’t had those words from her — 
maybe it was just anger at her that kept me from it. because it 
was hard to set a good table in those days, and I thought Philip 
needed good food. 

Then Jerry came home. The war wasn^t quite over yet, but 
Jerry came home. He hadn’t sent word that he was coming to us 
— not a word — and thervpnc Sunday a car drove Sn with a 
woman at the wheel. I just got a glimpse of her $t the wheel and 
knew there was someone with her, but I didn’t sec who it was. 
Then the car stopped and the door slammed. 

“Who’s that?’*Philip said. Fanny was there too. She was mend- 
?Ag a hole in the sleeve of a jacket. The door opened without any- 
one’s knocking, and there was Jerry, in uniform, but with one 
sleeve limp and thrust into a pocket. I must admit that sleeve 
gave me a turn. 

“Jerry! You old so andV>!” Plplip said, jumping up from /he 
stool. Fafiriy just sat there and looked at hitp, and the f iackct she 
was working on slid to the floor. Then Philip put his hands on 
Jerry’s shoulders and he said, “Damn them! Damn them all to 
hell! Damn them!” 
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“All right, kid? Turn it off,” Jerry said, but I’ve never forgotten 
how gentle his voice was. “Hello, Mrs Boone. Hi, Fanny. Could I 
bring my mother in for a Jew minutes? We can’t stay long.” 

•“Of course,” I said. 

Fanny hadn’t said a w^rd, even to his greeting. The jacket lay 
there on the floor, and J picked it up. 

This wftnan came in — a little, pretty woman^with big, tragic 
eyes and a good many lines in her face, though she was so pretty. I 
said, “How do you do? I’m Mrs Boone, and we’re very pleased to 
see Jerry’s mother. Come sit dftwn.” 

She said, “I did want to see you all! Yoiive always been so 
kin<J to Jerry!” 

Her voice was quick and nervous, and when she sat down, her 
hands wouldn't kce§ still. It was easy to imaging her an alcoholic, 
though she sacked sober enough that day. 

“Well, hgre we^all are,” I said. “Are we what you expected?” 

She lookc^ around at us all with those quick, darting glances of 
hcf£ “You’re all lovcjy,” she said. “It’s always been such a 
comfort to me to have Jerry so at home here. I just haven’t been 
able to kccp^i home going, I’ve been ill so often. Such a pity. A 
boy doesaiecd a home. . . .” Her voice trailed off and I saw Jerry 
give her a smile, a really nice smile such as he had certainly never 
given me. She hurried on, “Would it seem an intrusion,” she 
said, “if I asked to sec the whole house, and the garden? Then I 
could think of what it was like when Jerry was here. I declare, he 
(foes think this is his home — you’ve been so kind.” 

Philip had been looking sti »iglit at her, his face" so thin now, 
with a straTige expression on it. “Cojj* 1 along, let me show you 
everything,” he jaid. She got up and went with him toward the 
kitchen, and I heard them talking to Bessie. 

“Mothers are always curious,” Jerry said. “Is all well here, 
Mrs Boone?” He didn’t even look at Fanny. 

“Yes, well enough,” I said. “Are you through with the Army?’ 1 

“I will l^c soon. I haven’t been discharged yet.’* 

I simply couldn’t mention his arm. I iiad no patience with 
Fanny’s feeling for Jerry, but I did wish she would say something. 

lihen she did. She got up, \ycnt ovSr, and knelt down by his 
chair, put; her face against his sleeve, and began to # c#v. “Oh, 
Jerry! Oh, Jerry!” she ^cpt saying. 

“Oh, come now, Fanny!” he said. “Let’s not have any dram- 
atics!” His voice wasn’i even kind. 
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“Come walk in the garden with me,” she sai&. 

There was a little pause then. When Jerry spoke, his voice was 
stiff, not even friendly. “I think I’d better wait for Mother here,” 
he said. 

‘•‘You mean I’m not your love any ipore?” Fanny said. 

“I’m afraid I mean just that,” Jer. ry said. “So get up and stop 
weeping.” 

Fanny stopped moving — stopped breathing, it seemed. She 
leaned back after a minute, put her hands flat down on the floor 
behind her, and she said, “Look at*ne. Say that again. You ca^i’t.” 

He looked right <nt her and he said, “You’re a nice girl, Fanny 
— but let’s put away childish things, shall we?” 

She did just that. She stood up and held her head up and looked 
quite grown up, a little haughty, even. “As, you like,”. she said. 
“Shall I get some tea, Mother?” 

“Would you?” I said. I would have preferred to do it myself, 
but I saw she wanted to get away. 

Yes, young people can be terribly cruel. 

“You could have let her down a little more kindly than that, 
couldn’t you?” I said. 

“Is there any kind way?” he asked. “You ought to be*pleased.” 

“I am. But, after all, you did encourage the child.” 

“She isn’t a child any more,” Jerry said. “Oh, theVe you are, 
Mother! The house is charming, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Jerry. It’s a real home,” she said. “A real home.” 

Fanny brought the tea, and we got through it somehow. Ono^ 
it came to me that a drink would have helped more, that that 
woman needed a drink terribly much. But somehow we did 
finish. We talked a little, and then Jerry said, “YYe’d better get on, 
Mother. We have quite a way to drive yet.” 

“How about a real stay?” Philip said to Jerry. “A '.nonth or 
two?” 

“Perhaps — in the fall,” Jerry said. “I’d like that.” He didn’t 
so much as look at Fanny, though he said good-bye to her and to 
me politely. He even went out and spoke to Bessie. 

After they>wcre gone, Philip sat there on the stool, his head in 
his hands, saying, “Damn! damp!” over and over. 

“He dull still do his composing,” I said. 

“Oh,r»ure, sure,” Philip said bitterly. 

Fanny drifted away and up the stairs. After a while I heard 
those slow notes of the record beginnings 
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“He was pretty cruel to Fanny,” I said. 

“Well, what in God’s name else could he be?” Philip said. He 
got up, went to the stairs, «nd called out, “Turn that off! Turn it 
■off, Fanny!” 

But the music went on, getting louder, fuller, the way it always 
did. .Famgr didn’t ansv^r. Ftdlip stood there, hanging on to the 
post at the foot of the stairs, as if he couldn’t staiid up without it. 
He just stood thei^ till last the record was done, those slow 
notes repeatingfcthemselves. 

BSfeie came in and took the tea things. “It’s real nice seeing Mr 
Jerry again,” she said. “A pity about his aitn, though — a real 
pity* I guess they get used to it, though.” 

“Yeah, a pity,” Philip said. “It’s hell, that’s jwhat it is.” 

He wAit slowly «p the stairs. I don’t know what he said to 
Fanny. 
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O H, but Fanny was proud the rest of thrt summer! She 
even spoke of Jerry sometimes, as if he were just attend 
to us all, but no one special in her life. She spoke of his 
mother a couple of times. Cool ,and proud, she was, and, you 
couldn’t get close to her. But she was too tightly wound those days, 
and sometimes sfic even snapped at Philip, tout he nevJr seemed 
to mind. 

The day the war ended no one said a thing — or ,no one cele- 
brated. Philip quit his job, and that was all. Tiny blew the 
whistles in the village, and I went dowp to Jen’s and we said, 
“Thank God!” together, but when Philip and Fanny, came home 
they were very quiet. It was that night I realised fully how 
changed Philip was, what the war had really done to toim. 

“Well, Mother, you can relax now. You won’t have to apolo- 
gize for me any more. That’ll be a relief, won’t it?” 

“Don’t be stupid, Philip. I never have apologized for you,” I 
said. 

“I can read you like a book, dating,” he said. Then he came 
over to me, bent and kissed me, and rubbed my hair into a 
tousle.“You’vc had a tough time,” he said. 

But after supper he went out by himself and walked a long time. 
He didn’t even take Fanny with him. 

Fanny came and sat with me, almost as if she really (Wanted to 
be with me. 

“Why didn’t you go with Philip?” I asked her. 

“He didn’t want rrp,” she said. “I don’t believe lie, needs any- 
one very much any more. That man, Gerald Wait© —Philip 
laughed oncj coming home. He said he had it all planned out that 
when the war was over he’d go *o Waite and punch him ii* the 
face. Aiftl then, when the word came, he didn’t even v ant to. He 
said it j*:.st didn’t matter. I don’t believe anyone can help Philip 
now. I know you think it was wrong of him to come and sec me at 
Aunt Mate’s, but it didn’t seem wrong. Ho w?s so sweet to me — 
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really like a big brother, you know, telling me everything, helping 
me with all my problems, trying to make me understand things. 
No one ever had such a losing brother. But now — he’s gone away, 
even from me.” 

‘•‘I suppose seeing Jeyy upset him,” I said. “He’s always’ 
worshipped Jerry, goodness J*iows why. And it is* a pity, but still — 
Well, chiRl, I told you tne time would come whei^he’d feel shame, 
and I think the time has^come. He’s feeling that Jerry fought his 
war for him, a^d it hurts.” 

“34p. I don’t think that’s it,* Fanny said. “He hasn’t changed 
his mind about the war.” 

“I think he has.” 

But he hadn’t. I remember when some book came out, a 
popular 4jook by a # popular novelist — that waSi’t so long ago — 
and in it the^i^in said something like this: “The only noble pro- 
fession for Syrian today is that of soldiering.” I don’t suppose those 
were the wyds, but that was the sense. Philip took the book and 
pift^it on the fire. 

“And that is what we’ve come to,” he said. “A man can be 
praised for' saying that.” 

But that’s getting ahead of my story. It was true that Philip 
didn’t seem to need anyone in those days. Fanny went back to 
school. Plnlip gave up his job and just stayed at home. 

“Why don’t you try getting something in your own line?” I 
said. 

“Tired of having me aroupd?” he said. 

“Of course not. But you don’t want to sit here vPith nothing to 
do.” 

“Oh, don’t I? You’d be surprised!” 

Then he asked me if Fd mind if he fixed his room up a little. He 
said hc’cfcpay for it — he had money saved up. And little by little 
he did fix it up, till it was as it is now. He speA a good deal of 
time in fherc. Sometimes I’d hear the typewriter going, buf 
generally it was quiet. Sometimes I’d see -him sitttVir, out on the 
grass, talking with Joe for an hour at a time. Or occasionally he 
walked down the hill to see Jen. 

Ifi October Jerry came, as he’jl promised. He was out of uniform 
now. He fanned to Jfave an artificial arm, but he di(ft#t have it 
yet. I didn’t think it would be good for Philip to have l*m here; 
it would remind him too much of the last seven years and his own 
lack of participatipn.in the war; but he didn’t seem to mind that 
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at all. He walked with Jerry, talked with him endlessly, got him 
going on music again. He said he was very good at copying score 
and he’d be his amanuensis. 

“I am afraid I have nothing to say,” Jerry said. 

"Nonsense!” Philip said. "If not you who?” 

"I feel, no one. There’s a silence se*cled on the world, ’’Jerrysaid. 

"Well, break It!” 

And in the second week they did sit a* the piano, or Jerry did, 
with Philip beside him, and that old experimenting began again, 
with phrases played over and over. Only of course it was hr«der, 
doing it all with or.e hand. It made me sad to hear them, but I 
was glad enough to have them doing anything. 

You might have thought Jerry’s experiences in the war would 
make him write violent, bitter music, but he didnnoth^g of the 
sort. He was working on something very gentle, s ; n.ple as a lull- 
aby. It was called “Requiem for a Child Killed by a Bomb” — a 
horrible title. But I didn’t even know it was called that till after- 
wards. 

Jerry stayed on into November, but when it came near Thanks- 
giving he said one morning that he had to be off. 

"Oh, nothing is calling you,” Philip said. “You mu^. stay till 
Christmas at least.” 

"No, I must go. I have things to tend to,” he said. 

“Fanny’ll be disappointed,” Philip said. 

"Oh, I doubt it. I’m an old story to Fanny.” 

"Don’t be a fool!” Philip said. “>\re you trying to be noble, o. 
what? You know Fanny’s madly in love with you and always has 
been. You’ll never be an story to Fanny.” 

"Well, maybe I’m an old story to myself. Far\\iy is very young 
— now she seems very young indeed. And nobility’s not in my line, 
you know that.” 

So Jerry went off — to Philadelphia, I think, where he had been 
studying music before the war. Fanny called up and asked if she 
could bring a friend for Thanksgiving. It was the fir$t time she 
had done such a thing, but of course I said yes. She brought a 
young man, Joe Levison, a law student at Harvard, a man with a 
quick tongue and a quick mind to°. He was obviously in love with 
Fanny, dna she seemed friendly enough towrrd him. Hf? went out 
of his w^y to be polite to me, and also, I 4 think, to show me how 
brilliant he was. Philip didn’t warm up to him much, but he 
watched him all the time with a sardonic, ey,e. 
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Levison saidfcomething about having had his law studies cut 
into by the war, and Philip said, “I wouldn’t know anything about 
that. I sat out the war.” 

Levison stared at him, and Philip explained more carefully, “I 
was a C.O.” 

“Well, of course any civi^zed human being wanted to be just 
that,” Iftvison said, “Naturally.” 

“But not many had the courage to be,” Fanny said sharply. 

“No, true,” LPvison^aid. “But when it comes right down to 
it, ^ost of us are conformists^ ’ 

He tried to be diplomatic and tactful about it, but you could 
see he thought Philip a queer egg. He laughed and said, “I 
actually sat out the war mysflf — I got stuck in Washington.” 

“But^n a uniform,” Fanny said. 

“Oh, yes^n a uniform,” Levison said. “But I do admire any- 
one who has ^he courage of his convictions. And what are you 
doing novJ!”’ 

“Oh, writing a bit. Actually not much of anything. I am a very 
lazy man.” 

“What%ort of writing?” Levison was a persistent young man. 

“Oh^I sffJjs about from this to that. I’m versatile,” Philip said. 
“If you’ll excuse me, I thinlf I’ll run down and see Jen.” 

“We’IPcome too,” Fanny said. 

Philip acted as if he didn’t hear her, went off, banging the door. 

Levison ^id, “I wasn’t being polite, you know. I do admire 
someone who is a geilUine pacifist and acts on his beliefs. I used to 
talk like a pacifist myself, *ut when it came right down to it I 
couldn’t ifct.” 

Fanny said, “I know. Not many cTid.” 

He wasn’t sSch a bad young man. I see I am being a little 
caustic tfrixmt him, but he wasn’t bad. He was intelligent and he 
was devoted to Fanny, that was plain to see. £.nd he had good 
manner*. 

But at Christmas, Philip said, “I thought we*might have to 
suffer your young lawyer for Christmas.* 1 

Fanny had fixed her hair in a diff erent way that year. She had 
pidled it back into a knot at her neck. It changed ner looks but 
didn’t make her lcjp»bcautifuf. She turned and look#c^at Philip 
and said, “SufFer? Joe doesn’t make anyone suffer. He’s very 
kind and very nice. Is flicre any reason I can’t have a friend or two 
not passed on by you?” 
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“None at all. Have a dozen. In fact, Pd like it better if there 
were a dozen.” 

“Look here,” I said. “I won’t have you two quarrelling. That 
I won’t have.” 

Fanny turned and smiled at me. “Oh, weie not quarrelling,” 
she said. “But I can’t have anyone tiling me what friends to have 
— not Philip or anyone.” 

“Just so you don’t marry Levison or anyone like him,” Philip 
said. 

“And I might even do that,” Fumy said. 

Philip was polishjpg the brass andirons. It was a job he always 
did. He put down the chamois on the hearth and he looked up at 
Fanny. 

“I thought you loved Jerry,” he said. 

“I’ve put away childish loves,” Fanny saicf. 

“You mean you’d ditch him because he lost an arm? Oh, no, 
kid, you wouldn’t do that." 

She sat down suddenly on the stool beside Philip, “lie’s ditohrd 
me,” she said flatly. “Of course I love him, but he doesn’t want 
me any more. If it were just his arm — it isn’t tha r «.. He isn’t 
trying to be noble, you know. He just doesn’t want me apy more. 
So what am I going to do? Sit and mourn for something I can’t 
have? No, I’m not going to do that. I’m going to live f somehow, 
and probably with someone, even if not Joe Levison. Someone. 
I’m not going to waste my life.” 

Philip began to polish again, quickly dnd angrily. “Have ij 
your own way,” he said. 

“You’ll get over Jerry, cj^ld,” I said. Yes, I tried to comfort her. 
There was something too desolate about the way she sat there on 
the stool. 

“I’m lying,” she said. “Of course I’ll never get over hin;. Never. 
I thought he meant it. I know he’s older, but I didn’t think that 
had anything to do with it. I’ll never get over Jerry. Bat all the 
same . . .” 

“If I were you, kid-^not that you’ve asked for my advice — but 
if I were you^ I would wait a bit. A man has to get the war out of 
his system, you know. You’re not so ancient you can’t wait a tyt.” 

“I couid’wait for ever,” Fanny said. “Crjjy it’s no good.” 

“Oh, it’s good,” Philip said. “He loves you all right. He prob- 
ably thinks he can’t earn a living — I don’t know. But Jerry doesn’t 
change.” 
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“He looked 5t me as if he really thought I was a child,” she 
said. “I don’t change either. Here, I’ll polish that one.” And she 
took the chamois and be^an to polish the other andiron. 

I couldn’t tell hgr that everyone changed. 

#< You’d both better b% a little more realistic,” I said. “Jerry is* 
too.old for you, Fanny % He #as always kind to you and teased you 
because you were Philip’s little sister, but he’stold. In fact, he’s 
always been old. He A^ajtoo old for you at fifteen. He’s vastly too 
old now. He showed you quite plainly, in front of my very eyes, 
that didn’t want any nonseRse of that kind any more. I thought 
he was a little rough on you, but better that than let you go 
mining after him for ever. Much better.” 

“But Fanny and I are two of the old ones too, Mother,” Philip 
said. “\AJe’re quite^as old as Jerry.” 

“You donjt«act it,” I said. 

“You iqjist let us act it,” Fanny said then. “I see what Philip 
meant — I really begin to see it now. You must let us act our age, 
Mdther.” 

“Well, I’ve sibpped you,” I said. “It would certainly please me 
more than anyone to see a little maturity around here.” 

That’# true enough. I like to see people who stand on their own 
feet, answer questions for themselves, take responsibility. I’m that 
kind myself. I’ve never dreamed about the time when I’d be 
mature, I’ve just acted as if I were. That sounds odd — like the 
remark aboifft the humming-bird moths. Have I acted that way 
#and therefore thought I w«i§ that way? I wonder. Fanny is the 
same. Yes. perhaps she is like me in that. Philip is different, with a 
kind of laSiness at the very core of l^sn — a lack of decision, you 
might say — ths^ makes him have no authority. Or is it as Jerry 
said, that Philip sees all sides of a thing and therefore only seems 
to lack decision? Once Walter said to me, “Oh, yes, in a black and 
white world, I supoose that’s true.” I’ve forgot&n what we were 
talking about, but I do remember his saying that, and not know£ 
ing quite what he meant. I do know l^ght from wrong — and 
why shouldn’t anyone? Philip has always seemed to feel there 
were infinite gradations in right and wrong, that you could never 
have the right to say, “That’^ wrong.*’ But that’s not true. You 
know, all right, thvdgh you wriggle around excusing yourself 
for ever and a day. 

I see I’m leaving out the very considerable success of Walter’s 
book. Some book club. took it, there’s been a paper-back edition, 
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and there were foreign sales. I think there’s been about twenty 
thousand dollars come in from it, which has been very nice for 
Fanny and gives her independence. It has seemed strange' to me, 
this success, for The Ginkgo Tree is what you’cj. call a precious sort- 
of book, literary as all get-out, subtle— fiot much plot or outright 
drama. It’s of a special boy with afspecjal problem. It’s always 
bothered me tha£ I haven’t understood this. It’s bothered me, that 
first review in the Times . How did they kno\V it jvould be a success? 

Of course I’m pleased, for Fanny’s sake. Not that she wouldn’t 
have been independent without i£ She would have been, femust 
say I thought that showed spirit, that she determined to make a 
life for herself even if Jerry didn’t want her. But she never a%ked 
that young Levison down again. She did ask others, though, and 
the house took oh considerable life in that period. A couple of 
times she brought girls, but Philip didn’t warm up -to them much. 
I liked having people in the house, different people— not always 
just Jerry Baker. I thought it was a sign of health. 

It was in the spring that Philip had q letter'from Jerry* He 
heard from him fairly often, but rarely read his letters to me. This 
time we were still at the table when the mail camp, and Philip 
went out and brought the mail in, dropped it down by mr/ plate. I 
gave him his letter, and he sat there reading it. 

“What’s the matter? Bad news?” I said. 

“That tears it,” Philip said. “He’s taken an apartment in 
Philly and has his mother with him.” ( 

“So much for the young man wfro got clear away,” I said. I 
couldn’t help 'being that way about Jerry. 

“Oh, he’s away, all rigk$,” Philip said. “But he’s merciful. He 
can’t help that. When the divorce went through^she went off the 
deep end. He can’t help being merciful.” 

“I wouldn’t want to be pitied by Jerry,” I said. 

“No. Nor I. It would be like being pitied by God. Maybe he 
just loves her. Maybe it’s as simple as that.” 

“You couldn’t love^an alcoholic,” I said. 

“You mean you couldn’t. But Jerry’s not you, Mother,” 

“No, thank heavens, he’s not. And I don’t envy his mother, 
being taken in by him. Though I,suppose he sees it as a dutynnd 
ought tcf‘l?e commended.” 

“I’d take her in myself, if it would frpe Jerry of her,” Philip 
said. “But of course it wouldn’t. And maybe she’ll straighten out 
with him. Who knows?” 
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“I know. She won’t. She’s weak as water, you can tell by look- 
ing at her. She had Jerry before, didn’t she, and it didn’t stop her? 
No, everything will be spoiled for her, and Jerry too. He won’t be 
• able to compose, apd she’ll live off him — ” 

“Oh, he won’t stop exposing. He’s stronger than that. Only 
it’ll.be tough. I’d wanted him here this summer.” 

I suppose I could have said I’d ask his iqpther too, but I 
didn’t really see \^hy 1 should let myself and all of us in for that. 
It was, after al 1 * Jerry’s problem. But I think it pleased me a little 
to hewe Jerry, always so strong for freedom, for “getting clear 
away”, stuck with his alcoholic mother. HeSd find out it wasn’t 
quite so easy, being responsible for somebody else. Oh, I did pity 
Jerry some for losing his arm, all that. But he’d always been a 
thorn ii**ny flesh. JHe’d been running aroundf free as air, all his 
life, and it was easy for him to be righteous for other people. 
And now 1^ wasn’t quite so free, and I did have the feeling that it 
would be good for him to see how it felt. 

■ft wasn’t long after that that one morning Philip came and put 
a cheque jjown^efore me. It was to him and for twenty dollars. 
“You see, we^re a family of authors,” he said. “Isn’t that elegant?” 

“But What’s it for?” I askejJ. 

“Oh, jyst a little essay on music,” he said. 

“And what do you know about music?” I asked him. 

“Quite a bit, actually. Since we’re partners, ten of it’s yours.” 

I must be%tupid. £hilip had never bothered to share his earn- 
ings at the plant. Oh, he bought his own clothes and he did fix up 
his room, £ut that was all. And now he’d got this picayune cheque 
and offered to split it with me. Is thffre any sense in that? 

“I think youj'ieed some new shoes,” I said. “We’ll skip sharing 
this one.” 

“Doift you even want to read the essay?” he asked. 

“Naturally I want to read it. Is it published?’ 

“Yes. Yhey pay on publication.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“I don’t know. I wanted it an accomplished fact, I suppose. 
Are you pleased? Say you’re pleased, Mother!” 

*Wait till I read it. I’m pleaded you*re doing something, I’ll say 
that — though the life* of a writer isn’t what I’d like fol 1 ^du, if you 
want the truth. You wpn’t make much of a living out o&essays on 
music, son.” 

“No, I don’t supple I will. Does it seem terribly important? 
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Oh, 1*11 make a little, maybe more than you think. I’ll try to pay 
my way, if that’s what’s worrying you. But do you mind if I 
don’t care awfully about making a lot money?” 

“Well, what’s money but a sign that you’^p ambitious? We'll 
'live* I dare say, if you never earn a pei*ny, but I wouldn’t want 
that kind of a life for you. I don’t think* life means very much 
without ambition.” 

“Oh, I’m ambitious! Never doubt if\ But # not so much for 
money. I’m afraid you’ll have to get used to^that, Mother. 
Would you like me to take a garret room somewhere else?’ 1 

“Don’t be silly! Where’s the essay?” I said. 

He brought it to me. It was in a little magazine, one of those 
prestige affairs that the highbrows read and that don’t pay much 
for material. It wks a clever little essay, vert’ eraditc.ri didn’t 
know half the time what he was talking about witfc his musical 
terms thrown in so freely. It certainly wasn’t anything f +hat would 
ever be popular. 

“Sounds like a gabfest with Jerry Bakei; ” I satid. “Well, c # ofi- 
gratulations, Philip. But I must say that you’ll ’hever pay your 
way, as you call it, with articles like this.” 

“Oh, I see. You wouldn’t feel li^e being proud of mtif then?” 

“Of course I’m proud of you. I always am. But I’m. a realist, 
» 

son. 

He took the magazine from my hands, looked down at the 
pages. He had a sudden tired look, as he’d had after He came back 
from Princeton that awful time. r 

“I’ll do bettfer next time,” he said. “I suppose it isn’t much.” 

“Oh, it’s fine, for that kfed of thing,” I said. “I didn’t know 
you knew that much. Don’t take it away. I wavt to show it to 
Jen.” 

“Must it be shown to somebody?” he said. He went awaf, taking 
the magazine wifti him. I felt upset because Ije hadn’t believed I 
\fias proud of him. I didn’t want him to be a writer, but if he was 
going to be a Writer I c}id wish he’d do something that* would be 
read, that would make him successful and bring in a little income 
too. Yet he made me feel I’d failed him, and that hurt. 

I had a special supper ftiat night. “This is a celebration!*! I 
said. He CtAiled at me, but he didn’t talk at out the article any 
more. 

The next day a telegram was phoned to the house. Philip had 
gone off walking somewhere so I said I’cJ tfike it. It was from 
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Fanny, and said something like this: “Darling CO. It’s wonder- 
ful. You’re wonderful. In a tailspin of delight. Bless you forever- 
more. # Love, Fanny.” 

When Philip came in I said, “You had a wire from Fanny. 
Here it is. I’ve never kngwn her to be that enthusiastic before,” 

“No, she did go out on aelimb, didn’t she?” Philip said. 

“I must say I could get along without that ‘CO.’ Does she 
have to do that?” 

“It must be. She did it,” Philip said. “Did you think I’d mind?” 

“\do,” I said. 

“But it was to me,” Philip said and took the slip of paper up- 
st^rs with him. 

I suppose it was just because she was young, for there wasn’t 
anything to get tl^t excited about. But in a #ay I was glad she 
was excited^tjpcause I did feel I hadn’t been excited enough and 
that Philip had felt it. Yes, I’ve always known that I should have 
been morc^)leased, but you can’t take it back afterwards. 
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J EN came in one day, bringing daffodils, though I have great 
clumps of them myself. “It’s spring,” she said. 

I put the daffodils in a big white bowl of mine and then sat 
down with Jen. 

“I’ve done something odd,” Jen said. “Now I’ve done it, I 
almost wish I hadri’t, for I don’t think you’ll like k.” 

“Well, what is it?” I asked her. 

“I’ve asked Jerry Baker and his mother for a.visit.” 

“Jen! Whatever for?” I said. 

“Hard to say. Only Philip told me about his 'mother, ancl 11 ! 
couldn’t seem to bear it that Jerry had shouldered thaj all alone. 
Philip said he wasn’t coming here, and I don’t suppgpe he would, 
under the circumstances. Probably Jie won’t come to me*, either, 
since he’s first of all your friend and used to coming to tjiis house. 
But I don’t do much that’s useful any more — I just had a sudden 
notion that that would be useful. I do like Jerry so much, and I 
could take his mother under my wing for a bif and leate him free.” 

“You must be out of your mind,” r I said. “Did you ever cope* 
with an alcoholic, Jen?” 

“No, I never did. But it Vm’t hurt me to try for a few weeks, 
can it? He hasn’t said they’d come yet — he probably won’t. But I 
thought I ought to tell you I’d done it. Do you mind?” 

“It’s your business,” I said. “I think I do mind some, Vhough. 

I think it won’t ♦hurt Jerry to have some Responsibility for a 
change. He’s always ducked responsibility. I could have asked 
them here, but*! honestly didn’t think I should, or even ought to 
consider it. And I don’t see really why you should be willing, to let 
yourself in foiwuch complications.” 

“But I don’t think he Has ducked responsibility. You dofL’t 
, either!” 

“Oh, Itknow he did his duty in the Army, and goodness knows 
I pity him for losing an arm. But up to then he certainly hadn’t 
been very close to his mother. He didn’t Jiv/; with his folks or 
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anything. He siemed free to wander around wherever he wished.” 

“Then you don’t like it,” Jen said. 

“No, but it’s your bu^jness. Of course, you can ha^e any guests 
you like. But I think you’ll be very sorry if they should ever come.” 

“Maybe so. I sii£>pos^I worship talent. I can’t bear it whe^ the 
young aren’t able to use tfceir talents. This is a crucial time for 
Jerry. Efc got off to suck a brilliant start — and then the war cut in, 
and it must be hard to get going again. Some of them never do get 
going. But Jerry^mustrrt stop, Cornelia; it would be too heart- 
breaking. Besides, I think it’#good for him to be near Philip.” 

“Oh, do you? I wish I could agree, but I ^an’t. I think they’ve 
bfcen very bad for each other. I don’t think he’ll come, Jen — on 
account of Fanny, I mean. Panny has this schoolgirl infatuation 
for hin^ and Jerry’s trying to cure her of it. Hcfjust wouldn’t want 
to be near j’anny, I’m sure.” 

“What a pity! They’re made for each other,” Jen said. 

“That’yidiculous. And I heard him brushing her off — and not 
too gently, either. I’m not imagining it.” 

“I suppose he’s self-conscious about his arm.” 

“Jerry? He’s not self-conscious about anything. He knows what 
he waqfs anti goes for it. No, he doesn’t want Fanny, and a good 
thing for all concerned it is, # too.” 

“Oh ^Cornelia!” Jen said. “Don’t pretend you’re so tough. 
You’re not at all — not really. You know very well it would break 
your hpart^f things didn’t come out right for Fanny. And aren’t 
you proud of Philip? He’s on his way — and a good way too.” 

“Do you think so? Not a very remunerative way, Jen. It seems 
very qu^r sometimes that I’d hav^such an introvert for a son. 
Anything to keep him just sitting up in his room, that’s all he 
asks. I think iPs a pity, actually. I do, Jen.” 

“Wail, he had a father too,” Jen said. 

“I’m beginning to know it,” I said. 

Funny, though , 1 \ never did think of Philip’s having a father, T#d 
always had the feeling that I’d produced him alJtby myself. Silly, 
but true. And when he was young he certainly showed no signs of 
likeness to Walter. He was all outgoing and happy^not shut up in 
hj^nself at all. But at this time^I admit, I saw a likeness — a shutting 
himself jway fron^reality, digging into books and IMs^own mind 
like a hermit, which was the way Walter would have l^:ed to live 
if I’d let him; the way he did live, I expect, when he got away 
from me. Well, it killed him. If he’^1 kept on here and got outside 
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more, cared for things here, he might be alive todaf . Or would he? 
I’d better think that one over. Already he was getting so he didn’t 
join in with me on anything, didn’t ca^e about the house and 
grounds, preferring to settle down with a book or his writing. 
Maybe it would have come out just the game. 

“Philip’s a natural born critic,” J^n said. “A poet, too, but 
perhaps a critic fiyst. I think he’s going to te a very fine tf one. tie 
doesn’t talk off the top of his head, but he knows deeply what he’s 
talking about. He shows that, even in thlt smafi article. None of 
those pat phrases critics know so weK, that gobbled^gook that says 
nothing at all. Don’t you hate gobbledygook? I do. Well, you may 
be sure Philip will never talk that language.” 

“Oh, he writes well enough, but there’s no audience for that 
sort of thing,” I said. 

“Oh, I think there’s an audience — maybe small, ^Ijut good.” 

Well, Jerry wrote a nice enough letter to Jen, but said he 
couldn’t come. I expected that. But I made the mistak? of telling 
Philip about the invitation. “But he isn’t coming— of course not, ’,5 
I said. 

“Why ‘of course not’?” Philip said. 

“Well, in the first place he knows better than fo dijmp his 
mother on anyone for any length of time. He knows that can’t be 
done. I give him that much intelligence. And, besides,* he’s not 
in the mood for this part of the country right now. He wants to 
evade Fanny, I expect.” 

So Jerry didn’t come that summer. Fann^ got a part-time job 
in the library, so she was only home nights. She was very sober 
that summer, reminding m^ often of herself as a child-. But she 
made no complaints about anything, seemed interested in her job. 
She was closer to Philip than I was, reading with him nights, 
listening to music, walking with him. I think he read her *fhat he 
was writing, though she didn’t talk about that. 

^Toward the end of the summer Jen went awrfy. She nevfcr made 
visits, and it sut prised ine. Nor did she tell me where she was 
going. I know now that she went to Philadelphia. And after 
Fanny went bgck to school, Jerry and his mother came to visit 
Jen. It upset me some. 

Jerry ca$nfc to call almost at once. “It seems^very odd not to be 
here,” he^aid. “As Mother says, this seems like home. But Mrs 
Deemster made it seem like a favour to her, and she has always 
been so kind. You’ll come down to see Mother, won’t you?” 
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“Yes, of cotfrse,” I said. 

“Where’s Philip?” 

“He went to the libi^ry. He’ll be back'soon.” 

“Well, I’ll see him. I just wanted to say hello to you.” 

He went down the ||ill, which did seem strange, after all the 
time he’d spent in tl^s homse. 

I weflt to call. I said, “How nice to see yoig Mrs Baker!” But 
she didn’t look as well £S when she’d come to call on us that time. 
She seemed to ffave shrunk and she didn’t look straight at you; 
she kept looking away as if sift were very nervous, even frightened. 

She said, “Come sit by your mother, Jgrry,” and seemed to 
c^ng to him. 

Jerry was nice to her. He didn’t act as if she were any different 
from agy m«the%‘ he didn’t seem to coddle Her or condescend to 
her. And aftgr a while she got over the nervousness and talked a 
little. Jeigsaid how lovely it was to have company in the house, 
things lil^ that But it was all a little uncomfortable and strained 
•—for me, at feast. 

Philip spenfra good deal of time down at Jen’s, and Jerry came 
in and out here too. Mrs Baker came once for lunch with Jen, 
and it«vent # off reasonably well. 

“I’ve been trying to get tfiem to stay all winter,” Jen said. “It 
would 6e so wonderful for me.” 

“That’s awfully kind of you,” Mrs Baker said. “But Jerry has to 
get back t# his work. Besides, we’ve imposed on you quite long 
enough. It’s been lovely, though — just lovely.” 

“Lovely for me,” Jen said. 

Bjjit of course something happened; it was bound to. Jen had 
carefully put away any liquor there was in the house. I don’t 
suppose there was much anyway, for the Judge was an abstemious 
man sftid Jen never seemed to care for so much as a cocktail. 
But there were a couple of bottles of cooking sherry in the kitchen 
— not rfght in sight, but they were there. And it must be that Mrs 
Baker discovered them somehow, for oge night%he crept down- 
stair^in the middle of the night and drank both bottles, every bit. 
Then she went outside in her dressing-gown — all l%qe and satin, it 
\^as, and on her feet just somg mules*-and she wandered down to 
the valley road, sieging and talking, till Mr Fipps, doming home, 
from his night shift, almost ran into her. It was a very gold night, 
and she really had afmost nothing on. 

Fipps didn’t fcnow where she b^onged, and she wasn’t in any 
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shape to tell him. He knew we had city folks herb sometimes, so 
he took a chance and brought her here. 

I heard him banging on the door andd got up, but Philip was 
already running down the stairs by the time J got out into the 
hall.* I looked at the clock and saw it wa^'three in the morning: I 
thought Jen might be sick or something. TJien I heard Fipps say, 
“Does this lady happen to be staying here, Mis’ BooneV Found 
her down the valley road — looks like she’^had a # drop too much!” 

Philip said, “Yes, yes, Mr Fipps, bring her in.” 

Mrs Baker’s hair was all tossed abound. It was black, and jhere 
was quite a lot of i* In that silly dressing-gown, she looked — 
Well, I don’t know what. I thought of Medusa, with all that heir 
and everything. She was still talking and laughing. 

“Thanks a lot,” f *Philip said. “We’ll take cafe ofthcr. Mother, 
get a blanket, will you?” So I ran up and got a blanket , and Philip 
wrapped it around her, all the time talking to h$r gently. 

“You just lie down here and rest,” Philip said. He goj her to the 
sofa, and she flopped down, but she was still talking. 

“Silly, silly, silly,” she said, “but I found it all light.^. . . Silly, 
silly Jerry — poor Jerry, poor, poor Jerry, thinks his mama’s a 
little dotty. Poor Jerry, poor, poor Jerry. . . .” 

“Make some coffee,” Philip said. “Fast, too.” 

He was very sharp. I made the coffee as quickly as I could, and 
Philip said. “All right, Mrs Baker, this will warm you up. You 
don’t want to have pneumonia, now. Come on, drink it down!” 

But she gave a push and knocked t,hc cup out of Philip’s hand, 
all over the sofd: “Get some more — never mind the sofa,” Philip 
said. But my sofa had a lovely cover. Coffee is hard to get c^it. 

I brought another cup, though, and this timq Philip held it 
firmly, lifted her up, and saw that she drank a little. She stopped 
talking so steadily. 

“Come on, no\$, get some sleep,” Philip saijj. He wrapped her 
u£>, asked for another blanket. “I think we ought to riave the 
doctor,” he said’. 

“She’ll sleep it off,” I said. “It will upset Jerry, wqn’t it, 
calling the doctor in?” 

“I don’t know whether she’ll slqep it off or not. She’s chill* d. 
It’s bitter'oiit tonight. No, call him. I’ll takfe^he responsibility.” 

Mrs Baker wasn’t asleep. She lay there jtaring at us, her eyes 
glazed the way drunk people’s eyes are. But she had stopped 
talking. 
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So I got Dr Celling out of bed. He was a little gruff, which isn’t 
surprising, but he came. He looked at her, said, “She’s just plain 
drunk. Been having a party?” 

“No,” Philip s^id. “And yes, she’s drunk, but it’s more than 
that. She’s been wande«ng around outside without much on* and 
she’s shaking with ch^ls.”' 

So the doctor got out his stethoscope and lqpked her over. He 
frowned. “Yeah^* h6 said. “She’s sick, all right. Can’t we get her 
into bed?” 

“She isn’t staying here,” 1 said. “Someone brought her here.” 

“Well, she’s staying here for now,” Dr Melling said. “That’s 
for sure, Mrs Boone. Philip, could you help me carry her up- 
stairs?” 

So ttey to#k he* up and put her in the gueSt room — or Fanny’s 
room, rath«r # I know it seemed sort of an insult to Fanny, putting 
her there t but IJhilip didn’t ask, he just took her there. 

“Knowfcwhere she belongs?” the doctor asked. 

“Yes, we kifow. We know her,” Philip said. “She’s a friend of 
ours, rea^y.” 

I don’t know what Melling thought of that, and it was un- 
necessary, too. After all, we are respectable people and have never 
had drinking parties in this house. But I didn’t say anything. 

“This is habitual, doctor,” Philip said. “It’s not just because 
someone had a party.” 

“I see,” •Melling said. “Looks it, I must say. Well, here’s a 
prescription. Can’t get it before the drugstone opens, but get it 
as soon as you can. Lungs don’t look too good. T 11 drop in again 
afte^I’ve had my breakfast.” 

He has ver^sharp eyes, Dr Melling, and he looked around as if 
he were memorizing everything in the room, then took us in too. 
“She (flight to be in a hospital,” he said. “Want a nurse?” 

“Mother and 1^1 look after her,” Philip said. 

Mrs feaker had fallen asleep with her mouth open. I must *%y 
she didn’t look too appetizing. After the^doctor ^ent, Philip said, 
“You’d better sit here for a bit. I’m going to dress and go down 
to get Jerry. I’ll take over as as soon I get back.” 

I wasn’t used to being ordered abdut by Philip, but I sat down 
by the bed and waited. Mrs Baker’s breathing waf heavy. Her 
black hair was flowijig out across the pillow. You couldn’t see 
the lace and satin, so closely had Philip pulled the blankets up 
about her throat. Then, I don’t k*iow why, but all of a sudden, 
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sitting there, I felt sorry for Mrs Baker. I hadn’t up to that minute. 
I’d thought she was disgusting. I’ve never had patience with 
people who have no self-control. But it may be that some people 
just aren’t born with wills. I used to think thfy were and only* 
failed to use them, but I’m not sure any fnore. 

Anyway, I thought about her husbfhd’sidivorcing her^and-of 
how she’d been inr this home and that getting cures ana hadn’t 
seen too much of her son — and of how it njust h^ve been down at 
Jen’s, trying to be a lady and longing so for a driqjc, and of how 
ashamed she was going to be when sfie came to and realized yhat 
she’d done, disgracing Jerry, insulting Jen, and all. You could see 
how hard she’d tried not to let Jerry down, how pathetic she 
was in being so glad to have been asked. I thought I ought to have 
asked her here, for I was tougher than Jen awd J'migkV have 
managed to keep her sober. And I thought, too, thatiPCiilip would 
have been pleased if I’d asked her. Yes, I was soft thatrnorning, 
sitting there by Mrs Baker. And I thought too of how I’d have 
felt if my son had come home from the wars with fine arm gone* 
and my son a musician too. Maybe if Jerry had stuqk by her 
earlier she wouldn’t have been this way. 

Then Philip was there with Jerry, looking white and ver/ grave. 

“I’m so sorry, Mrs Boone,” Jerry said. He could see hi^mother 
was asleep and that there was nothing he could do. 

“It’s all right,” I said. “Don’t worry, Jerry.” 

He gave me a quick, surprised look, then s^t down dh the other 
side of the bed. He put his hand out and laid it on his mother’s 
forehead, drew it back again. 

“Want to make us some fereakfast, Mother?” Philip said’ “I 
want to run down to the village as soon as the drugstore’s open.” 

So I went down and fixed some bacon and eggs and coffee and 
toast. Philip came down and helped me carry them upstairs, and 
we sat there in tlfat room and had breakfast together, ^though 
Jefty just drank his coffee and took one bite of toast, that was all. 

“I think I can wake up Gruber by now,” Philip said svddenly. 
“I’ll be off.” 

Jerry let him go without any protest. “You can’t help anyone 
very much, fan you?” he said suddenly. “You can understaifcl 
^verythingfbut when the breaking point is confing you caCi’t hold 
it off. I kfcew it was coming, you see, and I planned to leave 
tomorrow — today, it is, isn’t it? Could we get a nurse around 
here?” 
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“Bessie and! can manage, Jerry. Just don’t worry.” 

“Jen knew how it might be. She — Well, no need to go into it, is 
there? I suppose when people have their heart broken over and 
bver . . . Motherjp had a very hard life, Mrs Boone — a terribly 
hard and unhappy lifei* 

He didn’t sound a%if h^were excusing her but just telling me 
the facts, that was all. Yet Mrs Baker had mon^y, that was sure, a 
smart son. WUy t wa£ it^ny harder for her than for anyone? 

“While we’^e about it, Mrs Boone,” Jerry said, “let’s clear up 
something. You mocked at fne once for bragging about getting 
away from my folks. Perhaps you were night to mock, but it 
wasn’t quite as you thought. It was my mother who got me away, 
you see, who insisted that I *be on my own. Our home wasn’t a 
happymone— tny -fether being unfaithful constantly and in rather 
sordid wa^a* and cruel, to boot. But a lot of the money was 
Mother’s* or frpm her family. Father used it to make more, of 
course. Efe did make a lot of money. But Mother threatened to 
%ake her morifey out of the business unless I was let go. Father 
made hey payf for that threat, I assure you. She kept pretending 
it was all ri^ht, but of course it wasn’t. I think she had to drink or 
go mart. And in the end, wj^en Father had enough money so he 
didn’t Jj^ve to worry about Mother’s money, he divorced her. She 
used to be beautiful.” His voice went off in a sad way. 

I wanted to ask why she hadn’t left long before, but I didn’t. 
And mayUb she couldn’t — how do I know? Maybe she loved the 
man, even if I can’t see ho*v it was possible. Some people are like 
that, loving the wrong ones till death do them f>art — or divorce. 
Only- it seemed she had seen whatfwould happen to Jerry if he 
stuck to that Jjiome, and she’d seen he got away and lived his own 
life, which was remarkable, I suppose, when she was so plainly a 
weakVoman. Maybe some people have one strong spot, even 
when they’re we|k every other way. 

“We'll have her right in no time,” I said. “Why don’t youftgo 
get youy: sleep out? She won’t wake upright away.” 

“I’m quite all right,” Jerry said. “I’ll look after her when she, 
wakes up.” 

Yes, I was soft, for I couldn’t leaf e him there alone with her. I 
stuck there — not miking, though — till Philip got back*-no, longqj 
than that; I waited till Dr Melling came again, and by that time 
Jen was there too. Then I left the doctor there and went down- 
stairs with Jen» 
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“That poor, poor woman,” Jen said. “It’s my i&ult. I ought to 
have thought of the sherry. How did she happen to be here?” 

I told he/ about Fipps. So then she told me about a tiftie in 
Philadelphia, in a restaurant. “So I knew ho\f it could be,” she 
said.. “But I was so pleased that all wascgoing well. Can she be 
moved down to my house? We can’t hftve hf r muddling things all 
up for you.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” I said. “And no, obviously shj can’t be moved. 
But she’ll come out of it soon, I hope. There’s Bessi^ I don’t know 
what she’s thinking about all this huftabidoo; I’d better go ou^and 
smooth things over.”# 

Well, Mrs Baker had pneumonia, but pneumonia isn’t as bid 
as it used to be, what with all the drugs they have nowadays, and 
she got better in tiifie. We all took turns sitting twithriier. She was 
good and sick. Once or twice I thought she wasn’t going to come 
out of it. Maybe it would have been better if sh^. hadrv’t, for she 
certainly found life hard going. But she did get better She was 
changed when she came to herself, not a bit talkative. Sometime^ 
she’d look at Jerry in a tragic way, as if she were* asking him to 
forgive her, but I never heard her ask him in words, jje was very 
gentle with her, teased her some, read to her, carried hrfr trays 
up and down. 

Then one day when I was alone with her she said, “Mrs Boone, 
how did I get here?” 

I told her she’d been taken sick while out walking. I fried to 
make light of it. 

“Oh,” she said. “I did wonder. I’ve been a trouble to you.” 

“Not a bit of it!” I said.V“We like having someone to r’ook 
after!” No, I couldn’t tell her what I really though^of her goings- 
on. She must have known she’d been drunk, but she didn’t talk 
about it. 

Then Fanny carne for Thanksgiving. I’d thought the Bakers 
wfuild be gone by then, but it didn’t work out that way, though 
Mrs Baker had been up for an hour or two for several <J«ays and 
was talking about going. But the doctor said no, she was in no 
shape for traveling and wouldn’t be for a week, or maybe two. 

“We could take it slowly, ’ v Jerry s^iid. “We really feel we ought 
Jo get home, 1 Doctor.” 

“No, n<# slowly or any way,” Mclling s;aid. “Your mother’s 
weak as a rag, you must see that, my boy. Maybe in a week. We’ll 
talk about it.” 
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Jen said, “But she could come as far as my place, couldn’t she, 
Doctor?” 

Doctor Melling frowned and said he’d rather she went nowhere. 
She was doing all yght, but you mustn’t hurry things. Unless it 
was absolutely necessary he preferred she stay right here. So of* 
course I couldn’t say sfce oif^ht to get out. Then Fanny came. 

“Philip,” I said, “you meet Fanny and tell hpr what needs to 
be told. She can Jjavd yjur old room. It would have been better 
to have told hej not to come.” 

Philip went off to the statioh and came home with Fanny. She 
had on a grey suit and grey sandals and lcrcked beautiful. She 
went right upstairs and into her own room, where Mrs Baker lay. 

“Hello!” she said. “How nice to see you again, Mrs Baker! 
Sorry ymi’ve fccemsick, but you look fine! Hefio, Jerry.” 

“Hello,” Jejry said. 

“Mind ^ I take a few things out of my bureau?” Fanny said. 
“And don’4 think you’re putting me out of my room, because I 
\&vc the little bfcck room, and always have.” She gave Mrs Baker 
a brilliant^mil£, went to the bureau, took out some things, said, 
“See you later!” and went out. 

We cfculd tiear her down J:hc hall, talking with Philip, even 
laughing^ 

Jerry had stood up when Fanny came in, but he hadn’t shaken 
hands or anything, and as soon as she’d gone he sat down again. 

“Jerry,” his mother said, “we must go. You must take me 
home.” 

“In a few days, Mother,” Jerry said. 

Ofceurse, it was hard io» Terry, Tiding Fanny home — hard for 
her too, I dare # say. But Fanny carried things off very well. She 
spent quite a lot of time with Mrs Baker. She’d say to Jerry, 
“Shoo!*! want to visit with your mother — female talk — so get 
out!” And Jerry wguld go away and leave her dierc. Once wh£n 
I happened in, Mrs Baker was talking about when Jerry was It 
little boy* 

“. .* he was generous in his own way, my dear, but, you see, 
most people are generous in some way. But it didn’* happen to be 
mSteic. It was so sad, sending t^e pianft back. I supposg I cried too 
much. I do give way*to tears — or I used to. I don’t seeih to cry so 
much any more. Only Jerry had such talent, it seem«i such a 
pity. They had such a good music department at Endley, and so 
he went to Endl«y, # wl,jich was a bifcof luck, wasn’t it? but it took 
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some doing, and it did tire me out. I’m not very good at scheming, 
dear, not gpod at all.And when I knew he was coming here, and 
a good piano here and everything, I wtfs so relieved. It did seem 
as if God were letting some things happen th$t ought to happen. 
God’s never taken care of me very weii, but I guess I haven’t 
deserved it, you might say. I’ve got kini of a talent for doing 
everything wrong. But do you think God ought to have let him go 
off to war, dear? It does seem as if some^hihg pipped up there — 
giving him all that talent and then taking his ajm off. . . . I’m 
such a dreadful mother to him, so dreadful. You know, I prayed 
I’d die this time. But God didn’t see fit to answer. I suppose it was 
wicked of me, only I do hate it so, # not being a good mother, tfm 
such a trouble to ^ou all, don’t think I don’t know it — I do know 
lots of things that people don’t give me creditffor knowing. I just 
wish sometimes Jerry would put me out of his life* really put me 
out. It would be better — you’d know if you were a mother, child. 
... It doesn’t seem to do any good to swear it will nerer happen 
again, for it always happens. You’d think I ,warfted to hurt lAy 
boy, but it isn’t that. I’d die for Jerry, I really # woul(l — it’s just 
something that comes over me, that won’t let Qie have any 
peace. ...” 

Her voice trailed off, and she shut her eyes. She’d bepn talking 
just to Fanny, not even seeming to notice I was in the room. And 
Fanny had listened so intently, never taking her eyes from Mrs 
Baker’s face. Now, Fanny has a strong and beautiful Vace; but not 
often did it look tender. It was tender then, so sweet and gentle.* 
She leaned over and kissed Mrs Baker; then she got up and went 
out past me, not saying a vford to me. 

I must say the woman upset me that day. It wa^then, I think, I 
did begin really to know that people are not all of a piece. So 
weak she couldn’t keep away from liquor, Mrs Baker wasj and yet 
I ’did know that day that she loved her son terribly, the way I love 
t hilip. I could # have cried myself, listening to her. 

After a while Mrs Biker opened her eyes and saw jne sitting 
there instead of Fanny. “I do talk too much,” she said. 

“Not at all}” I said. “Sometimes you just have to talk to some- 
one. I hav^ a friend — well,* of course you know my friend Je«? — 
but anyw&y, she’s always there, waiting to listen to me.tTve been 
lucky to^iave a friend like that.” 

“She’s lovely, your daughter,” she said. 

“Yes, she is,” I said. 
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“You’re a wonderful family.’ It’s so good for Jerry to be with a 
family. He’s so fond of you all. Could I have a mirror?” 

I mhnaged to laugh a* her, and I said, '‘What fof? To see if 
ybu’ve got thinner^ That’s a bad habit, Mrs Baker, looking at 
yotirself after an illness^not that you don’t look all right.” 

I -got up and fetched^ hafld glass, and she looked at herself in it 
so anxiously, so sadly. I don’t believe she was v^n, actually. You 
could believe it* \jjhaf Jej^ry had said about her once having been 
beautiful. She wasn’t beautiful now, except for her great sad eyes. 
She’d ^been sick and she showed it. Her skin looked dried out and 
yellowish, and there were circles under her#eyes. She looked at 
he:«elf for quite a long time, then laid the glass on the covers, face 
down. She didn’t say a word about how she’d found her image. 

“YoiaJiavefceeit so kind, Mrs Boone. I cafl’t ever thank you 
enough. I pi%»ume Jerry wishes you were his mother. I wouldn’t 
blame hin>at all* you know.” 

“He wishes nothing of the kind,” I said. “He’s quite satisfied 
vitfth the motht* he^s got, Mrs Baker. He’s been so anxious about 
you — ” 

“Yes, I know. Anxious,” she said, and closed her eyes again. 
When ^du didn’t see her e^es she looked sicker — worn out, 
exhausted 

That hadn’t been a good word to use, I saw. “Because he loves 
you so much,” I said. 

She opened her ey^p and smiled at me. In a way it embarrassed 
fcne, that smile. It was as if she loved me beyond measure for 
saying that to her, even while she didn’t quite belteve it. I’d been 
surprised at myself for sayh: r T it. 

Jerry came ip then and said Bessie wanted to see me, so I left 
her with Jerry and went downstairs. Yes, I went out of character 
there, I*admit. I don’t know what got into me. 
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O NE day when Jen was sitting with Mrs, Baker I heard 
Fanny say, “I think I’ll go ove- and see Amelia, if Jhere’s 
nothing I can do here.” 

Jerry was sitting at the kitchen table drinking a glass of milk, 
and Bessie was taking some cookies out of the oven. She scraped 
off a couple of hot ones on to the table next toijerry, ancKie took 
one up and smiled at Bessie. Then he finished the mi*k, said, “I’ll 
come along, if you don’t mind. Or would I be in the way?” 

Fanny was surprised, that was plain — or frightened. “Oh, I 
know my way,” she said. 

“Of course. I wasn’t going to show you the way, ju^f keep you 
company.” 

“Well, as you like,” Fanny said., 

“I like,” he said soberly, got up, and they went off together. 

I didn’t like that, but they came back in an hour or so. The 
record player was going upstairs, and Fanny said, “I’ll go and 
report to Philip. He pretends indifference, but he’ll want a 
report.” 

“And how was Amelia?” I asked. 

“Snappy,” Fanny said. “oVery edgy, she was. I don't Vlieve 
she wanted to see us at all.” 

“The academic life has hardened her,” Jerry said. “A pity. She 
had great potentiality.” 

•“Oh, she still has it,” Fanny said. “She’s just too stubborn to 
arimit she has, that’s all. I’ve never known anyone so stubborn, 
unless it’s Philip — or yow,” she ended sharply, turning to Jerry. 

“Me? Oh, I’m extremely malleable,” Jerry said. “And when it 
comes to edginess, you’re a bit edgy yourself.” 

“I know. It’s rubbing up againstjstubborn people that does it,” 
Fanny said. “You’d be surprised if I began to scream . me day, 
wouldn’tiyou? I might, though, I really might.” 

“I must hear you,” Jerry murmured. “But no, that day will 
never come. You’re too controMcd. That’s what I first heard about 
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you, that you c&ild manage anything at all, that you’d never go 
to pieces, no matter what happened. You were born that way.” 

“Says you. You don’tjmow anything about me. Funny — you 
really don’t. You think you do, you think you know what’s best 
for me and everybody, b^t the fact is you don’t even know what’s* 
best for yourself. Well, I mist make my report.” And she went off 
to Philip; 

“She’s getting very impudent, your daughter, ’ T Jerry said to me. 
“She needs an occasional spanking.” 

“Why didn’t % you let her g<P calling by herself?” 

“Wfell, why didn’t I? I don’t know, Mrs Jjoone.” 

V And she was spanked enough when she was little. She was a 
most defiant child; there was teally nothing to do but spank her. 
Maybe^hat’s*whgt makes her so decent no^. I was certainly 
whipped oft$i^ when I was a child, and though I didn’t like it at 
the time, I think it was no doubt good for me.” 

“Oh?” > Jprry said. He took a cooky, ate it slowly. “And Philip? 
Was he whippid often?” 

“No, he wasn’t.* Not Philip. He was an uncommonly good 
child. A lfttle talk was all he ever needed. And if I were you I 
wouldnjt start making deductions. Children are different — one 
needs one sort of discipline, one another.” 

“Quite,” Jerry said. “There aren’t any rules that always work, 
are there? And certainly Fanny doesn’t show any resentment for 
having beei# spanked, does she?” 

“No, she respects Srder.” 

“Doctor Melling says we can go tomorrow. I think I’ll go down 
to Mjr^ Ifeemstcr’s and park our thjjigs up. Mrs Boone — ” 

“Yes, Jerry?” I said. 

“Oh, I guess I can’t make a speech. But I am grateful — more 
grateful than you can ever know. Mother thinks you’ve always 
been a sort of second mother to me. I haven’t c^sabused her, amd 
I thank ^ou for noi doing so. The truth is, you’ve almost seeme^L 
so, actually, this time, when there’s everjr reasontyou shouldn’t.” 

“I jjidn’t have much choice, did I?” I said, which wasn’t kind. 

“Yes, you did — that’s just it,” Jerry said “I’v^ never under- 
estimated you, Mrs Boone. You’ve newer wanted me to be friends 
with Phyip. You’v$ never reafly wanted me here. Yotl’ye loathed 
the idea of Fanny’s being interested in me. You’ve not tumbled to' 
hide your feelings much. And so I’m grateful — for you couldn’t 
have been kinder if you had thought of me as your son.” 
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“Well, you’ve always had a fixed idea I f/as some sort of 
monster,” I said. “You can’t expect anyone to feel warm toward 
that opinion. I’ve just been normally hospitable toward someone 
in trouble.” 

“Normally?” he said. Then he put on* his hand and took mine, 
pressed it hard. “I’ll go pack now,’* he sf id. 

You know, I couldn’t help liking him. He had always been my 
enemy, that I knew, but I liked him that day. He <was really grate- 
ful. I even thought of going down to hefp him r pack, but I didn’t. 
Only it must have been hard, with one hand, fiut maybe Anna 
would help him. 1 

They did go the next morning, right after breakfast. Mrs Bnker 
was still shaky, but she managed tb get ready. She even put some 
make-up on. We all gathered round to see themnoff — e'.'en Jen, 
having come up for breakfast. We said the usual things. 

“Send some manuscript down,” Jerry said to Philip. “I’m no 
critic — just curious.” 

“I will,” Philip said. 

Manuscript of what? I wondered. 

He just shook hands with me and Jen. He looked as if he were 
anxious to be off, away from us, though he was pofite al 1 around. 
But then there was Fanny to say good-bye to. 

He frowned a little, held out his hand to her. “Good-bye, kid,” 
he said, just as if she were really only Philip’s little sister. 

But Fanny wouldn’t have it that way. She camo right up to 
him, put up her arms, and kissed him on the mouth. I saw him 
look around frcm over her head in a desperate fashion, and then 
he kissed her back, and no^gently either. 

“You’re forward,” he said, and tried to laugh. 

“I know. Someone has to be,” she said. “Good-bye, my love!” 

“Good-bye, brat,” he said. 

* She grinned af. him in a mocking way. 

Then Mrs Baker hugged Fanny, said, “Dear child — dear 
child,” with tei.rs runnijig down her face, got in beside Jprry, and 
they drove off. 

It seemed grange with them gone. We all went in and had 
more coffee. 

“Funn;?— I meant to be so useful,” Jen skid. She looked tired. 

“You were,” Philip said. 

“No, I only meant to be. It had a bad ending.” 

“I liked the ending,” Philip contradicted het;. 
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“What manuscript?” I said to Philip. 

“Oh, I’ve taken to poetry — can you imagine? I am versatile, 
am I not? You wouldn’t ]^e interested, Mother, so you#don’t need 
to. pretend to be.” 

VOf course I’m iAere^ed. Only I hope you punctuate, all that. . 
And I hope you don’t insult your public by being obscure and 
throwing*in foreign phrases, that kind of thing.” 

He laughed and said he was clear as crystal? “You ought to 
read Finnegan's VPake, Ktother,” he said. And after a while he 
went up and gc)t a copy of Finnegan's Wake and said, “Here you 
are, Mother. After you read that, nothing will ever seem obscure 
to you again.” 

I told before about trying to read that book. It amused me when 
Philip qgme ope d jjy and asked me for it, said iie wanted to look 
up something. “And I’m sure you aren’t reading it,” he said. 

“No, I’ve finished it,” I told him. 

He starecl at me and then he gave a big whoop of laughter, 
wjiich he efidn’/ do often any more, and he kissed me and said, 
“Mother, yoy’ue siftprised me. What did you make of it?” 

“Nothing,” I said, and he shouted again. But it wasn’t quite 
nothing. # Not quite. 

One day I saw Philip take £ big envelope out to the mail-man. 

I suppos£he was sending his poetry to Jerry. 

I said to him, “Aren’t you ever going to show me any of this 
poetry of yoyrs?” 

“Oh, you wouldn’i # like it,” he said. “It’s not your dish at all.” 

“How do you know what's my dish?” I said. 

But |je didn’t show me his work, ^hat troubled me, because I 
was afraid he didn’t show it because I hadn’t been properly in- 
terested in his Article. And I didn’t honestly think that writing 
poetry vnas a man’s work, either, but I did want Philip to be happy 
and to have some interest, even if it was poetry. 

Then— “queer eribugh I did think it — he got somebody t^ 
publish that poetry. When it was actually inside » book, he gave 
me a copy — very carelessly, though, as if he thought it wasn’t 
much, or anything I’d care about. Before I’d even read it, though, 

I lcjpkgd at the flyleaf and saw it said, ‘JFor A. A.” Amelia Adams. 

I don’t suppose I thought he tl dedicate it to me, b*t I maybe 
thought he’d dedicate it to Fanny or Jerry. It was called Wind 
from the North. 

The poems weren’t as clear as he’d promised they’d be. But 
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there were bits about gardens and woods that I liked, little phrases 
that I seemed to understand — as comparing a new love to the 
white curled ghosts of new fern, or ther^was one called “Hymn to 
Grosbeaks”, which didn’t even mention grosbeaks at all, but was 
about cruelty, bright-coloured and alluding, r which reminded me 
of what Jerry had said that day by tb c window about the beaks of 
grosbeaks being^cruel. And there was one called “Words”, which 
seemed to say we had outworn most words and f that we had to 
learn to talk with the heart, though i\ didn't say anything so 
simply as that, really. And theAs was one th&t seemed more 
violent, about love^but which was called “Hangman’s R&pe”. 

I know I didn’t feel too happy about those poems. I didn’t 
know whether they were good or ‘not, but it did seem there was 
something running through them all that \\gis atfigry gnd even 
cruel. Perhaps “cruel” is not the word. But he s^e^ned to make 
light of all the things we think of as decent — love and ldndness and 
all. Or maybe I didn’t understand them. Jerry said didn’t. 

As I’ve said, I get the Saturday Review for the Double Crostirs, 
and one week there was a poetry section and in it. was a review 
of Philip’s book: 

These poems by a new writer deserve considerable attention. 
It is not mal apropos to mention that Mr Boone wt.s a con- 
scientious objector in the late war. Yet there are no poems of the 
war in this volume, no evidence of bitterness over the holocaust, 
such as might have been expected. Indeed, there is singularly 
little bitterness in the poems, but* rather a sharp anger against’ 
the abuse ordinary hun^an beings put upon language, love, 
faith, and the like, particularly against lack of perception, the 
atrophy of the vision. There is a clarity here, v ot often seen in 
these days, and which augurs well for this writer. Jle is no 
disciple of Eliot, Pound, or Auden, he docs not see the world as 
a waste land, fout he docs make a sweeping indictment of us as 
human beir^s for letting it often seem a waste land. These 
poems are more simpfe of form than is common now, but do not 
be deceived by their simplicity. They are deep. 

I was angry about that onention of Philip in the war, terribly 
angry. Iv certainly wasn’t necessary to memipn it. I waj puzzled, 
too, because I didn’t see the poems the way the reviewer did. I 
did see the poems as bitter. 

I went up to Philip’s room^nd showed him tfye review. I didn’t 
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want him to know they had mentioned the war, but I thought he’d 
see it sometime and it might as well be me who gave it to him. I 
ignored that remark, ancM said, “Well, Phifip, they seem to think 
highly of your poetjy. That’s fine.” 

He read it slowly; thdh he smiled at me. “But you bristled at 
that beginning, didn’ttyou , # darling?” fcesaid. 

“Well, I can’t just see why they had to bring it in. What’s it 
got to do with it?* I saifl. 

“But, you se^, they were r^ht — it did have something to do 
with it. Everything, in fact.” 

He didn’t explain himself. He did say, “But I think my main 
rojfi will be criticism, Mother. You have to be able to create 
something yourself before you know what criticism is.” 

“YoiJNlo?” t said. “I wouldn’t have thought so from some of the 
criticism I’vifmad. Sounds generally like snarling at those who do 
create.” » • 

Philip la«ghed. “Oh, but those aren’t the real critics!” he said. 

“And while Ve’^p about it,” I said, “do you think it was so 
smart to dgdfcate your book to Amelia Adams? Why should you, 
for heaven’s sgkc? You never even see each other any more.” 

“But fvhy not? They were §)r her.” 

“How^lo you know she’ll ever so much as see them?” 

“Perhaps she won’t. Still, they are for her. You got a book 
dedicated to you, didn’t you?” 

“And*thePe was nc^ sense in that, cither,” I said. 

“Oh, yes, there was, Father was telling you something — just as 
I have tri^d to tell Amelia something^ I don’t thifik you listened, 
any r##re than Amelia will. Odd, ist’t it, how we all talk to the 
wrong person? fanny told you once, but you didn’t believe her, 
did you? Father loved you; he always loved you, even if he 
couldn’t* live with you. He gave you his big gift, but you didn’t 
accept it. # Amelia wpn’t accept anything cither. doesn’t seem <b 
matter; we go right on loving. Queer, I know.” 

“I donit know what you’re talking abiut,” I siid. 

“That’s just what I’ve been saying. You don’t know what we’re 
talking about, Father and I. Yet we both ta»k to u, in a way. 
YoGt’i€ wonderful, Mother, fut yoti don’t listen— except to 
Mrs Bak<ar; you dicHicar her, bless you, darling! But weke all like 
Mrs Baker, you see, wc # all have sore spots that need healnag — and 
Father said to you, ‘You wouldn’t listen when I was with you, 
but please listen to tfri^ This is whafcl always wanted to give you, 
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but you wouldn’t let me. Here it is.’ That’s what he was saying, 
Mother. But he was always lonely without you, always. The 
Ginkgo Treeis one of the most beautiful books of our time, ahd one 
straight out of a terrible loneliness. And I suppose all of us ate 
lonely at one time or another, and that’# why the book says some- 
thing to so many people. But you sec?/ Morlier, it was aU for you. 
‘Out of my loneFness,’ he said, ‘I made this for you.’ I do wish 
you could feel that, Mother.” 

“But there was no reason for h^m to be lonely,” I said. “He 
wanted it that way.” 

“Oh? He was lonely here too, Mother, and not creating any- 
thing at all.” 

“Look, Philip, he could have created a home if he’d had a 
mind to; he needn’t have left it all to me to create** Tha^J just as 
hard as making a book, and even more useful. But* £\vas only his 
special kind of creating he wanted to do. You. do like to make 
touching situations where none exist V ” 

“But we all have to create what’s in us to freafc,” Philip said. 
“Sorry — I’m just upsetting you to no purpose. But l’rp more like 
Father than you seem to realize. And Fanny’s more # like you than 
you realize, too. I mean, she has a jyill like yours — she’s Sensitive, 
too. But she will get what she wants out of life, whereas Jt— well, I 
doubt if I ever do.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake, what do you want? Aren’t you doing 
what you want to do? No one’s stopping yoji from anything, that 
I can see.” 

“I want an Amelia who believes in me,” he said. “You see, that 
is something that is a contradiction in terms. I’ll never ge?* it. I’d 
even take her not believing in me, God help me^but that won’t 
be, either. And a very good thing, wouldn’t you say? You know it 
doesn’t work out — All right, I’ll stop.” 

But I couldn’lfstop. I said, “Philip, are yoji lonely here too?” 

He turned and looked down at some papers on his table. “Yes,” 
he said, “lonely enough* But it’s home — I don’t want to be any- 
where else, Mother.” 

He picked up a pencil, and I went away. I went into my own 
room and shut the door. 1 picked up Walter’s book, looked 1 at 
that “Fof Cornelia”. It seemed to me I couldn’t stand it, all this 
talk of loneliness and not listening and all. ,Only neurotics gave in 
to loneliness, to self-pity. Goodness knows, I could have given in if 
anyone could; I’d had reason U) pity myself Hut*I loa(he that kind 
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of self-indulgenie. At least Philip called this home; he loved this 
place and didn’t want to leave it. But why should he be lonely? 
He mstde his loneliness hitoself, because he lilted that kiiid of thing, 
a$ Walter hack I slipped the book down against the table, and I 
did feel terribly angry, f remember. They were all making* me' 
outa foo^ making it setm I^ust wasn’t sensitive enough to under- 
stand all their mental gymnastics. And if Walty had wanted to 
give me someVii pg, "couldn’t he have given me something I 
wanted, such as^weeding the garden from time to time, or seeing 
that the house got painted? I never asked him for a book. Was it a 
present to me, when he had taken himself oat of my life to write 
it?«No, I can’t quite understand that kind of reasoning. But I 
didn’t like it that Philip seeme’d to think I ought to understand it. 
I didn’&Jike it*thatihe mooned over Amelia Adlams — who was she 
to scorn Philip? Though I knew she hadn’t been able to take the 
war business, and I have never quite taken it myself. But it was 
stupid of him to so much as want her. 

• Then I sat dawn^nd read that book for the third time. Talking 
to me, wasju?? Well, I tried to listen. I said I would, and I tried. I 
tried to see it the way Philip did, as if it were a message to me. I 
trifcd to® see whether this bqy was really like Philip, whether 
Philip’s giother was really like me. There was a place where the 
boy stole something so he could give his mother a present. Well, I 
could see Philip doing that. And the boy was worldly — he’d had a 
very worldly upbringing — and he saw everything he did through 
his mind. Philip is like that some, too. But that mother, with her 
lovers, her selfishness — she made shiver. No, # if that was the 

way Walfer saw me, this v, as no piesent, that’s sure. But then 
there was a scyne toward the end where the boy talks with his 
mother, trying to tell her how he feels, and the mother never 
understSnds a word he’s saying. I read that scene over twice, be- 
cause it did ring sopie sort of bell in my mind. Ygs, in a way I did 
know what that felt like. I’d just gone through a scene something 
like it. Oply surely I understood more thdti this fo8l of a woman. I 
didn’t#always approve of what people wanted, but I understood 
more than that. Yet that scene made me feel uncomfortable, and 
evAi &d. And at the end of thej^ook, \fhen the boy see^his mother 
never wiB ynderstaad him — very touching, that is. He Iftiows and 
he accepts it. He doesp’t need his mother any more. Hrfs grown 
up and independent at long last. 

Yet Philip was»hfre # wasn’t he? dHe must still need me, or he 
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wouldn’t be here. I couldn’t have borne it if 1*5 thought Philip 
thought of me as this woman, but I didn’t think he did. Philip was 
loving; no matter what happened, he akvays loved me. But what 
if he thought, as he’d said about Amelia, tl\^t I was the wrong 
person to love? Why did he say we alwayfr Joved the wrong people? 
And why did he say he was lonely? Was itfjjust dramatics, or was 
it real? I remembered a time when I was a little girl and Father 
was going somewhere with Mother, and other hid been getting 
me ready to go with them. Father |aid, “Leave Cornelia with the 
Carneys, why don’t you? She won’t add to the occasion.” He 
didn’t know I heardrhim. But I came in and I said, “Do I have to 
go? I’d rather go down and play with Letty.” Father was relief ed 
and said, “Sure, why not?” But I went down the hill and waited 
till I knew they were gone and then I came barfi hefe and*vVent up 
to my bedroom and just sat there all afternoon byntyself. Yes, I 
guess I was lonely then. But I was too proud to lef anyone know it. 

Maybe you get into the habit of fighting when you know you’re 
not loved, the way I knew my father and mother didn’t really lotfe 
me. You get prouder and prouder and never show yojir feelings. 
And maybe I’ve always been a little gruff and unsentimental 
because I didn’t want to get hurt ^is I was when l was^a child. 
Maybe that’s what they meant when they said I didn’t understand 
— maybe that’s all there was to it. But I certainly don’t believe in 
going around with your heart on your sleeve. Why should you? I 
can see now how I must have annoyed my fo\ks. Mother was gentle 
and Father was lazy and evasive, buUl was all will and fight and 1 1 
wanted my own way and tjied to get it. I suppose I wasn’t very 
appealing. And I think Mcther tried to love me but fitimd it 
difficult — maybe the same way I felt about Fanny when she was 
little. We just couldn’t get together on anything. 

All the same, I have never been as insensitive as that woman in 
the book, never, f t’s true I don’t love many people, but I’ve always 
lOved Philip and Jen — and now I love Fanny too. It’s stupid to 
say you ought to love everyone; it’s not possible, and people who 
pretend they do are liars. 

It’s Marchi now. I’ve been sitting here all winter, it seems, 
writing theje things down. The sno,w is falling lazily, but thtf/efe a 
look in the air of spring. I can’t seem to think whether onnot I am 
getting anywhere in all this. I feel as if I should admit right now 
that it isn’t only because I want to work out puzzles that I’m 
writing this. I ought to admit that I aip $lofte ii\ k the house, 
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except for Bessfe, and that I am sometimes lonely, that I am 
doing what I have always done, fighting loneliness with work of 
sorts, i’m not ^ writer, fiat’s plain enough. I can just put down 
the truth; I can’t make it up. I married a writer; I have a son 
who’s a writer. FiBiny.^I haven’t a spark of imagination. The 
grqsbeaks were here t|day*n a big flock. I can’t tell about gros- 
beaks in^he abstract, as Philip could. I can’t make anyone see the 
hills in the snow, anckthe way the buds look faintly red — not so it 
seems poetic andT beautiful. I’m a woman for facts, that’s all. I 
don’t put thingf down the wa^ I wish they were, but the way they 
reallyHvere. I’m going to stop tomorrow, just finish it all up and 
st<y). I’m tired. 
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F INISH it up, Cornelia Boone, \fake your findings and be 
through with it. You’re aloife; that’s the fi'st finding-out of 
all these wordg. 

No, I suppose I have to tell how they left me. Things have 
happened since the time Philip’s poems came out, yet they seem 
almost unnecessary to put down — they’re a£l things that were 
bound to happen, I suppose. Philip didn’t make |4 any money to 
speak of out of his poems, for who buys poetry tfyese dzjys? But he’s 
gone on writing, essays and so on, and now he has a, regular job 
as a music critic on a New York paper. 

I must admit I never thought he’d go away film* this house. I 
thought it was more than he’d meant, even, that he*d never do 
anything with his life. Partly I was always angry tflat this was*so; 
partly I was relieved to have him cfoing nothing, just staying here 
with me. I suppose I thought the world would be cruel to him 
after his war record. 

Fanny finished college and got a job teaching in a'odiool about 
fifteen miles from here. She bought ft little tnglish car and drives* 
back and forth v,very day. I remember how I felt when she told me 
about this job. 

“Teach school?” I said. “Fanny, that’s impossible. That’s dread- 
ful. I couldn’t wish anything worse for you!” 

It did seem dreadful, a girl with all those looks and brains, 
teaching school Jike her stick of an aunt. 

f) “I don’t know what you mean,” she said, “^haven’t any special 
talents otherwise — but ( I want to be a teacher. I do ^yant that 
very much, and I think I’ll be a good teacher. What’s wrong with 
that?” 

“It’s the dullest life on '’earth, and thankless,” I said.«*“You 
weren’t ipdde for dullness, Fanny. You werutfnade foj* % gay and 
excitingjife.” 

“But I don’t find teaching dull,” Fanny said. “I like it.” 
“Nonsense! No one could [j s ke it!” I said. 
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“You’d have taade a good teacher, Mother,” Fanny said. “A 
really first-class one, I think.” 

“Heaven fortnd!” I saij}. Yet the truth is that when I»was young 
. and planned to'go to college, wanted so much to go, I’d thought I 
would be a teacher. # It y^s the last of my desires that day I was 
talking with Fanny, hc^vevnr ; I had no regrets on that score. 

“Anyvfcy, I’ve signed a contract,” Fanny said. “And I’ve 
bought a car. I’ll pay* you board — if you’ll let me stay on here, 
that is.” 

Fanny has a will, all right. I didn’t get anywhere at all trying to 
persuade her to get some other kind of job. Philip seemed to find it 
amusing. Of course, there was one good thing about it — Fanny 
was still here in this house. It infuriated me, though, whenever I 
though^>f the^vastf . No one has a greater ability to wear clothes, 
to walk within air. She could have been a model if she’d desired. 
Not that that’s any life, either, but I’d have liked it better than 
teaching. Aiy office would have been pleased to take her in. 

/‘Of course,” Fanny said, “what I really want is to marry 
Jerry and look afte Aim. In that sense, teaching is second choice.” 

“Well, can put that out of your mind,” I told her. 

“Oh, Rotifer, you mustn’t tell me what I can put out of my 
mind. You just don’t know. I tlon’t tell you what to think, do I?” 

I laugficd and said she’d better not try. 

By this time Amelia Adams had finished school too and had a 
job in some #ort of research foundation — chemistry, I think. She 
came home now and fhen, but I seldom so much as had a glimpse 
of her. 

It w^s 4fuite pleasant hern during t£at time — the children here, 
Jen running in and out, a kind of permanence in things. I suppose 
life was exactl/ as I liked and wanted it. Of course, there were 
little worries about this and that, but in general things seemed to 
have settled down. Sometimes Philip and Fannv went to town tjp 
a concerts a shoW? I went with them occasional, but not often, 
Philip fussed along with his writing, but l couldnk talk with him 
about thdt, somehow. 

Then one day — in the next spring, it was— Jerry called Philip. 
I lyajjfl Philip talking to him somewhat excitedly; then I heard 
him ask him to coma up that^veek-end. 

Philip c2Tme in and said, “What do you know! You’d never 
guess what’s happened!” 

Fanny was sitting there, looking pver some school papers. She 
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didn’t look up. She said, “I know. Jerry’s ma ried.” Her voice 
was flat. 

“Married? Jerry? Heavens, no. His mother is! She married her 
lawyer. Jerry was upset, but I think it’s wonderful. He’s coming 
Friday. Mind?” 

Fanny put her papers down, got up, and went out to the garden. 

“He’s coming — I don’t suppose it matters whether*! mind or 
not,” I said. “But you’ve upset Fanny. She minds, you know.” 

“I know. Wouldn’t it be wonderful,' though, Mother, if things 
did come out right for them? FoiC someone?” 

“I wouldn’t call what you call ‘coming out right fcr them’ 
wonderful at all. It would be the worst thing possible for diem 
both. They’re not alike; they wouldn’t get on. And, besides, Jerry 
doesn’t want here” 

* IP 

“Oh, Mother, you’re smarter than that!” Philip said. Then he 
fished in his pocket, took out seven dollars and a hail, and dropped 
it in my lap. “A poem, partner,” he said. 1 

“Thank you,” I said. I glanced up at him, and he was suddenly 
older to me, not a boy playing at writing, Sculpturing, all that. 
The word “partner” always touched me. It had a boyish ring. 
But this time it didn’t sound boyish at all. Thcn«he said, “TJiat 
makes ninety-seven dollars and a naif so far this year, doesn’t it? 
It hardly pays my way, does it?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” I said. 

“Oh, it matters. I know that. It ought to be mor^,by now, and 
I’d hoped it would be. I wonder what I'd thought I’d use fo^ 
money if Amelia married me? Luckily, she didn’t.” 

“Yes, luckily,” I said. “Not because of money. I da* ' say we’d 
have made out money wise if we’d had to — but you’re too unlike, 
son. It wouldn’t have worked.” 

“I suppose not. But the odd thing is, Mother, in the beginning 
yye were alike. We do change, don’t we? Amelia has some sort of 
^complex about honesty, and it gets stronger 1 all the time. Well, 
you know, I huve one too. You won’t believe that, I know, but 
it’s true. I was a slow developer, wasn’t I? But still,’ I haven’t 
changed in that way. Even when I seemed the most unconscion- 
able liar, I still had this fueling about honesty. Hard to qxpl^in, 
but it’s sq.^I never lied to myself. 

Then .he laughed and said, “It doesn’t matter noW, docs it?” 

Of course it did matter. I knew that. I sat and thought about 
what he had said. All those lies he had told when he was a boy — 
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weren’t they reablies? Of course they were. But I was confused. 
He said he’d never lied to himself — but what difference did that 
make, yhen he’d certainly lied to me and others? I remembered 
how Jerry had told me once that Philip had been afraid I’d send 
hint away from me, Js IVJ sent Fanny. That had angered me so. 
But maybe it was all p^r* of jhe same thing — maybe he’d felt he 
had to lie»»Only why? And whatever did he mean by saying he’d 
never lied to himself? « 

I thought of thi boy In the book, who had seen himself so 
clearly, even wh^n he was beAaving badly, and I began to see 
Philip ;vs really like that boy. The war — how did that business fit 
in? Had he really believed he shouldn’t go, inside him? Or had he 
told himself that his attitude \yas false? Even when he wouldn’t 
admit it^to me qt anyone else? And that time in- Princeton? What 
did that mcajj in his terms? I didn’t want to think of that time, 
ever, but I thoilght about it that day, sitting there with the seven 
dollars and 'a half in my lap. What had really made him that 
desperate? ll’ he^never lied to himself, it must be that he truly saw 
his case as despevatt! No one would do an act like that for a lie to 
outsiders. No one. Was it that he couldn’t do any more lying, that 
he Jjad tq find lame way out? But out of what? He’d read the book; 
that was one thing I knew. He’d seen the boy in it as himself. 
He wasn’t* strong enough to stand it. Yet, I thought, sitting there, 
remembering in a kind of sickness, Philip was not weak now. Odd 
— he wasn’t '^eak any more. I don’t see just what had happened 
Jo make me think that; for things weren’t any different from what 
they’d ever been. Philip lived with me — on me, you might say. 
He’d beer^afraid of war. He’d never^married. Why did I think 
right then that Philip was strong? I can’t see, myself. It was true, 
though. And I sUw that he’d been strong for quite a long time, for 
years — maybe ever since that time in Princeton. He stayed here, 
but it was true that he didn’t need me as much as I’d thought hfj 
did. Maybe he stayJd here for Fanny’s sake; he’c^always wanted 
to protect her. Not that she needed any protec*|ion from me, 
heaven kifew. Fanny went her own way and always would. 

It’s ddd, the relationship Fanny and I have always had. You 
woujd jhink an independent girl like, Fanny would resent me, 
would have resented terribly cbming to live with me^when she 
did. She’s nfever seemed resentful. But it’s true that we’ve never 
been close in the way Philip and I have, which is probably hatural 
enough. She’s been polite to me, friendly enough — on the out- 
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side, at least. Only I never move her against her will, which is 
just as strong as it was when she was a little girl. 

Queer, r children are. You would have thought, wouldn’t you, 
that Fanny and I would have been more sympathetic toward each 
other, being more alike? It hasn’t beery truc£ Yet we respect ^ach 
other, I think. Love doesn’t seem to^oov rules, by likenesses. Yet 
I do love Fanny too. Probably, the way things were, sfce couldn’t 
ever feel for md what she felt for Walter. 

I’m getting away from what I’m thinking about Philip, and 
yet it’s all one thing, I suppose. 

Jerry came. I said to him right away. “Well, we were quite 
excited about your* mother’s news, Jerry.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“It’s wonderfu 1 ,” Philip said. 

“Is it?” Jerry said. “I hope so.” 

“Of course it is.” 

Jerry gave his mocking grin. He didn’t seem to want to talk 
about his mother. 

Then Fanny drove in. “Here comes our scho^lrparm,” I said. 

Jerry stood up, though he was apt to be impolite wi that way, 
and Fanny came in, dropped books on the table, said, “Hi, Jenfy!” 
and went off to the kitchen. 

Jerry just stood there for a long time before he sat down again. 
When Fanny came back, Philip said, “Jerry’s brought you a 
present. Your second.” 

“It’s not for Fanny. It’s for you,” Jerry said. 

“Well, I’ll let her hear it — mind?’’ And he got out his record of 
what he called “Requiem* for a Child Killed by ai'Bomb”. I 
believe it was issued later "under the title “Requiem for Percy 
Hawkins”, but I always think of it by that first (Leadful name. It 
was that thing like a lullaby that they worked on tha^time to- 
gether. Philip playing it all through. 

Fanny sat tlfere in her grey suit and vei 1 / white blouse, just 
‘listening. Whjm it had finished she said, “Very loving. Very 
kind.” 

No one said anything, and she went on. “Odd, coming out of 
someone so unkind, so unloving, isn’t it?” 

She got* up and walked out of the room, 

“One for you,” Philip said. 

Jerry’ said, “But it really was for you, fiot Fanny.” 

He stood up. He’s so tall and dark. He seemed even taller and 
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darker than usudi that day. I'd always found him sinister, and I 
found him so that day, towering there above us. Yes, some people 
have aidarkness in them, $ frightening darkness, and J$rry had it. 
Yet when he spoke the feeling went away somehow. 

‘•‘All right,” he said. ‘^4 ll right . It’s all wrong, you know. It's . 
completely wrong.” 

He staiked away, and I thought of his arm, and all the hopes 
he’d had. He wjn^oufcthe door and down the drive. He was gone 
a long time. Philip sat there, fiddling with a flower he’d taken out 
of a bowl on thtHable. He putoed petals off one by one. Once he 
gave n#e a quick smile, pitying me somehow 

TJhen they came in. Well, I hadn’t wanted it to happen. Of 
course # not. But I must say I n«ver saw a girl look more beautiful 
than Fajjny d'tl wjjen she came in with Jerry that day from the 
garden — just* the way a young girl ought to look when she’s 
loved, not strong and purely lovely the way she always looked, 
but soft anjl tender and so radiant it made you want to cry to 
Iqpk at her. Na # one knew better than I that things could happen 
to love, but as i looked at them standing there it did seem for a 
minute that nothing could ever happen to their love. And Jerry 
too — all *he ttAiseness and an^er was gone from his dark face. 

“Bless ^ou, children,” Philip said before they’d spoken at all. 

“We’re blessed already,” Fanny said. 

Why did she want a temperamental man like that? She’s 
orderly, disciplined, competent. She wouldn’t have an orderly 
life with a musician, Vvould^she? Of course not. No, there’s no 
reason in love. She didn’t ask for our blessing — sh* had Jerry and 
she difip^care whether anyone approved or not. Yes, as Philip 
said, she got what she wanted. 

“Do you mind very much?” Jerry said to me. 

“It wouldn’t matter, would it, whether I did or not?” I said. 

“No,” Jerry said. “Not an iota. Still, it would be pleasant tp 
have you fike it. I 3on’t suppose you ever will.” 

“It looks as if I’d have to,” I said. 

Fanyy laughed — not mean laughter, but what she said was 
mean enough. 

“i^>don’t try, Mother,” she said, ‘£It doesn’t matter at all. In 
a million^ears you wouldn’t want me to go, to marr^ jnyone — 
but I grew up free, you know. I grew up free 1” 

“You’re not exactly in a prison now, are you?” I saia. I was 
angry, and lyirt too. 
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It was Jerry who said, “Don’t, Fanny. Dotft” And Fanny 
looked up at him, then came over and kissed me and said, “Lovely 
prison, but I’m getting out.” 

I liked it that she kissed me, but I drew away fifom her. I stood 
up and looked around at the three of tj^m/i remember exactly 
how I felt, like a stone, a heavy stone t#hat lyid the power of speech. 

“I’ve had enough of this,” I said. “Y<>u’d think I j5iit chains 
about you. I never have. You’re quite welcome to go whenever 
you like — nor have I ever by so much as*a word said you weren’t. 
To hear you talk you’d think I w<fie a monster some sort who 
held you here against your will. I won’t have any morr. of it. 
I’ve never done anything, ever, but keep this place going p a 
home. Your father brought you h*re, Fanny; I didn’t ask vou to 
come or beg you tt> stay here. So don’t talk to $ne about prisons or 
freedom. You’ve gone to college as you wished; yoq’re doing the 
job you want to do. Philip also. You three seem to be in a con- 
spiracy to make me out cruel and possessive when l*m neither. 
You’d think I weren’t a human being, with feelipgs the same p 
your own. I’m tired of it. You’re a lovely child, F^n^y, but you’re 
wilful. You will marry whomever you wish — but I sh<Hl have my 
own opinions as to the wisdom of your choice. I k«iow vyhat nil- 
fulness is too, because I am possessed of it. I chose your father and 
would have him, whether or not. I was wrong. You all think I put 
him out of my life, but I did not. He put himself out. You know 
that, but refuse to believe it. You arc all young and romantic, and 
you like melodrama. Well, I will not be thS villain of your piece 
any more. Go on — marry anyone you like. No one is stopping you. 
I wish you happiness, but t*pat doesn’t mean you’ll har* it. Now 
run along, the lot of you. I’m tired of you all.” 

Fanny put her hand on my arm, said, “I’m soriy, Mother. I’m 
sorry.” Then she took Jerry’s arm and went away. Philip sat 
^ill on the sofa. 

f “You too,” ifeaid. “Go somewhere else, will you?” * 

Philip still fr-hld the fagged flower in his hand. “No, I prefer 
to stay here,” he said. Pie was almost cold. 

“Just so you prefer it and don’t blame me for your sitting 
there,” I sai<i. 

“Sit dpiVn,” he told me. 

I wanted to walk away from him, up to my roorh, but I sat 
down. 

“I am staying here because I want to,” he said clearly. “I like 
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it here. I like being with you. And I dare say I am to blame for 
Fanny’s remarks. I wouldn’t want her to come to a reasonable 
contentment by any suq|fi road as mine, you see. When I was 
young I was foolish enough to want you different. I see now that 
people don’t changl as .%asily as all that.” 

‘.‘What do you mea^ — different?” I said. 

“Oh, l wanted you know what I meant — but you never did, 
and I don’t sui^p^se you ever will, Mother. That doesn’t mean I 
don’t love you, so don*t look so stricken. But it does mean I 
can see why Faihcr went awsfy; he was a man who had to get to 
the meaning of things, and you simply wouldn’t let him. He 
thfiught Fanny’s silence, her stubbornness were a sign she was 
just like him. Well, she wasnJt like him at all, except that she’s 
got a gQod b*ain.|Oh, she loved him, she trifly loved him, and 
she’s made tjrself into something fine, hasn’t she? But I’m the 
one like Father, you see. I suppose really that’s why you’ve always 
liked me §est. I think Father tried terribly hard to make you 
rjroud of him* but he thought, you sec, that perception was 
something for ^>ri3e. I thought just the same — I wrote you my 
poems, I brought you flowers, I showed you my secrets in the 
woods, I matJfe you valentines, and you never really saw them at 
all. Oh.^you were pleased enough that I remembered you, but 
the gift itself you never saw. So I know how Father felt, always 
having his gifts spurned — even his last big one. You never knew 
what be rrAant , and so — Well, I still care about perceptivity, 
Mother; I care vcry # much indeed. But if you don’t have it, you 
don’t. I don’t break my Reart about it any more. And you 
needn’t ^ven pretend to hzi' r e an ir|erest in my writing. I won’t 
stop doing it. I hope you’ll make it easy for Jerry and Fanny to 
marry, but if you don’t, they’ll marry anyway.” 

“Wt41, what arc you here for?” I said. I was angry; I was hurt. 
“Why do you stav here if you think I can’t sec beyond my no^e, 
if you thmk I domt have any feelings? No one’i\making you stf^y 
here! Why don’t you get out where you^an be di sensitive as you 
like?” 

He put the flower down beside him on the sofa. He put out a 
hr*id*-oh, he has beautiful hands, Philip — and touched my arm. 

“Bccsjpsc I’m sc* fond of yoli, Mother,” he said. 

I got up. I said, “I don’t understand you! I just don’t under-" 
stand you!” and I went upstairs to my room. 

I sat dovpi at the desk and I put my head down, and I must 
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confess I cried. Everything went round in circle^in my head, and 
I cried and cried. I know I thought about how strong Philip was. 
He was foryl of me, isi spite of hating evf rything about me* It was 
all so queer. He was like Walter, he said. That \ftas queer — that 
.was ironic, wasn’t it, that Walter should h Sve taken the wrong 
one? Only maybe that was the way#it aljvays worked out — you 
wanted the wron^ one. Just as Fanny wanted Jerry afid Philip 
wanted Amelia — people they couldn’t be happy with. 

But what had Philip meant about Walter’! always trying to 
give me things? What had he ever $ver me? The«book — I’d rount 
that if they thought it so important — but what else? Then I 
remembered him sitting by the hearth, reading to the children ; I 
remembered him talking with Mother so interestedly; I remem- 
bered him noticing* a new dress of mine, sayin&it wos the folour of 
delphiniums; and — No, those weren’t gifts, were they/? But some- 
how it had made a great sadness go through me, Philip’s saying 
that. And I ought to have said more to Walter abouj the book; 
only then, of course, I couldn’t. It was too late. M,aybe if I’d haji 
the education I’d wanted, I’d have understood it better. No — no, 
that’s just not true, is it? Because Philip understood, evSn when he 
was little, what it was he wanted me to understand «May be it was 
true, I was just born without understanding. 

But I’m proud. I’ve said that before, but I say it again. I’m 
proud as Lucifer. I washed my face. My eyes were red, but I put 
powder on and I changed my dress and brushed my hair and 
went down to dinner. I told Bessie we’d use the best dishes because 
it was a celebration — Fanny and Jerry were engaged. I went out 
and got fresh flowers for th^ table, got down the tall gbtjjets. I 
could hear the record-player going upstairs and I was glad not to 
have to face them all right now. But at last dinner Vas ready and 
I called them down. 

,1 was lighting the candles when they came in. 

“How elegant^’ Fanny said. 

“Well, it’s a t'lebratifin, isn’t it?” I said. 

We sat down, and Philip began at once with gay nonsense, 
putting a piece of shadblow in his buttonhole and telling Jerry 
that Fanny was very pernickety about housekeeping an4*ht’d 
have to fojfft id her touching his sccRres and so pn. f 

“You can clutter the whole house with them,” Fanfly said. 

“And will,” Jerry said. “ What house? Tliree rooms, maybe, to 
begin with.” 
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“Look out; it-*vill be a house,” Philip said. 

“Oh, I can slap Fanny down,” Jerry said. 

“You do that. She nee^s it occasionally. As Mother says, she’s 
wilful.” 

“I’m well aware fcf thjit. But so am I,” Jerry said. 

Still, they looked sojiappy. They laughed a good deal, and the 
dinner whs good, and %e room looked lovely, though I suppose 
any room full pf Jiandsome young people always looks lovely. I 
remember wishing I’d asked Jen for dinner — and then I thought. 
Is iutrue, is it -really true , trait I can’t enjoy anything without 
showing it off to someone? Even my own children? It was kind of 
a shock, thinking that. 

“Well, when we do get a house,” Fanny said, “you must come 
and stay withlus, fnonths at a time. We’ll pu'£a sign, ‘Genius at 
Work’, on ypur door, and no one will whisper near it.” 

“No on^ whispers here,” Philip said. “Oh, I’ll come see you, 
but I’ll wytc my poetry in my own room, thank you.” 

“Or maybe^you’ll be married too,” Fanny said. 

“I doubt k.«Don’t work at it.” 

Then I # said, “No, you let Philip work out his own destiny, 
Fanny. Jle’ll'tnanage. He’s been working at being a poet a long 
time, really — ever since he # was a little boy. I remember his 
first poem: 

Bird, bird , flying over the hill , 

S’iiging ‘ Kuroo — kuroo ,’ 

Where ar^you going , bird? 

Let me come too! 

That was his first one. Now nc writes about hangmen’s ropes, but 
he got started long ago, and he’ll manage.” 

Thef were all staring at me in a queer way. But it was Philip I 
saw. He gut up a j^and and pushed his hair back as I’ve seen h.yn 
do many times, but he kept looking at me as if hi couldn’t believe 
his ears^Then he gave me a smile, straight out *#f his boyhood— 
that gweet, open, loving smile that turned your heart over. 

“Yes, hands off. I’ll manage,” he said, and that was all. 

Wcdriings arc s? «hort. Fafmy’s is somewhat of a^blur in my 
memory. It was Junc^ and the garden was beautiful. There wer^ 
huge white clouds in a very blue sky. “What is so rare" as a day 
in June?” was groved true that ejay. The yellow roses were in 
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bloom — red ones, too — and the delphinium marie a blue border. 
Joe had the grass looking like velvet. The head-mistress from 
Fanny’s school was there, and Mr Abingdon and a teachfr from 
Philadelphia, a few young people, Jen, and Jerfy’s mother Mid. 
her new husband. We didn’t have ch^jnpifene — I didn’t know 
whether it would be safe or not. 

Mrs Baker — I still call her that — looked very prettf, and she 
was sober and cfuiet. She didn’t go chirping on as she had once, 
and I thought her husband must be ver^ goodVor her. I’ve never 
known how the marriage has £on.', but it’<* still goirg, at 
least. 

I remember Mr Abingdon’s saying, “I didn’t even know^ou 
had a daughter, Mrs Boone.” I repiember Fanny, standing, there 
by Jerry in her d*,ess of cream brocade, with f thc |» r eil liljp one of 
the clouds in the sky outside and her grey eyes so so£ and beauti- 
ful — and even Jerry looked handsome and distinguished. And 
then it was over. 

Then Philip and I were alone here, and it \^as almost as f if 
Fanny had never been with us at all. But therfc wau 9. small differ- 
ence. One night Philip came in and sat down by me. Fit had some 
papers in his hand. “How docs this sound?” he said, ancVhe road 
me a piece of an article he’d written. I didn’t make any to-do 
about his coming. I said what I thought, and he said, “1 hanks,” 
and went aw r ay. And after that he came quite often with a poem 
or a page or two of something and asked what I thought of it. I 
don’t suppose he respected my judgment mdeh, but he came, and 
it touched me. yes, it w r as important that he came, I know that. 

And weeks, and even mfonths, went by, and I fete'clpsc to 
happy. Then one day Jen was here and she said, “Amelia Adams 
is home. I saw her this morning. It always sccif such a pity; 
Philip certainly did love her, and I suspect he still does. But there’s 
something so perverse about the young. She’s an extraordinarily 
interesting-looking girl.” 

1 “Nefertiti,” 1 ^'aid — with scorn, I presume. 

Jen looked surprised. r ‘ Exactly,” she said. 

“I’m quoting the boys,” I told her. 

“They’re ri^ht. An ancient^ kind of beauty, that’s what it ifi. Vet 
she’s as modern as the atom bomb*r you miglif say.” 

“And as destructive,” I said. 

“Oh, f wouldn’t say that. I wish we coul'd do something about 
them, but you can’t interfere, can you? It just doesn\work — and 
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you might make things worse instead of better. They don’t listen # 
to us.” 

“Not much,” I admitted. 

“Probably fhat’s to the good in the long run. Because we’ve 
worked out our livft doesn’t mean we can work out theirs. Every, 
life’s different. You k%ow, Cornelia — well, it may make you mad, 
but I’m going to say it^l used to like Fanny better than Philip. I 
did. I felt terribly so*ry for her, and I suppose I resented it that 
you let her go away. I sYill don’t understand it — no, don’t try to 
explain anything — but what^l want to say is that I have come to 
love Bhilip. Oh, I still love Fanny, you know — no one could be 
lonelier — but Philip has come to seem very special, very lovable. 
He’swsad, though. I don’t pity him, but he’s sad. And I do wish 
Amelia wouH lo^e him — or someone. I thdhght when he was 
little that h^ was all charm and nothing else, I’m afraid. I was 
wrong. Therms a good deal more — I don’t know whether to give 
you the ejedit or not. Anyway, you can be very proud of him.” 

“I am proiyi of him,” I said. 

It was tnje*I was proud of him, and in a new way. I didn’t 
quite understand it myself. I didn’t even understand Philip, his 
sfrang^life, rSis poems, his war record, anything about him. But 
all of a sudden I knew I was pYoud of Philip. Everyone had always 
depended on me, but that day I realized that I could depend on 
Philip. Queer, isn’t it, when he was so undependable as a boy? 

I lookedtat Philip that night at the table. He was cheerful 
enough, but I saw u was true. He was sad. Deep inside he was 
melancholy. But he was strong enough not to show it on the 
outsyjeftny more. 

“It seems strange without Fanny,” I said. 

“But we’ll Jet along,” he said. 

Thefnext day Philip asked if I needed the car. He wanted to 
spend the day in town at the library. So he went off. I remember 
going info his room. There were papers on hisllesk, but I didn’t 
read aiw of them. There w as a copy <^f his ptAtry book on the 
bookshelf, and I took it into my hands, looked at that “A. A.” for 
a long minute. He was always busy, Philip; he didn’t seem to be 
di#C(?#tented; and yet I remembered Jhat day when he had talked 
to me s<j seriously, t tbe things fie had said to me. I reaflijed he had 
got to this place by suffering and will, and that he would alway? 
be lonely in this house. Yet somehow it did not make me so sad 
as it once \^)uld have done. He loyed me, I knew that, even if he 
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didn’t like the way my mind worked, even if he thought I’d been 
cruel to Walter — he still loved me. I stood there, holding that 
thin little book, and*I knew right then what he’d meant? about 
gifts and why he’d looked at me as he had when I quoted that 
• childish poem. 

“I’m sorry, Walter,” I said. Now vAiy dirl I say that? I wonder. 
But I did. I said it two or three times. “/**m sorry, Wafter.” But 
Walter couldn’t hear me. # 

I went downstairs and to the phone, still with the book in my 
hands. I phoned the Adams hous* and asked for Amelia^Her 
voice was very crisp g and cool when it came. 

“Mrs Boone, Amelia,” I said. “Could you come over for a few 
minutes? Philip is away, and I would like to have a talk withyou.” 

“What about? ” 4 AmeIia said. 

“Does it matter? Just come,” I said. 

“Thank you, I’d rather not,” she said. 

“Very well. I’ll come there,” I told her. 

“Oh, I’ll be down,” she said crossly, and hung f up. 

I just sat down and waited. It was autumn, and Um, leaves were 
falling. It looked all gold everywhere past the window. 

Amelia rapped at the door, and I called, “Come inl’V didn’t 
rise to greet her. She came in, stood there with her Ijead up, 
reluctance all through her. She had on a short blue jacket lined 
with red, and a blue skirt. I still swear she has no looks, but per- 
haps she is interesting. Her face is too narrow arill she looks 
haughty, though she wasn’t that whep she was young and ducked 
her head so shyly. 

“Come in, Amelia. Sit down,” I said. 

She came in and sat down in the chair with the carved back. 
“What do you want to see me about?” she said. 

I handed her the book, and I said, “Have you seen this?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Why not? w/re you afraid to?” 

She just look^u downnt the book, not opening it. “CJcrtainly 
not,” she said. 

“I thought you were hipped on honesty,” I said. “That’s a lie, 
Amelia.” 

She looVeto up at me then, and now I know what ^h«y mean 
when thej/ say eyes are blazing. She was fujious with me. 

“I have never been afraid of anything or anyone,” she said. 

“Oh? Not even life?” I said, 
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“What is it y&u. want, Mrs Boone?** she asked. 

“I just want to a^Jc^ou one question, and then you may go.’* 

“Well, what is it?” 

••“Do you lotfe Philip?” 

She hesitated. Tffen siie stood up. “I used to,” she said. 

“That wasn’t my q%iesti*n,” I told her. 

“You flaven’t any rig^t to question me at all, have you? But no, 
I don’t love Philip.” • 

“Lie Number Two,” f said. “For one so dedicated to the truth, 
you^e doing bmdly, Amelia\All right, that’s all I wanted to ask 
you, hut now I am going to tell you something. Sit down.” 

She still stood there. “Sit down!” I ordered her, and she did sit 
dowa» but stiffly. 

“I dpn’t klow *vhat your quarrel with P&lip is; he doesn’t 
confide the affairs of his heart. I don’t even know why he cares 
for you. It^doesn’t seem to me you are the sort he would care for. 
That’s neither here nor there, is it? But I do know you think him 
H liar, a cowafd, not dependable. I know that much. But what 
arc you, chiVd> You’ve lied to me twice in a few minutes. You’re 
too much of a coward even to look at the gift Philip made you, 
for feai^ou’t> soften against your will. You’re not dependable, 
either^wliatever you may seem to be, with your test-tubes and 
such. You love, you take your love away. Now I’m not speaking 
without knowledge. live had gifts given me that I haven’t looked 
at cither. That’s something I’m going to have to think of till I’m 
old and done for. I*ve had a book dedicated to me too, and I 
hardly said thank you for it. But yoi^ young are supposed to be so 
perc^ptife, aren’t you? I v'xnt you^to take that book home and 
read it. It’s for you, as you will see on the flyleaf. I want you to 
read it, and trfen I want you to come down here and tell Philip 
what yftu think of it, even if it isn’t anything favourable. Even if 
you don’t love hiiy, there is no reason to scorn a gift, is there? Jf 
you don’f, I shall certainly be convinced that )tou are a cowar^. 
Philip isn’t going to pursue you against your vAl; you ought to 
know that by now. But you don’t let a man give you all he has to 
give and then ignore him. Or if you do, you’re a fool. I never 
th4ti[^it you that. I’m not begging you to admit you love him. I’ve 
never e^n liked yen, and I’vrc not wanted you for hfru. But you 
can’t do wTiat you arc doing to a man’s pride and not be punished 
for it. That’s all. Run along now.” 

She sat still for as much as a minute; then she got up and went 
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away with the book, not saying another word. She held her head 
up, but I thought she looked in a state of shock. 

That waj a queer thing for me to do, vyasn’t it? Out of character. 

Philip came back near supper-time. I didn’t niention Amelia, 
nor was there any word from her. I felt % littfe frightened at what 
I had done. And the evening went by* an^, nothing happened. 

I didn’t sleep much that night. I kept jinking of othir things I 
might have said— maybe more important things— about the way 
Philip had grown up and put away chil&ish things, of how proud 
I was of him, all that. But I’d said ij^jthiig of thafrat all, jus^bout 
the gift of the poems. And maybe the young don’t think that im- 
portant — I don’t suppose they do. It took me a good many y§ars 
to find out it was important, and, why should I expect them to 
learn anything younger than I did? She must tyavefead tljat book 
at once — it wouldn’t have been natural not to— ymd yet she 
hadn’t come. I felt I’d maybe been stupid, interfered in a way I 
shouldn’t have, and that Philip wouldn’t like it. 

In the morning I felt tired. I didn’t enjoy my cojfec. I went oyt 
and began to rake leaves, though Joe was corning \r> do it later. 
But I had to be busy, and I didn’t want to talk with Philip. 

It was about ten when I saw her coming down *ke ro^ on her 
bicycle. She turned in at the drive, 'swung off her bike, and put it 
down on the grass. 

“Is Philip here?” she asked. 

“He’s in his room — up the stairs, second door tonthe jeft,” I 
said, and went on raking. There wasn’t a sp&rk of feeling in either 
of our voices. Sometimes I ^et an odd feeling that Amelia and I 
are a little alike — not putting what we feel into our*'oj^cs. I 
wanted, more than I have wanted many things, to hear what 
Amelia said to Philip, but I didn’t hear. I just weiit on raking till 
Joe came and said, “I said as I’d take care of the leaves, Mis’ 
Bponc!” 

She was up tbj-^re a long time, over an hour. When* she came 
aown, Philip vf. sn’t wi^h her. She stood there, looking at me 
angrily. “Well, I’ve thanked him. Are you satisfied?” she said. 

“If you are,” I said. 

She put hef hands out iq front of her suddenly, just loc^ r e£ at 
them, I dolii’t know why; then she* let her aijqps drop liq^ply. 

“I did fie,” she said in that same stiff voice. “I do love him, of 
course. f called it just decent pride, but that was a lie. Good-bye, 
Mrs Boone.” 
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So I saw it hadn’t come out right. Maybe she’d just been too 
slow about it and it jlidn’t mean anything to Philip any more. I 
went upstairs and stopped at Philip’s dooj:, which was shut. I 
wanted to go ill and comfort him, but after a time I w£nt into my 
own room without" i l(noo^ing. It was half an hour afterwards that 
Phjlip came out and parted toward the stairs. Then he saw* me 
sitting thfere and pauso^. 

“What are you trying to do?” he said, not coining in. 

“I detest fools,' 5 I said. 

He ipst stood there in the doorway. He looked white, exhausted. 

*The girl loves you, heaven knows why. Dfdn’t she tell you so?” 
j“Ifcirdly,” he said. 

“Wc^l, I dilre s^y you didn’t make it easy for her. You don’t 
make it eas^ for anyone,” I said. 

“Is there afiy reason I should make it easy for her?” 

“Not much. Except that she did have the gumption to come see 
vou.” 

“Yes. It’s/'Jo fifte,” he said. 

“Why? You haven’t got one foot in the grave yet, have you — 
cither Q£you?<^ou might have sent her your book, you know. You 
didn’jTcvelPbother. Well, if I \vere you I’d get my bike out and go 
after nef and stop all this nonsense. She loves you. What more do 
you want? She said so.” 

“She saii so — to you?” Philip said slowly. 

“Yes, to me.” 

“To you?” Philip said ag # ain. 

I ^er«pd him going down the stairs. I got up and went into the 
guest room — Fanny’s room, I still call it — and I looked out the 
window. I cotfld see Joe down there, raking. He is quite crippled 
with arthritis now, but he keeps on at his chores. His back looked 
very bent. Then I saw Philip come swiftly out of the drive on his 
bicycle ahd go oft up the road. He had on a tin jacket, and flis 
hair swept back in the wind. I thought gf the b ; Jpl. It seemed as*if 
he ^erc the bird, going away and away for ever. 

J\ W y married. Of course they married. As*jen lfiid prophesied, 
Philip yent away # fyom me, fend I suppose I pushed him into it 
myself, \^hich is funny. I didn’t look far enough ahead, or i 
thought I could maflage what was ahead according my o\$n 
desires. Yej, I saw Philip and Amelia living in this house. It 
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didn’t seem unreasonable, did it? It wasn’t as lfiPhilip worked in 
an office — he worked here and could gcron working here. I’d 
accepted the marriage, and I suppose r I would have accepted 
Amelia as part of this family, as I accepted Jerry/' But they went 
away. Philip came to my room after som^rerfturk I’d made about 
changes I planned in the rooms up hfre. 

“This is goin^to upset you, Mother,^, he said. “I’vfr taken a 
job in New Yoi*. — music critic. I’ve taken it, so there’s no argu- 
ment necessary. It’ll be something of a Wrench 1 for us both — not 
just for you. But you know it wp.'dlcin’t workydiving herg* Of 
course you know. I’ll miss you — I’ll miss the house and the hills 
and Bessie and Jert — but I’m going. Give me your blessing, 
Mother. I’ll go without it, but I want it.” 

It was just pride-nnot love, that made me say, f “BM«s you, Philip, 
bless you both! Don’t give me a thought. I’m not upset!” 

I had to do it just to show him I was bigger and more generous 
than he thought. He gave me that wonderful sweet smile of his; 
he kissed me; his eyes filled with tears. 

I went down and outside, walked to the wootfroa hand through 
the woods by myself, not even tempted to go to Jen. Vt was like 
that time I stopped taking money from Walteotr-a filing of 
taking a big step alone and wondering if I could manage it. .Only 
then I had Philip to help me, and now I had only mysefi. I said 
to myself, “Suppose something should happen to Jen?” I sat 
down on a log that had fallen across the path, and I looked at 
dead leaves on the giound. I did feel queer that day, but deter- 
mined no one should ever know it. Nb one ever has. 

They went. The last thirty-four years might never have been. 
Any day someone will come and get the rest of Philip’s possessions, 
and there will be not so much as a picture or a book to sell me 
he has lived all these years in this house. It’s funny — I wanted 
thS house and I have this house. That’s what 1 have, this house. 
Nb, of course I h^ve Jen, and we sit and talk together, sometimes 
of old days, of things we have shared, though I try to jerk herbut 
of the past and into thought of what’s ahead. I ma* ~ my j ms 
and jellies, I plknt n*.w bulbs, I write to the children. I’m pxxhd, 
and I don’t »ell them I ever get lonfcly. 

I meant ^o sum it all up, but what is there to sum upr A list of 
my mists&es? There’s no advantage in that. Mother said once, 
“Don’t say that, Cornelia! To mean well and not do well is no 
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excuse I will ac<*j5t, You might as well say straight out that you 
are a fool.” So I c|ifot claim ignorance for an excuse. Yet I 
suppose I have been ignorant, and that angprs me. Philip says we 
change, but we don’t, not enough to say so. That’s ibout what 
thisacrostic says, 4ft don’t change. I wanted Philip with me, 
thars true, and I ha<J hin% for a good many years, I wanted to 
run my <#vn life and INrerun it. I’ve loved my son, no matter how 
many disagree with, tire fact. There have b&n some uneasy 
moments, remeiSberinjf Walter, but all that is over and done. 
Onksometime^ think abo^that moment in the woods when I 
looke^down at the dead leaves and felt no one would ever know 
mt no one. I hate self-pity, and I shove fle thought away. It 
myjre true, for all I know, that everyone in the world feels like 
that sqnetiml. 
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